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INTRODUCTION 


I 


GREAT were the hopes that, on opening the Goethe 
Archives in 1885, a vanished work of Goethe’s younger 
days might be discovered. This was, indeed, none other than 
the original form of ‘“‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship,” 
known to Goethe students as ‘“‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Theatrical 
Mission,” the loss of which had long been a continual grief 
to his readers. The opening sentences of Erich Schmidt’s 
happily rediscovered original ‘‘ Faust ’’ well express the general 
disappointment felt on the non-fulfilment of these hopes. 
Now at last all expectation of ever seeing that original 
“Meister,” of whose earlier existence we had so many evidences, 
both direct and implied, had to be finally abandoned ; and men 
began to reckon it along with the prose ‘“‘ Tasso,’ the Reply to 
Frederick the Great’s “‘ Littérature allemande’”’ and other lost 
works of Goethe’s, which no effort has so far been able to bring 
to light. Yet, alas! there was no manner of doubt as to 
the immeasurable literary and historical importance of the 
vanished “Theatrical Mission,’’ and all kinds of hypotheses 
had been built upon its supposed contents. But at last— 

‘Though proof of the story was always deferr’d, 
This happily now has been furnish’d.” 

Just as, in another realm, the astronomer has been able by 
his sagacity to calculate the course of unknown and unseen 
stars; and, lo! these have at last appeared to his searching 
eye, even so in the comet-year of 1910 did an unexpected star 
of the first magnitude arise in the Goethe-skies, a star which, 
if never seen, was nevertheless not strange, though we had long 
since renounced all hope of ever beholding it with our natural 
eyes. Since the discovery, now a quarter of a century ago, 
of the original ‘“‘ Faust,’ no find of equal importance to 
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Goethe lovers has been made. Yea, this newer discovery 
not only surpasses the former in its bearing upon a single work 
and the history of its creation, but is even more important in 
its revelation of Goethe, the poet and man, and of his personal 
development. 

The credit of discovering the original “* Meister*’ is not 
mine, nor does it belong to any investigator of the Goethe 
traditions, but rather to one of those dilettantes, in the ancient 
and truest sense of the word, to whom the guilds of literature 
have so often been indebted. Indeed, the real discoverer here, 
as in so many other cases, was a happy chante. Nevertheless, 
Gustav Billeter,* whose name will henceforth for ever remain 
linked to the story of Goethe investigation, may justly lay 
claim to our individual gratitude, in so much that he hastened 
to meet this chance half way. Billeter is a teacher of ancient 
languages at the Upper High School at Zirich, where he 
has known how to instil into his pupils his own enthusiasm for 
Goethe. Thus it came about that in December, 1909, one of 
these came to him with a manuscript which had lain many 
long years in his father’s desk, to ask if it were of any import- 
ance. Upon the cover Billeter read an inscription: “* Manu- 
script of Goethe’s book ‘ The Sorrows of Young Werther’”; 
but a brief inspection showed that the work was “‘ Wilhelm 


* See his work, “Goethe, Wilhelm Meister’s Theatrical Mission. 
Communications respecting the newly found earliest form of Wilhelm 
Meister’s Apprenticeship ” (Ziirich, Rascher & Co., 1910). In this the 
author, in addition to a brief Introduction, gives a brightly inspired 
estimate of the work, along with numerous extracts. Compare also m 
own works on the subject, the major portion of which are in ted 
in this Introduction : ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister and the great Goethe at 
Zurich, an Address delivered at Frankfurt a. M., aig 9th, 1910, 
by special request of the Freie Deutsche Hochstift * ( Rundschau, 
May number, 1910); and “ Wilhelm Meister's Theatrical Mission. The 
great Ziirich Goethe Find ” (@oethe-Jakrbuch, 1910, pp. 43 & seg.) ; also, 
H. G. Graf, “‘ Goethe on his Poetry,” first part, Vol. IL., pp. 696 @& seg. 
(Frankfurt a. M., 1902); G. v.. Schulthess-Rech “ Frau Bar 

: Schulthess of Schoenenhof, the Friend of Lavater and Goethe * (Ziirich 
1903) ; Eugen Wolff's “Mignon. A Contribution to the History of 
: Wilhelm Meister’*’ (Munich, 1909); Hans Berendt’s “Goethe's 

Wilhelm Meister.’ A Contribution to the History of its Development ” 
(Dortmund, 1911). At this point, and with reference to the Second 
pee Bae pee VL, _ = ** Mission,” I should like also to call attention 
G0 s drawing of the judgement scene reproduced in the new Morris 
Edition of “‘ Young Goethe * (Vol. IIL, p. 100). —_ 
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Meister.” Imagining that it was merely a copy of the familiar 
“ Apprenticeship,” he laid it on one side in order to complete 
some other work. This being finished, he took up the sheets 
for more detailed examination on the last day of J anuary, 
1910. Here he soon found himself on unknown territory, and 
before the end of the Third Book stumbled on the title, 
“ Wilhelm Meister’s Theatrical Mission.”” This sent him to 
the study of the special expert literature on the subject, and 
ere long he knew what a treasure fortune had brought to his 
hand. To my delight, it was my own annotated edition of 
“ Wilhelm Meister ’* which gave him the desired information, 
and to this accident I owe the great honour and pleasure of 
being entrusted with the publication of the precious manu- 
script, which was handed to me for preparation at the end of 
June last year. A second reason for honouring me with the 
task of scientifically utilizing this great find lies in the fact that 
I occupy the Chair of German Language and Literature in a 
Swiss university, and, as the work was discovered in Switzer- 
land, it was only right that it should be issued to the world 
from that country. 


II 


Ler us briefly call to mind what Switzerland meant to Goethe, 
and see how it came to pass that “‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Theatrical 
Mission ” should first be discovered there. 

Goethe visited Switzerland on many occasions. In his 
* Dichtung und Wahrheit” he speaks with especial charm of 
the first of these Swiss tours, in 1775; but in an independent 
work, his “ Letters from Switzerland,” he also records recollec- 
tions both of this first visit and of hissecondin 1779. But we 
possess numerous other reminiscences of Swiss impressions. 
One of the most beautiful of the songs addressed to Lili was 
composed on the Lake of Ziirich; and his “Song of the 
Spirits over the Waters ” was inspired by the Staubbach in the 
Lauterbrunn Valley. The scene of one of his operas, “ Jery 
and Baetely ’”’ is laid among the mountains of the Canton of 

* Goethe’s Works. Issued in collaboration with many expert 


students by Professor Dr. Karl Heinemann, Vols. 10 and 11 (Leipzig and 
Vienna, Bibliographisches Institut, v. J., 1903-04). 
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Uri, and we know that for a long time Goethe cherished the 
idea of a great Tell poem. We seem to trace Swiss influences 
in certain glorious scenes of ‘‘Faust’’; and in Mignon’s song : 
‘“‘Know’st thou the Land where Citron-Blossom Blows,” as 
well as in the earlier chapters of the ‘‘ Apprenticeship,” the 
scene appears to be dominated by the Gotthard, with its gloomy 
chasms and passes, musical with the jingle of mule-trains. 
The first of these Swiss tours was undertaken by Goethe in 
company with the brothers Stolberg, and in the well-known 
Werther costume. He wished to find out for himself whether he 
“could do without’ Lili, who made him at once so happy and 
so unhappy. At first everything drew him back—“ towards 
fatherland and love.” Buta letter to a lady named Karschin 
reveals what Haller’s homeland soon became to his soul. 
“The entire circulation of my small individuality has gained 
much from my visit to Switzerland.”” And a letter of Goethe’s 
to Sophie Laroche remains for ever a title of glory for Helvetia, 
in which he says: ‘‘ Right glad am I that I know a land such 
as Switzerland ; let happen to me now what may, I have there 
a place of refuge.” Once more, in 1779, the Goethe of the 
Weimar “‘ ten years ”’ sought refuge here just at the time when 
the ‘‘ Theatrical Mission ’’ was in process of inception-——although 
1779 is the one year of the long series beginning with 1777 in 
which no additions to the work are chronicled. This time 
Goethe wishes not only to lay aside his harness, and seek great 
impressions for himself, but also to communicate to another 
all that Switzerland had shown him four years earlier. The 
intention is that the Duke Carl August, whose education was 
at that time Goethe’s task, voluntarily undertaken and carried 
out with faithfulness and success, shall be completely with- 
drawn from the enervating and levelling influences of Court 
life; the serene majesty of Nature and the character of a 
great man are to be his purifiers and instructors. The great 
man is Lavater in Zirich, ‘‘ the seal and topmost summit of the 
whole journey.” Happy and uplifted, as the phrase runs in 
“‘Tlmenau,”’ the pair return home; a monument is planned for 
the park at Weimar, which may express their sense of gratitude 
to Switzerland. Goethe’s third visit to Switzerland in 1797 did 
not equal these two in personal importance for himself, His 
companion on this occasion was the Swiss painter Heinrich 
Vill 
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Meyer von Staefa, who for many years also shared the poet's 
house in Weimar as his faithful and greatly valued friend. 

Among the circle of friends in Ziirich who clustered around 
and almost worshipped Lavater, and with whom Goethe 
became acquainted in 1775, the first place for him was occupied 
by Frau BARBARA SCHULTHESS, wife of the manufacturer 
David Schulthess at Schoenenhof. Even in the homeland 
Goethe had heard from Lavater of this most excellent woman, 
and had already entered into correspondence with her, an inter- 
course which lasted for many years, but of which unfortunately 
only very meagre fragments remain to reveal to us the beautiful 
relations existing between these two persons. To Frau Baebe 
a place of honour will ever be accorded among the best and 
truest female friends of Goethe. She was what Goethe loved 
to call a “ Nature.”” A woman of warm temperament and of 
decidedly motherly instincts, such as so admirably adorned 
Frau Aja; yet at the same time a woman of great inde- 
pendence and resolution, thoroughly sound and capable, and 
moreover prudent and elegant. lLavater calls her ‘a manly 
woman ”’ (“‘eine Maennin’’), and ‘‘ Ever thesame”’; while our 
poet speaks of her as “‘ the Cordial One,” and it is certain that 
her image floated before him when describing the ‘‘ Fair Good 
One” in ‘“‘ Meister’s Travels.” He had already often written to 
her from Italy, by which time they addressed each other by the 
familiar “‘du’’?; and on his return from Rome he made a con- 
siderable détour in order to see her once more. In Constance 
they passed eight happy days together; but Ziirich he 
avoided on Lavater’s account, whom he now regarded with 
quite other eyes than formerly. Once more he sought her out 
upon his third tour ; but now it is already manifest that he has 
become another man; the Goethe after Italy, who writes 
against Christianity and takes a Christiane into his house, 
becomes ever more and more a stranger to the pious and 
severely moral friend of Lavater. With bitter pain she per- 
ceives how their pathways diverge; but it was not she, “* ever 
the same,’ who broke off their relationship, and she never 
forgot the poet.* 


* Attempts have been made to draw certain conclusions from the fact 
that Barbara Schulthess is nowhere mentioned in Goethe’s writings. On 
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Like Charlotte von Stein, who was never quite free from 
traces of jealousy towards her, Barbara Schulthess also belongs 
to the most intimate of those friends to whom before the 
Italian journey the poet Goethe delighted to unbosom himself. 
To her also applies the speech of the Princess in “Tasso”: “I 
rejoice when prudent men speak, that I may understand what 
they intend.” With thankful and intelligent pleasure she 
received from Goethe not only his printed works, such as 
‘“ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship”? and ‘‘ Hermann and 
Dorothea,” but also those which were not yet published, viz. : 
the poem of ‘‘ Tasso” and ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Theatrical 
Mission.” In a letter of 1783 Goethe requested his mother to 
forward after perusal the manuscript of the Fourth Book of 
** Wilhelm Meister’? to Frau Schulthess; adding that he had 
caused a special casket to be made for the MSS. of the original 
** Meister.” But not content with literally devouring the 
manuscript (that it might be speedily returned to Weimar), 
Frau Baebe and her eldest daughter, of the same name, set to 
work and made a careful copy of the whole as the successive 
parts came to hand. In the diary of the younger Baebe for 
1783—85 we can trace how the “ Meister’? consignments 
arrived from Weimar, the enthusiasm they evoked and how 
the work of copying progressed. And it is this copy which 
to-day reveals to us the original “‘ Meister,’’ although the poet’s 
own manuscript was duly destroyed. This is the copy which 
now, after the lapse of a hundred and twenty-five years, has 
been found in the house of a descendant of the dear good 
woman who made it. In like manner we possess the original 
‘* Faust ”’ in the careful transcript of a lady friend of Goethe’s, 
Luise von Goechhausen, the Weimar maid of honour. Itis a 
happy providence that we should thus owe the preservation of 
two such precious masterpieces by the most “womanly” of 


poets to the faithful care and fine sensibility of feminine 
admirers ! 


the other hand, a recently discovered project for the continuation of 
“ Dichtung und Wahrheit ”’ (Goethe-Jahrbuch, Vol. 28, p. 13) proves that 
the poet intended to immortalise the image of his Swiss friend in a 
place of the first importance. 
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“WILHELM MEISTER ” has been called the most personal of 
Goethe’s imaginative works. Like ‘“‘ Faust,” it also constitutes 
one of his great life-works, and, excepting “‘ Faust,” no other 
occupied so much of his time. More than half a century 
lies between the earliest inception of the “ Theatrical 
Mission” and the fixing of the last coping-stone upon the 
“ Travels.” Both the young Goethe and the aged Goethe have 
their share therein. Like ‘“ Faust,’ it is a work which 
allows us clearly to trace his various creative periods in its 
several strata of construction. ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister’? was not 
one of those works produced at one casting, like ‘‘ Goetz’ or 
“Werther,” but was compacted together of many elements. 
Strongly marked differences of tendency, mood and style 
detract from its harmony as a work of imagination, and render 
its comprehension more difficult. This Goethe himself very 
clearly felt, and described the romance as one of his “* most 
incalculable productions,” to which ‘“‘he himself scarcely 
possessed the key.’ Whoever, then, would understand the 
work must first of all learn something of the history of its 
development. 

The oldest surviving witness to Goethe’s labour on ‘‘ Wilhelm 
Meister ’’ occurs in February, 1777, or only three years after 
the completion of ‘“‘ Werther.’’ This consists of a brief notice 
in Goethe’s diary that he had dictated some of it in the garden. 
May we not regard it as premonitory of the great romance’s 
budding, that in the ‘‘ Geschwister,’’ written in October, 1776, 
he calls the two lovers Wilhelm and Mariana,* and makes the 
former a merchant? Yea, it is even probable, as has been 
shown by Berendt, that its inception goes back to those Frank- 
furt times (about 1773), mirrored therein with such visible 
distinctness. Not only does it reproduce the days of boyhood 
and his delight in the marionette theatre; but in Book 2, 
Chap. I., the story specially reminds us of Wilhelm’s illness, 
and of the student Goethe returning sick from Leipzig ; 
while Lili may well have supplied details for the description of 


* Most of Werther’s letters are also addressed to a Wilhelm, Lotte had 
a sister Marianne, and there is a character of the same name in his opera 
ee ‘Lila,’ 
x1 
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Mariana. As early as July, 1777, Knebel reports that Goethe 
had read him “his new production, ‘Wilhelm Meister’s 
Theatrical Mission,’ which is a very fine work.” But not only 
to his neighbours in Weimar did Goethe communicate his 
growing work, but also, as we have seen, to distant friends, 
thus, for instance, to Merck of Darmstadt, whom he informed 
in 1780 that in this romance he intended to present “ theatri- 
cal life in its entirety.” Five years later the poet 
announces to Frau von Stein that he has completed the Sixth 
Book, and therewith the first part of his novel. It is precisely 
these six Books which we now possess in the Schulthess copy. 
Six more, then, were to complete the ‘‘ Theatrical Mission ” ; 
but in the seventh Goethe appears to have stuck fast, and the 
plan for the remainder, which he wrote out in 1785, has not 
been preserved. The work came to a standstill. Goethe 
crossed his water-shed, Italy, and became another poet, who 
in a second great stage of productivity slowly brought a vastly 
altered scheme to completion. In 1787 he wrote from Rome 
to the Duke Carl August that he might perhaps finish the novel 
by the time he entered upon his fortieth year; but in this same 
year his “Italian Journey ”’ clearly revealed that under those 
skies no such continuation was possible. The work had become 
strange toits author, and he gave the preference to others. 
Not until 1791 did he bethink him again of that outline for 
Books 7 to 12, and two years later we hear him speak of his 
“old novel,’ which he intends ‘“ by hook or by crook” to 
finish next year. But to effect this some external pressure was 
needful, and this he procured by selling the novel in 1794 to 
the Berlin publisher Unger. 

And now at last, with Schiller’s earnest co-operation, the 
task of recasting, or rather recreating, the entire work from the 
Third Book onwards was commenced, in order to prepare it for 
the press. The six original Books of the ‘“‘ Theatrical Mission” 
were more or less bodily cast into the melting-pot, freshly run 
together and re-written. In the printed edition they corre- 
spond to the first four Books and a few chapters of the Fifth. 
To Goethe himself they represent, as he once observed to 
Herder, nothing more than a “ pseudo confession,’ which he 
felt impelled to shake “‘ from heart and neck”; and only now 
that we have the “‘ Theatrical Mission” in our hands, can we 
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see how truly the poet spoke when he assured Schiller that he 
was really nothing more than the editor of what had been 
written long years before. Even the old name of the novel 
must go, and a new one, “‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship,” 
meets us for the first time in 1793 in a copyist’s receipt for 
wages. Earlyin 1795 the first volume appeared in Berlin, and 
in the following year the work was completed in four volumes 
of two Books each. 


IV 


Even this brief outline of the development of the novel 
reveals how complete was the breach in its building and 
articulation, a fact to which Goethe himself repeatedly called 
attention. We do not possess two complete conceptions of one 
complete work, which can be conveniently compared, but— 
just as is the case with the ‘“ Travels’”—on one hand the 
original form only of the first half, and on the other the finally 
executed design, into the earlier half of which that original 
portion had been incorporated, but with manifold variations. 
In referring, therefore, to the completed ‘‘ Apprenticeship ”’ 
we can only speak of the incomplete ‘“‘ Theatrical Mission ” so 
far as we do not consider it merely as a fragment. 

This is not the only case in which an artist, dealing with a 
great work which has occupied him for a long time, has shifted 
his original standpoint, and in which something quite different 
from his first plan has at last been evolved. <A work of 
art grows with its creator; the artist grows with his creation. 
In such cases it is not surprising that the reader, who can only 
view the completed work as a whole, should stumble upon 
détours, blanks and contradictions, or should here and 
there miss mortices and connecting joints. A novel which 
was thus changed in its entire scheme and tendency during 
growth, and therefore in its artistic unity, was Immermann’s 
‘* Minchhausen.”’ The author himself compares this work to 
‘* a boy who suddenly takes his fling in his fifteenth year.” His 
first intention was merely to write a satirical novel of the day, 
which should reveal exterior life as in a concave mirror, in order 
later, out of innermost experience, to set purest poetry over 
against satire, to place the positive alongside the negative, 
and the optimistic element beside the pessimistic. 
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Precisely so was it also with ‘“‘ Wilhelm Meister,” the greatest 
of all German romances. This is not the place to attempt any- 
thing approaching an exhaustive analysis of this truly inex- 
haustible work, or even to discuss in outline the full significance 
of this newly-discovered version. We must content ourselves 
with merely indicating a few of its more salient points of 
view. 

Schiller, who followed the final editing of the ‘‘ Apprentice- 
ship’? with the sagacious and helpful watchfulness of a truly 
productive criticism, confessed to his friend in 1796 that he had 
so far been able to recognise the continuity of the romance, but 
not its unity. To this Goethe replied that no other unity 
would be found in the book than that of a steadily advancing 
continuity. Schiller several times further remarked that, in his 
opinion, the main idea had not been sufficiently worked out ; 
and it is very characteristic that so clear-sighted and soundly 
critical a reader as Goethe’s mother could not perceive the end 
of the ‘“‘ Apprenticeship ’’ at the close of the Eighth Book, but 
reckoned with certainty upon a fifth volume to follow. 

Goethe was conscious from the very outset that his original 
plan, so far as he ever clearly conceived one, had changed 
yet more and more as the work progressed. He loved his off- 
spring, “‘ not as it was, but for what it might become.” These 
words he wrote to Frau von Stein in 1785—that is to say, while 
still working at the “ Theatrical Mission”’—and during the 
period of its great transformation never felt quite easy in his 
mind concerning the process. ‘‘ After the singular fate which 
has befallen this production, both from within and without, it 
would indeed be no wonder that I should grow confused about 
it. I have in the end simply held fast to my original idea, and - 
shall rejoice if it lead me safely out of the labyrinth.” But 
that he had not remained true to this “‘ idea ’’ he also confessed 
to Schiller. He seemed to himself, said he, ‘like one who, 
having set down a series of great and little numbers one above 
the other, then wilfully makes mistakes in the addition, in 
order, from God knows what strange whim, to diminish the sum 
total.” In his “ Annals”? Goethe endeavours to explain the 
idea which had guided him. ‘The beginnings of ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister,’ ”’ he there unfolds, ‘“‘ sprang from a dim presentiment 
of the great truth, that a man may often attempt to do some 
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thing for which Nature has denied him the necessary qualifica- 
tions; would undertake and practise things in which he can 
never become adept. An inward sentiment warns him to 
desist, but being unable to come to a clear understanding with 
himself, he is driven along false pathways to false purposes, 
without rightly knowing how it has been done. Among these 
may be reckoned everything that we speak of as false tendency, 
dilettantism, etc. If now and then a glimmering of the truth 
creep into his soul, there arises a feeling which borders on 
despair, and yet, only half resisting, he lets himself be borne 
along upon the wave. Not afew waste the fairest part of their 
lives in this way, and sink at last into prodigious dejection. 
And yet it is possible for all these false steps to lead on to some 
priceless good: a presentiment ever more and more unfolded, 
revealed and confirmed in ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ ; yea, which is 
at last emphatically declared in the words: ‘Thou seemest to 
me like Saul the son of Kish, who, setting forth to seek his 
father’s asses, found a kingdom.’ ” 

This certainly was a well-developed idea, and corresponds on 
the whole with the story of the novel. But it was not until 
many years later—in 1819—that Goethe wrote these words, 
and it is at least doubtful whether he.did not afterwards deduce 
this idea from the novel itself, as it lay complete before him, 
although he said it had guided him all through from the 
beginning. Similar deductions on his part have not seldom 
been noted. 

In less general terms, but with more precision, Schiller has 
formulated the leading idea of the “‘ Apprenticeship,” as it 
appeared to him. The goal which Wilhelm, after a long series 
of errors, finally attained was that he passed from an empty and 
uncertain ideal—that of the actor—to a definite and active life, 
yet without thereby sacrificing his power of idealisation; the 
theatre was to him the bridge from the world of actuality to 
that of the ideal. 


‘* Wilhelm Meister ’’ is a romance of the theatre. ‘“‘ The play 
lasted very long ”’ are the first words of the ‘‘ Apprenticeship.” 
Our first glimpse of the hero is as the lover of an actress, a fiery 
enthusiast for the stage, who, since the days of earliest child- 
hood and of a well-remembered marionette performance, has 
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known nothing higher than the theatre, and has even made 
several attempts as a dramatic author. He can find no satis- 
faction in the career of a merchant, to which, like both father 
and friend, he is to devote himself. ‘“‘ He fancied himself 
conscious of a distinct summons of Fate, who, through Mariana, 
reached out her hand to drag him from that stagnating and 
dreary burgher life, which he had so long desired to escape . . . 
and with self-complaisant modesty saw in himself the eminent 
actor, the creator of that future national theatre, after which 
he had heard so many sigh.”’ But the fancied faithlessness of bis 
beloved extinguishes this plan; he seeks, and appears to find, 
forgetfulness in diligent office-work, declares that it was all a 
mistake, and devotes his dramatic masterpieces to the flames. 
By an external accident, after the lapse of years, he becomes 
associated with a troupe of actors, and once more flatters him- 
self that he may finally succeed “‘ in drawing a few cupfuls from 
the great ocean of true Nature, to be dispensed from the stage 
to the thirsty public of his fatherland.’”’ Shakespeare is the 
shining star which now guides him; the great Briton whose 
name he also bears, and who had been for Goethe himself the 
key wherewith to unlock the world of life. From the wandering 
troupe he passes to the more reputable permanent stage of his 
friend Serlo.* But now once more his friend and brother-in- 
law, the energetic business man Werner, seeks to convince him 
of the happiness of burgher life and of practical toil. ‘‘ What 
good will it do me to forge good iron, when my own inner-self is 
full of dross ? or to reduce an estate to order, when I am not at 
one with myself?”’ His sole and highest purpose is now to 
strive after true culture, the development of his inner manhood, 
a purpose, he believes, only to be attained in the theatre. In 
Germany a certain degree of personal cultivation was only 
possible for the nobleman, and the burgher forfeited his 
individuality, Upon the boards alone could a ‘‘ man of culture 
appear in his full lustre, as good personally as in the upper 
classes.”” Genuine German life was just then in a condition of 
stagnation, and it was precisely in the scenic world of brilliant 


* In Serlo we have to think of F. L. Schroeder, of Hambur 
proauad he Beaks 4 phere In Hp oxiinal “ Meister ”’ ns 
indicated as ‘“‘ H——,” and as a “ brisk, industrial t a 
Coates ViIL), ustrial town’’ (Book 6, 
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make-believe that many of its most gifted and ardent youth 
found refuge, consolation and compensation. Wilhelm signs 
Serlo’s contract. As Hamlet, whose réle well suited his dis- 
position, he meets with merited success, and thus begins to 
dream once more of “a new epoch for the German theatre.” 
But, alas! this ideal vanishes only too quickly ; serious tragedy 
has to make way for light opera, the darling child of a spectacle- 
loving public; the troupe declines from the success attained 
and is disbanded, while Wilhelm sees himself thrust aside as 
superfluous. A mission entrusted to him by the dying actress 
Aurelia leads him to the castle of her former faithless lover 
Lothario, and into the circle of those wise and capable men 
who are destined to complete his education. Here he beholds 
them engaged in consistent and earnest action for the general 
weal, and the image of the theatrical world fades completely. 
The stages of his previous life now seem but as so many 
wanderings from the true path. Jarno ungently shakes him 
from his darling dream of becoming an accomplished actor, and 
once more he writes to Werner: “‘I am leaving the theatre 
and attaching myself to men whose intercourse must in every 
sense conduct me to downright and certain activity.” He dis- 
covers that he has sought for culture where none was to be 
found. He has learned wisdom from his own errors, his 
apprenticeship is ended: ‘‘ A new-born day invites to newer 
shores.’ ‘‘ Here, or nowhere, is America!” Jarno teaches 
him: “It is well for a man on first entering the world to 
think highly of his own person, to aim at gaining many advan- 
tages for himself, that he may seek to do everything possible. 
But when development has once attained a certain degree, it 
is of advantage that he learn to lose himself in a larger 
society, that he learn to live for others and to forget self in 
serviceable action. Then first will he learn to know himself; 
for intercourse really brings us into comparison with others.” 
And the same Jarno explains to him later that a man cannot 
become happy until his own free and unfettered endeavours 
have themselves fixed his limitations. Wilhelm is no true actor, 
but merely a dilettante, a born dilettante; his ‘‘ mission” was 
only a pretence, a self-deception; the stage but a transitory 
interlude, a step upon the path of culture in its highest sense. 
The enthusiastic dilettante is now trained to real work; he 
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who imagined himself a ‘‘master” recognises that he is a 
pupil. As H. Hettner finely expresses it, he had sought the 
actor’s art, and found the art of living. This highest form of 
culture, this maturing of a true and full manhood, becomes 
now Wilhelm’s ideal, as it was the ideal of the whole humani- 
tarian age, with its joy in education, and of Goethe the 
classicist. The young Goethe of the “Sturm und Drang” had 
discovered in Shakespeare and his tragedies an utmost highest, 
in which he found a “ mission”? to become himself a German 
Shakespeare. But to the Goethe of the Weimar ten years 
there appeared another mission: for long years he abandoned 
poetry in order to create for the general weal, for the great 
whole, finding sufficient task in each day’s advancement. 
And it is in the person of young Wilhelm that he reveals to 
us his own development. 

This idea of culture in the sense of an ideal humanity is the 
idea of ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship.”’ which we have 
here developed apart from that circle of symbolic female 
forms, among whom Wilhelm’s devious pathway reaches step 
by step to its perfection; apart also from the secret and 
mysterious guidance proceeding from the potentates of the 
tower; apart, too, from the romantic and poetic figures of 
the book, Mignon and the old harper; and apart, finally, 
from all which his long unstilled, but eventually satisfied, 
longing for Italy meant to his imagination. 


Was this idea from the very outset the underlying and lead- 
ing thought of the romance, or was its aim originally another 
and a nearer? In other words: Is the title, the “ Theatrical 
Mission,’ to be understood verbally and definitely, or not ? 
Is it a question here, as in Goethe’s contemporary poem of 
‘** Hans Sachs’ Poetic Mission,” of an actually executed real 
mission, carried through to a successful issue; or is the title to 
be taken as ironically intended, just as the name ‘‘ Meister’ 
may not without irony be employed in both senses for the 
eternal scholar Wilhelm ?» Was this mission from the very 
beginning only a pretended, an erroneous one? Minor 
declared himself of this-opinion years ago. But in this he is 
wrong; for although the original “‘ Meister’? does not remain 
uniform, but rather betrays manifest divergencies from its 
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original plan, and breaks off half-way ; although it shows 
Wilhelm as occasionally expressing strong aversion to the 
stage’s “ will o’ the wisp;’’ and though the poet frequently 
treats his hero’s opinions ironically as one who seldom lacks 
the ‘curtain of self-deception’’ (See Book III., Chap. XII., and 
Book V., Chap. II.) ; yet it is at least possible that in the old 
plan of the novel Wilhelm, the successful theatrical poet and 
actor whom we learn to know, might eventually rise to be a 
great régisseur and theatrical manager, and on this wise 
fulfil a mission, such as may well have enticed the youthful 
Goethe of that day. Let us remember Lessing and the Ham- 
burg enterprise, and recognise that attempts to create a 
German National Theatre were then the order of the day, and 
were very much over-estimated in regard to their influence 
upon general German culture. Why then did the novel change 
its tendency ? Because the young Wilhelm no longer corre- 
sponded to Goethe. Ina letter to Charlotte von Stein in 1782, 
he calls it, exaggerating here already; his “own beloved 
dramatic likeness ;’’ while twelve years later, as mentioned 
above, he describes the romance, as merely a ‘*‘ pseudo con- 
fession.”’ 

But in any case the original “‘ Meister ’’ fragment is through 
and through a theatre romance, an impress of Goethe’s 
maturing theatrical experiences and perceptions. Outwardly 
the poet confines himself much more than in the ‘“‘ Apprentice- 
ship” to the sphere of the wandering troupe’s Scarron-like 
‘Roman Comique;’’ though I do not believe in the direct 
influence of the same, as recently again maintained by Eugen 
Wolff. The brilliantly written Third and Fourth Books, which 
to us are mainly new territory, must have especial interest as a 
pregnant piece of the theatrical and intellectual history of the 
eighteenth century. The manageress de Retti, with her 
brilliant dramatic gifts, who with her company produces 
Wilhelm’s “ Belshazzar,” is a truly striking character.. Her 
manly energy and haughty lust of power, her serious views of 
art, the agitated variety of her life and loves, her alternating 
relations to the ‘‘ purists” of German literature, and her 
declaration: ‘‘I banished the buffoon,’’ make her almost an 
embodiment of the famous actress Neuber. 
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As may be gathered from our outline of the genesis of 
‘Wilhelm Meister,” we had long been variously informed as to 
the character and contents of the “‘ Theatrical Mission,” and it 
is now exceedingly instructive to establish to what extent such 
information is confirmed, and how far the hypotheses based 
thereupon still hold good. By way of preface let me say that, 
on the whole, the differences between the two versions are not 
so great as we were beforehand disposed to assume, and many 
a bold conjecture is now as completely contradicted as was the 
case with many ‘“‘ Faust ” hypotheses when the original of that 
work came to light. Above all is this the fate of Wolff's 
suggestion that the union of Wilhelm and Mignon in the bonds 
of love and their united flight to the lauded land of Italy were 
the final dénouement of the “ Theatrical Mission.” 

Of the last-named work we knew not only the title, and a 
solitary quotation from the Fourth Book, which had come down 
to us by accident, but also the date of its creation and the 
approximate size of certain Books. This last item we knew 
from the still extant receipts of Goethe’s secretary Vogel, who 
noted upon each, Book by Book, the exact number of pages 
copied. But, more than this, we possess records from several 
persons to whom Goethe communicated the manuscript of his 
growing work. 

When, in 1806, during a stay in Frankfurt, Ludwig Tieck 
visited Goethe’s mother, she told him—so his biographer 
Koepke relates—that she long kept ‘‘ the old Wilhelm Meister ” 
upon her book-shelves in six manuscript volumes: and that 
in this older version ‘‘the marriage of Wilhelm and Mariana 
was to form the conclusion.” This statement fails entirely to 
be confirmed, and we can only conclude, presuming that the 
Tieck- Koepke story is correct, that the good lady’s very lively 
fancy had for once played her false. 

But it is otherwise with another report concerning ‘‘ the old 
Wilhelm Meister,” traceable to Herder. In 1795 the latter, 
writing to Countess Baudissin, says: ‘‘ One learned to know the 
young man from childhood, became gradually interested in him, 
even when he falls into error. The poet has now given him 
another form; we see him at once where we would rather not 
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see him, and can only understand his aberrations by imagining 
their cause; but he has not yet so far interested us as to 
enlist sympathy. I made representations to the poet on this 
point, but he held to his opinion.” That the original 
“‘Meister”’ exhibits this difference, and that we learn to know 
Wilhelm from childhood, these are now confirmed, and in this 
respect we endorse Herder’s otherwise often unjust comments 
on the “ Apprenticeship.’ If for a moment we consider one of 
the most important novels of the nineteenth century, another 
great romance of culture like ‘“‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ we shall in 
many ways find in it the prototype of the latter. Of Gottfried 
Keller’s ‘‘ Gruener Heinrich” we also possess, as is well known, 
two versions. In the former the poet introduces his hero as a 
youth on the point of leaving his native town to perfect him- 
self as a painter in Munich. There he once more reads an old 
manuscript in which, while still at home, he had noted down 
the impressions of his childhood. This youthful history of 
the hero—in the ego style—which fills nearly a thousand pages 
of print, and sorely interrupts the flow of the narrative, is 
intended to supply what we should like to have known from 
its commencement. We therefore entirely concur with Keller’s 
decision, in recasting his work, to show us Henry Lee from 
childhood. But Goethe does the exact contrary. In the 
second form of “‘ Wilhelm Meister” the hero steps before us 
as a grown young man, who now and then relates sundry 
episodes of his youth; whereas the first version, on the con- 
trary, gave a straightforward, continuous and chronologically 
natural story of a developing personage. Here, in the 
‘‘'Theatrical Mission,’”? we make acquaintance with Wilhelm 
from infancy, and in this manner his “Theatrical Mission ”’ 
is made more clearly comprehensible. In the easy tone of a 
narrator Goethe takes us to his hero’s boyhood, and with all 
the charm of intimate familiarity paints us the epoch-making 
Christmas festival. We seem to be one of the party as 
Wilhelm’s splendid old grandmother, whom we at once clasp 
to our hearts, patches the marionettes together for the children 
neglected by their own parents. We watch the growing excite- 
ment and rapture of the first performance, noting especially 
how Wilhelm’s very soul is stirred, and are at once far more 
deeply interested in the silent, dreamy and singular boy, who 
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in his vivid fancy lives a separate inner life, not understood by 
the others. With that deep insight into the soul of childhood 
and youth peculiar to the young Goethe we gaze into this 
unfolding mind. Does not Goethe himself in his own early 
youth, whose symbolical image the romance sets before us, 
seem much nearer than in the picture presented in the 
“‘ Apprenticeship”? ? For the same reason the boy Wilhelm 
of the “‘ Theatrical Mission ” appears far truer and more natural 
than the boy Felix of the ‘‘ Apprenticeship,” or even of the 
“Travels,” in which there is much about him precociously 
unchildlike. 

Whereas in the unbroken sequence of the original version we 
behold with our own eyes how Wilhelm’s passion for the theatre 
grows and expands, we must in the later form content ourselves 
with very abbreviated retrospective reports. Instead of the 
direct record of a simple objective narration, we have Wilhelm 
speaking of these things casually as a grown man, and not 
without a certain deprecatory irony, as outgrown stages in his 
development. And to whom does he tell the story in the 
** Apprenticeship’? 2 First to his own mother, who had herself 
given him the dolls’ theatre, and who knows all about it far 
better than he; then further to his lover, who finds no pleasure 
in the narrative, extending, as it does, through six whole 
chapters, and whom the poet, with very characteristic self- 
irony, permits to fall asleep several times during the narration. 
We therefore entirely agree with Wieland (whose ‘‘ Agathon ”’ 
certainly furnished the example for this reconstruction), who, 
after reading the “‘ Apprenticeship ’’ in 1795, declared that the 
first form, as written ten years earlier, was far more vivacious 
than the later work. Indeed, Goethe himself, in that same 
year 1795, confessed in conversation that he could no longer 
recall his youthful impressions with the vividness of his earlier 
“Wilhelm: ” for the distinctness of recollection with which 
he had penned his “ Meister ”’ fifteen years before had now 
when he came to retouch it, been dulled. : 

Moreover, in the original ‘‘ Meister ’’ Wilhelm’s father comes 
bodily before us in the very first chapter, whereas in the 
““ Apprenticeship ’’ we hear him first spoken of in the eleventh. 
Mariana, too, is not introduced until the fourteenth chapter of 
Book I., so that we can see the hero’s love visibly growing 
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before our eyes, while the opening paragraphs of the 
Apprenticeship ’ already reveal their passion as at its high- 
water mark. 


VI 


MinoR has judiciously pointed out how ‘“‘ Wilhelm Meister ” 
arose out of “‘recapitulations”’ on the part of Goethe, and 
thereby indicated the biographical character of the romance. 
And how great are its autobiographical contents, especially 
in the earlier Books, even in the second version, we learn, 
among others, from the splendid letter of Frau Aja in which she 
says, in acknowledging the receipt of the first volume, “My 
dear Son, best and heartiest thanks for thy ‘ Wilhelm!’ 
That was indeed a treat forme! I felt thirty years younger— 
I saw thee and the other lads busy on the third floor with your 
preparations for the puppet-play—saw Elise Bethmann being 
thrashed by the eldest Moor, with much besides.”’ But in 
the original “‘ Meister ’’ this element of self-biography is far 
stronger and more tangible; here Goethe tells the story of 
the dolls’ theatre, and other youthful reminiscences, with 
immensely more freshness and life than in “ Dichtung und 
Wahrheit,” written a whole generation later. In the “ Appren- 
ticeship ’’ much of this is entirely wiped out or thrust aside. 
Thus in the latter Wilhelm’s sisters are only lightly mentioned, 
one of them becoming later Werner’s wife, but without their 
entering otherwise into the action of the story at all. On the 
other hand the original ‘“‘ Meister’ introduces a sister of Wil- 
helm as an actively co-operating person. Her name of Amelia 
—in the ‘‘ Apprenticeship ”’ she has no name at all—is an evi- 
dent alias for Goethe’s own beloved sister Cornelia. Here the 
poet erects for the truest, yea, in some senses the only, partner 
of his first human and poetical development, a monument such 
as we have hitherto vainly sought in all his other works. Amelia 
grows up alongside Wilhelm, and in the second Book gives her 
hand to Werner (in connection with whom we think of Cornelia’s 
husband Schlosser). She comes before us, especially in the 
great fourth chapter of Book II. of the “ Theatrical Mission,” 
precisely in the character of Cornelia. The young married 
couple and Wilhelm set out for a walk together, The talk falls 
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upon Wilhelm’s earlier poetic attempts. Their author treats 
them very patronisingly as things which he has outgrown, and 
scoffs at them as puerile exercises; while his loving sister 
earnestly takes up their defence. She tells with what pleasure 
she had written these pieces down for him—exactly as Cornelia 
did those of her brother. Like her also, she had shared all her 
brother’s poetical projects, fallen in love with his plays and 
heroes, and learned the ‘‘finest passages”’ by heart, some of 
which she proceeds at once to recite. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that, like Wilhelm’s 
sisters, so also his parents approach more nearly in the older 
version to Goethe’s own family. Quitethe contrary. Itis only 
in the reconstructed work that the father is presented as an 
amateur and collector, as indeed Councillor Goethe was. In the 
original “‘ Meister’ he is an ungenial man, living an unhappy 
married life, and with but little thought for his children. And 
Wilhelm’s mother is at first a “‘ monstrosity.” Although the 
mother of five children, she gives way to a passion for an 
insipid man, and thereby brings strife and discord into the 
home. Dissatisfied and wayward, she cannot be anything to 
her children, and especially estranges Wilhelm, the eldest. 
Here, therefore, there is nothing in the two parents to remind 
one of those in the Grosser Hirschgraben at Frankfurt. In 
the ‘‘ Theatrical Mission ”’ it is the grandmother on the father’s 
side who provides the sole refuge and consolation of the 
children, and more particularly of Wilhelm. Here, also it is 
she who, like Goethe’s own grandmother, Frau Goethe, pro- 
cures the dolls’ theatre for the youngsters on Christmas Eve; 
and though more vividly depicted here than later in ‘‘ Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit,” yet in the ‘“‘ Apprenticeship’? she is 
entirely omitted. Other theatrical impressions of the Frank- 
furt days are also more clearly reproduced in the first version 
than in the second. According to this new manuscript, Goethe 
had really as a boy seen ‘‘ Faust” upon his puppet-theatre, a 
fact which we have hitherto only been able to assume. 

Among other differences I mention first of all that the secret 
league which Wilhelm conducts (in what often strikes us as a 
strange and peculiar manner) is a later addition. Conse- 
quently the unknown person who appears at the end of the 
First Book of the ‘‘ Apprenticeship” is absent from the 
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“Mission.”’ In a word, there is no Abbé to correct in premoni- 
tory tones the hero’s views of ‘‘ Fate.” The finely-executed 
figure of Mariana’s match-making servant Barbara was also 
developed later out of a nameless theatrical seamstress. It is 
only in the “ Apprenticeship ” that Laertes grows into a figure 
of full substance ; his réle falling in the original form partly to 
Wilhelm. The fair-haired wig-maker’s apprentice, who in the 
** Mission ’’ does not yet bear the name of Frederick, appears 
here as a young nobleman, and a member of that brilliant circle 
of which the ‘“‘ Amazon ”’ is the focus ; while it is not until the 
“Apprenticeship”? that we hear anything of the Countess’s 
fancy for Wilhelm. The pathological and hysterical symptoms 
in Mignon are also present in the earlier version—contrary to 
Eugen Wolff's conjecture. On the other hand, her subsequent 
history, which makes the old harper her father, is certainly a 
later invention of the poet’s, who as the work progressed 
changed so many other motives, and thus destroyed the unity 
of the romance. There is only one more detail which I should 
like to point out. Mignon’s song: ‘‘ Know’st thou the land 
where citron-blossom blows ?”’ ends its first strophe with the 
line: 
“-Tis there, ’tis there, 
O my beloved, I with thee would fare!” 


This expression “‘ beloved,”’ has always struck us as peculiar, 
for not only does it lack accord with the exclamations of the 
other two verses: ‘‘O my protector” and “ O father,” but, 
above all, does not agree with Mignon’s reserved character, 
which painfully seeks to hide every sign of her affection for 
Wilhelm. Now, however, in the ‘‘ Theatrical Mission ’’ this 
word becomes Oommander, which corresponds with a version 
found among Herdevr’s papers, and has obviously been altered 
into ‘‘ beloved” by an error in writing or printing. But other 
variations of the same song lead us to prefer the later to the 
earlier version. Thus, golden oranges glow more brightly amid 
“sloomy”’ than among “ verdant leafage;’’ and it is an 

‘improvement consequent upon actual observation in Italy, 
when Goethe changes the original, ‘‘ bright stands the laurel ” 
to ‘‘ high stands the laurel.” 

What appear to him as new additions in the ‘‘ Apprentice- 
ship’ are indicated by Schiller’s friend Koerner in a letter, 
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which admirably analyses the novel. Here he observes also 
that, although much is said of the hero’s poetical effusions, no 
specimen is adduced. In the original “ Meister” this was 
otherwise. Chapters III. to V. of the Second Book afford us a 
deep insight into Wilhelm’s poetic beginnings—and, we may 
here affirm with peculiar confidence, also into Goethe’s. The 
hero’s dramatic efforts are discussed in chronological sequence, 
and although this part of the narrative perhaps makes some 
rather broad assumptions, yet these are not simply extracts or 
padding, mere specimens of various dramas which Goethe has 
dragged in, so to speak, by the hair, but these comments and 
examples belong rather to the action of the romance, and are 
intimately connected therewith. Moreover, from the technical 
standpoint, these are not dry and lifeless discourses, but are 
translated in these chapters into lively and dramatic dialogue. 
We hear first of all of boyish, immature imitations of Plautus, 
then of pastoral, and finally of biblical dramas. Here, too, our 
extremely scanty knowledge of those first dramatic attempts, 
which Goethe afterwards burned, is very considerably enlarged ; 
for no doubt they are his own works which are here quoted and 
analysed. Yea, it is certain that in Wilhelm we recognise 
Goethe’s ‘‘ beloved dramatic prototype,” to whom, moreover, he 
once gives the epithet of “‘the old hopeful” (Book III., 
Chap. X.), aname which he applied to himself in a letter to 
Knebel of August 13th, 1780. Thus in particular we make 
much closer acquaintance with Goethe’s youthful biblical 
drama of “ Belshazzar,” of which so far we only possessed 
twenty couplets, and hear moreover of two completed and a 
whole troop of unfinished pastoral pieces, whereas hitherto we 
only knew of his “‘Laune des Verliebten.” Although the 
elegant verses in the fourth chapter of Book II., and Mignon’s 
song ‘“‘ Bid me not speak, be nothing spoken,” are indicated 
as excerpts from a youthful drama, ‘‘ The Queenly Anchorite,”’ 
yet this is certainly a poetic fiction. These verses are un- 
doubtedly fruits of the Weimar days, indeed of the eighties, 
and we are hereby warned not to set too high a value on the 
autobiographical contents of the ‘‘ Theatrical Mission.” In the 
Same way one must be careful not to accept the narrative of 
the earlier Books of “ Dichtung und Wahrheit” as authorita- 
tive evidence of the authenticity of the childish reminiscences 
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contained in this original “‘ Meister.” It is probable that here, 
as in so many other cases (I would indicate only the Frankfurt 
Gretchen and the one presented in “ Faust’’), we have a 
reaction of later poetry upon the record of early experiences. 


Vil 


Bot the original “ Meister” is especially important in go far 
as it permits us to survey much more accurately than hereto- 
fore the development of Goethe’s prose style. Between his 
“Werther”? and the ‘“ Apprenticeship,” the completion of 
which is separated by fully twenty years, there now comes, as 
marking a most momentous stage, the ‘‘ Theatrical Mission.” 
It indicates far more distinctly than ‘‘ Egmont,” nay, more 
clearly than any of all Goethe’s works, his transition from the 
Sturm und Drang period to classicism. As regards style 
this imaginative work bears a Janus head, looking both back- 
ward and forward, and signalises an epoch in Goethe’s creative 
eareer, like that of ‘‘Don Carlos” with Schiller. Herman 
Grimm has already pointed out that the ‘“‘ Apprenticeship ” 
best reveals the peculiarities of Goethe’s style; that just as a 
mountain range may harbour the flora of many latitudes upon 
its various altitudes, so do we find here specimens of style from 
all Goethe’s epochs. Both Schiller and Koerner have with fine 
perception already compared the style of the ‘‘ Apprenticeship” 
and of ‘‘ Werther.”’ The relation of the ‘“‘ Apprenticeship ” to 
the original “‘ Meister ’’ is mainly the same as that of the two 
versions of ‘‘ Egmont.’ Here, too, the poet has in the final 
version deleted what he calls “‘the too unbraced (literally 
‘unbuttoned’) and student-like”’ features of his Sturm und 
Drang style (to Frau von Stein, March 20th, 1782). 

With the appearance of the “‘ Theatrical Mission” we are 
favoured not only with the most comprehensive, but also with 
the most copious imaginative production of those Weimar ten 
years which have so long been erroneously regarded as a time of 
poetic fallowness. It is true that Goethe then practised 
literary self-denial, and devoted himself voluntarily and mainly 
to his worldly calling. It was precisely during the eighties that 
he was President of the Chamber and overwhelmed with busi- 
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ness of State as‘at no othertime. He often longed despairingly 
after artistic creation. ‘‘O thou sweet poetry! I sometimes 
exclaim . . . as much as possible I withdraw the water from 
these fountains and cascades and divert it to mills and water- 
courses ; yet before I am aware, an evil genius turns the tap, 
and lo! everythiag syrings and sparkles. And when I fancy 
myself sitting my nag and riding my stage of duty, suddenly 
the jade beneath me changes to some noble form of invincible 
wings and spirit, and runs away with me.” This, then, is how 
the ‘“‘ Theatrical Mission ’’ was written, and we can clearly trace 
its piecemeal growth during such casual hours of poetic activity 
through all those Weimar years. Though Goethe allowed so 
many incipient poetical works lie idle, yet his novel never left 
him. It lies right in the middle of his Weimar productivity. 
We find dozens of notices in his diaries and letters during the 
pre-Italian period, such as: ‘‘ Dictated Meister,” or “‘ Meister 
advances;’’ and these especially in letters to the beloved 
woman for whom the romance was first of all written. 
‘* Meister ’’ was, in fact, Goethe’s chief business just then, as in 
later years he laconically speaks of work on ‘“ Faust” as his 
* chief business.” Yea, it was during and in his toil at the 
“Theatrical Mission ’’ that Goethe became fully convinced of 
his own poetic mission. Though apparently almost absorbed 
in his worldly mission, or devoting his most earnest efforts to 
natural sciences and the plastic arts, yet in “‘ Meister’? he 
recognised his true vocation. I will quote a passage from a 
letter to Charlotte von Stein of August 10th, 1782 :—“‘ Early 
this morning I finished the chapter in ‘ Wilhelm’ of which I 
dictated the commencement to thee. The work procured mea 
pleasant hour. I was really born to be an author. It gives 
me purer delight than ever to feel that I have written some- 
thing which I can consider good.” And with such fire and 
inward sympathy did he work at the ‘‘ Theatrical Mission ”’ 
that, as we know, he once broke into tears when, during a ride 
on horseback, he in fancy reviewed his ‘‘ favourite situation.” 
This could not have happened to the older author of the 
“‘ Apprenticeship ’’ or, especially, of the ‘‘ Travels.” Indeed 
the latter carefully avoided all such extravagances. The first 
chapter of the “‘ Apprenticeship ” ends with Wilhelm’s eagerly 
awaited entrance into Mariana’s room. For the first time we 
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see the lovers together; but instead of picturing their bliss 
with poetic fire the poet meekly retires. ‘‘ Who would here 
venture to describe ; whom would it become to express the 
blessedness of two lovers ?’? But the author of the ‘‘ Theatri- 
cal Mission ’’ did not shrink from so venturing. Similar proofs 
that Goethe’s style was ageing are plentifully furnished by the 
“ Apprenticeship.”” I would merely cite the severe propriety 
of language used here even by uneducated people, and which 
in old Barbara’s narrative of Mariana’s misfortunes strikes one 
as most unreal and improbable. In comparing the two 
versions we can note how, step by step, Goethe’s style changes 
from the individual to the typical, which then in the ‘“‘ Travels ”’ 
receives its final impress, often becoming stiff and indeed at 
times involuntarily comical inits effect. Inthe second chapter 
of the original version we are told how the High Priest Samuel 
and the lovely Jonathan ‘‘ enthralled” their little hearers in 
the puppet-play. We see the children gazing motionless with 
bated breath and half-open mouths into an unimagined world 
of wonders. But how dull and insipid the narrative when, in 
the “‘ Apprenticeship,’’ Wilhelm simply remarks that “‘ Samuel 
and Jonathan appeared to me most venerable!’ Taken 
altogether, we especially regret the dissolution of the First Book 
of the ‘‘ Theatrical Mission.” 

Although the thoroughly epic style of the original “‘ Meister,” 
with its long-drawn periods, is sensibly different from the lyrico- 
dramatic brevity of ‘“‘ Werther,” yet in many places, particu- 
larly in the First Books, it reveals much of the luxuriant 
strength and full-blooded freshness of the Sturm und Drang 
poet, much of young Goethe’s naive directness. Here there is 
nothing of the artistic and often artificial objectivity, the 
argumentativeness and general didactics of the ‘‘ Apprentice- 
ship,” of its laboured style and far-fetched symbolism, of its 
often prolix and disjointed diction, which wastes itself in 
excessive dialogue; but on the contrary the narrative flows 
smoothly and rapidly along in unity of form and uninterrupted 
development. Its style is one of easy confidential speech, of 
great objectivity, vivacity and warmth of sentiment, and is 
in a much greater degree coloured and enriched by dialectical 
elements than is the case later. The realism and humour of the 
youthful Goethe are here much more richly unfolded, Yet 
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even in the original ‘‘ Meister” the external world is not 
brought before our eyes and firmly localised with sufficient 
realistic tangibility to enable us to recognise the town indicated 
by the author as the ‘“‘average imperial city M.” In this 
respect we expected more distinctly Frankfurt (or Wetzlar) 
details than those supplied. 


Vill 


Ir is an oft-confirmed observation that authors seldom 
improve their works when, in later years, they attempt to 
recast them. When Moerike talked of his plan for the 
remodelling of his ‘‘ Maler Nolten,”’ such judicious friends as 
Theodor Storm, Paul Heyse and Berthold Auerbach were all 
emphatically opposed. He had lost, so they maintained, his 
right of disposal over a work which already belonged to the 
history of literature; and it was impracticable “‘ to correct a 
youthful mood from an older one.” As we know, he defied 
this warning, but there are, indeed, few readers who in all 
parts prefer the altered romance to its earlier form. And it 
has been exactly the same with Gottfried Keller’s “ Gruener 
Heinrich,”’ and with the poems of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. 
When Heine debated the question with himself whether he 
should make changes in certain parts of his “‘ Reisebilder,” he 
at once rejected the idea on the ground that all which had been 
written for years has an inherent right to remain unaltered. 
And Goethe himself observes in ‘‘ Werther ’”’ that, by a second 
modified version of a story (already submitted to the reading 
public), no matter how much better it may be poetically, an 
author is certain to injure his work. Yet in spite of this, 
Goethe again and again recast his own works, both published 
and unpublished, and sometimes very radically, viz. : “‘ Goetz,” 
“Werther,” the Gretchen tragedy of ‘‘ Faust,” his opera of 
“Erwin und Elmira,” ‘‘ Claudine von Villabella,”’ “Iphigenia” 
and “Tasso.” And in these cases he not seldom sacrificed 
beauties of poetry to exigencies of technical considerations. 

One would therefore be inclined to expect that the original 
version of “ Meister’ should stand higher as a poetic produe- 
tion than its later form. But here we must be cautious, and 
not allow the ecstasy of our joy over a newly discovered gem 
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to make us unjust towards the printed work. We think, there- 
fore, that one critic of the Billeter MS. went too far in speaking 
of the “sin against the holy spirit of inspiration, whereby 
Goethe with scissors and paste transformed a book of con- 
fessions into a well-tempered romance.’ On the contrary, to 
an impartial judgement, there can be no manner of doubt that, 
on the whole, the ‘‘ Apprenticeship”? stands considerably 
higher as a work of art than the “‘ Theatrical Mission.” For 
obvious reasons I have here emphasised those points in which 
the original “‘ Meister’ seems to be superior. But in its recon- 
structed form the most direct parts of the romance, those 
richest in colour and in the freshness of youth, are precisely 
those which correspond to the First Book of the original version. 
Indeed some critics—e.g. J. B. Widmann—prefer the opening 
scenes of the ‘‘ Apprenticeship,” which reveal at once with 
dramatic vitality the love episode of Wilhelm and Mariana at 
its highest point, to the more epic narrative of the ‘“‘ Theatrical 
Mission.’ - The surgical operation to which it was subjected by 
Goethe, and which cost nearly a third part of its contents, was 
violent and cruel enough, and here and there the poet has cut 
right into its living flesh. Yet, on the whole, one cannot 
sufficiently admire the artistic sense of purpose wherewith 
Goethe carried out the difficult task of erasure, with which, for 
instance, he cut out unorganic matter as far as possible, such 
as the excessively long dramaturgic explanations of the 
Second Book, or sketchily rounded off what remains, so as 
everywhere to give prominence in all their simplicity of outline 
to the essential, to bring out more clearly the broad lines and 
distinct contour of his story. Although his language has 
“ srown older’ with him, and a certain duality of style is 
perceptible, yet with what mastery he sometimes wields the 
old tone, and understands how to replace good matter with 
equally good, or even better stuff! If, therefore, we were 
obliged to choose between the two versions, to say whether we 
would have the more intimate torso of the original “ Meister ” 
or the inexhaustible world-picture and completed masterpiece 
of the ‘‘ Apprenticeship ’’—our answer could not for a moment 
remain doubtful. 

But it would be unjust to both versions if, when comparing 
_ them in details, we were to pit one against the other. For the 
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second is not a mere reconstruction of the first, and textuai 
criticism of their variations is no sufficient apparatus for 
appraising their value. Michael Bernay’s words respecting 
‘** Werther ” are also true here: ‘‘ We can only be just to both 
versions when we regard them as monuments of two distinct 
artistic epochs of Goethe’s poetry.”” We have to do with two 
different works, one fragmentary and the other complete; let 
us then rejoice with all our hearts in so rich a double 
possession. 

It is probable that, after reconstruction, Goethe himself 
destroyed the manuscript of the ‘‘ Theatrical Mission.” Why 
did he doso? Two couplets from his ‘‘ Tame Epigrams ”’ may 
perhaps supply the answer: 

“Let us, what thou’st half achieved— 
Me and others—learn it!” 


Since thereby we’re but deceived, 
Come then, now we'll burn it. 


Other poets have also frequently and sternly spoken against 
later revelation of rejected matter. The author of ‘‘ Gruener 
Heinrich” is said to have grimly growled: ‘‘ May the hand 
which brings the old version into print be withered!” and 
from the same Gottfried Keller we have the lines : 


“That heap of scribbled waste to fire we doom, 
The rubbish of the workshop may decay ! 
Precious in art’s domain are light and room ; 
Let not its dust then block the workman’s way.” 


And yet Keller did not cast his fragmentary tragedy of 
** Therese ” into the fire, but spared it! And Goethe, as soon 
as he began to treat himself historically, carefully saved up 
everything which seemed at all likely to reveal more clearly 
his development. By the priceless collections thus left behind 
he became himself the founder of that Goethe philology which 
some justly, but many more with great injustice, so bitterly 
inveigh against. But here we have to do not only with a fresh 
item of Goethe-philology, not alone with a literary curiosity 
of scientific interest to the amateur, or with new material for 
profound conjecture or learned discussion, but are presented 
with a new work by a truly great poet, a work breathing its own 
charm and magic, and which signifies a new purport, not only 
for our literary history, but also for our lives. 
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THE text of this version, and that of the Bibliophile’s Edition 
issued a little earlier by the same publishers, agree with the 
great Weimar Edition of Goethe. I have handed over my 
critical and annotated edition of the original ‘“‘ Meister” for 
inclusion in Volumes 51 and 52 of this issue, in which form it 
will shortly appear. The manuscript is now the property of 
the Goethe and Schiller Archives at Weimar, and will be found 
fully described in the above publication. It consists of over 
600 closely-written pages, and is in excellent preservation. As 
already stated, this is not the original handwriting of Goethe, 
but simply a copy of a dictated document, which has not been 
carefully revised, so that between the actual original and our 
copy several intermediate links are lacking. In this way much 
primitive matter has been effaced; and great as is the value 
of our manuscript, yet it is by no means a sufficient substitute 
for the literal first form of Goethe’s work, which in many places 
only glimmers through it as through a palimpsest. The mode 
of speech displays so much which runs entirely counter to 
Goethe’s customary language, and may rather be set to the 
account of the lady copyists, that we are fully justified in being 
somewhat sceptical. A slavish reproduction of this not very 
authoritative copy, in which so many liberties have been 
taken, many errors and faults of copying made, would not 
only be distasteful to the non-philologist, but also philo- 
logically unjustifiable. A revision was therefore indispensably 
necessary. 

One of our most prominent representatives of Germanic 
philology has characterised the editing of the original “Meister ”’ 
as a task in textual criticism, ‘‘ such as modern philology has 
scarcely equalled for difficulty.” In the Weimar Edition I 
have fully expounded the editorial principles which guided 
me in studying this text, and must refer my readers to the same, 
especially as in many cases I have treated the text itself very 
conservatively, and rather thought it best to raise many—even 
very obvious—conjectures only in my critical survey of the 
various readings. 

Here, then, I will merely express my heartfelt thanks for all 
the help rendered to me in my work. This I owe in the first 
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place to my esteemed colleague, Mr. Billeter, of Zirich, who 
from first to last has loyally assisted me with most unselfish 
co-operation. Aided by E. Gagliardi and E. Howald, of 
Ziirich, he not only prepared a transcript of the manuscript, 
such as, after critical revision, I could use to print from, but has 
also taken a prominent part in the wearisome task of correcting 
the three editions, and I am indebted to him for many a 
valuable emendation and conjecture contained in the body of 
the Weimar issue. The same is also true of Mr. Erich Schmidt 
of Berlin, Mr. Edward Schroeder of Goettingen, Mr. 8. Singer 
of Berne, and Mr. Julius Wahle of Weimar. I am moreover 
deeply indebted to Miss Jenny Usteri and Professor Dr. G. von 
Schulthess-Rechberg of Ziirich for information as to details of 


fact. 
HARRY MAYNE. 
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WILHELM MEISTER’S 
THEATRICAL MISSION 


CHAPTER I 


Ir was a few days before Christmas Eve, 174—, that 
Benedict Meister, citizen and merchant of M- 
moderate sized imperial city, returned home about eight 
o’clock from his club. The party of “‘ tarock ” players had 
broken up earlier than usual, and he was not quite pleased 
to come back so soon to the four walls of his house, which 
his wife had not exactly converted into a paradise. It was 
scarcely time yet for the evening meal, and such intervals 
she was not accustomed to fill up with pleasantries, so that 
he preferred to appear at table when the soup was a little 
overdone. 

As he slowly sauntered along, thinking of the office of 
burghermaster he had filled last year, or of business and its 
small profits, he noticed in passing that his mother’s 
windows were brightly illuminated. After setting up her 
son and handing over her business to him, the old lady 
lived retired in a small house, where, with one servant, she 
existed very comfortably on her considerable means. For 
her children and grandchildren she now and then procured 
sundry pleasures, but saved up the best until after her 
death, when she hoped they would prove more prudent 
than she had found them during her life. Some secret 
impulse drew Meister to the house, for, when he knocked, 
the maid hastily and mysteriously opened the door and 
accompanied him upstairs. On entering the room he 
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found his mother busy at a large table engaged in clearing 
away and covering up, and to his “‘ Good evening ”’ she 
answered that his coming was not quite convenient. 
‘“‘ But since you are here,”’ she added, ‘‘ you may as well 
know; so look what I am preparing.” With these words 
she removed the napkins spread over the board, and lifted 
also a fur mantle which had been hastily flung across the 
table, thereby revealing a number of span-long, prettily 
dressed dolls, which lay side by side in perfect order, 
each with a moveable wire affixed to its head, and seem- 
ing only to await the spirit which should set them all in 
motion. 

“What have you got here then, mother?” said 
Meister. 

‘“* A Christmas treat for your children ! ” replied the old 
lady. ‘‘If it only provides them as much sport as it has 
given me in the preparing, I shall be well content.” 

He examined them for some time, and, apparently, with 
care, so as not at once to grieve her by seeming to think her 
work in vain. 

** Dear mother,” said he at last, ‘‘ children are children ; 
you give yourself too much trouble, and I do not see what 
good it will do after all.” 

‘* Never you mind,” replied the other, as she rearranged 
the clothes of the dolls, which had been slightly displaced. 
“Let me alone; it was always my way, as you know, and 
I must keep it up. When you were little you were brim 
full of excitement, and trotted around all through the 
holidays with your toys and sweetmeats. And now your 
children shall have the same; I am their grandmother 
and know what to do for them.” 

““I won’t spoil it for you,” said Meister, ‘‘ I was only 
wondering what good it will do the children to give it them 
one day more than another. If they want anything, I will, 
give it them; and why should it be at Christmas? There 
are folks who let their children go in rags, and save up 
everything for that day.” __ 

““ Benedict,” replied the old lady, ‘“‘ I have dressed the 
dolls for them and prepared a play, for children must have 
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dolls and plays. It was so when you were a child. I 
spent many a penny to let you see Doctor Faust and the 
Moorish ballet. I cannot tell what you intend with your 
children, if they are not to have as good as you had.” 

“ Who is this meant for ? ” said Meister, picking up one 
of the dolls. 

** Don’t entangle the wires! ’’ said the elder. ‘“‘ It costs 
more trouble than you would think to arrange them all. 
See, this is King Saul. You mustn’t think I am wasting 
money. The bits of stuff they are dressed in I had in my 
drawers, and as for the scraps of gilt and tinsel with which 
I have smartened them, surely I may spend a trifle to 
please the bairns.” 

** The puppets are right pretty,” said Meister. 

** IT should think they are! ”’ laughed the other, ‘‘ and 
cost very little. Merks, the old crippled sculptor, who has 
owed me so long the rent of his cottage, had to carve me 
the hands, feet and faces ; for I shall never get any money 
from him and cannot turn him out, for he has been our 
tenant ever since your father’s time, and always paid up 
regularly until his unlucky second marriage.” 

*“ And so this one in black velvet, and with a golden 
crown, is Saul ? ’ enquired Meister. ‘* Who, then, are the 
others ? ” 

** You must see them when they are all ready,” replied 
his mother. ‘* Thisis Jonathan; he wears red and yellow 
because he is young and giddy, and I have given him a 
turban. That other is Samuel, and has cost me most 
trouble with his little breast-plate. Look at his jacket. 
It is made of shot taffeta which I wore as a girl.” 

“Good night,” answered Meister, “it is just striking 
eight.” 

‘i But look at David first!’ said the old lady. ‘“ Isn’t 
he a beauty! carved throughout and with red hair; see 
how small he is and how pretty !”’ 

“Where is Goliath, then?” said Meister; ‘he is sure 
to come on.” 

“* He’s not ready yet,” replied the elder. “ He is going 
to be amasterpiece. Ifonly all wereready! The theatre 
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is being made by the Police Lieutenant’ and his brother. 
Over there, ready for the dance, are shepherds and 
shepherdesses, with Moors and dwarfs, both male and 
female. I promise you it will be very pretty! Let me 
alone and say nothing about it at home, and, above all, 
don’t let Wilhelm come running here. It will suit him 
famously, for I well remember when I sent him last fair to 
the marionette show, how he told me all about it and 
seemed to understand it all.” 

“You're giving yourself too much trouble,” replied 
Meister, as he moved towards the door. 

‘“‘ Tf I had taken no trouble with my children, how do 
you think you would ever have grown up ? ”’ answered the 
grandmother. 

The maid took a candle and led him downstairs. 


* 


¥ 


CHAPTER II 


Curistmas Eve drew on with all its solemnities. The 
children ran about all day or stood at the window, in eager 
impatience for evening. At last they were summoned and 
entered the room, where each received with rapturous 
delight his brilliantly illuminated share of good 
things. Each had already taken possession of his own, 
and, after due examination, was preparing to carry it off 
into a corner or to some place of safety, when an unfore- 
seen spectacle attracted every eye. The door leading to 
a neighbouring room opened of itself; but not as usual 
for running in and out. The entrance was filled with the 
promise of a further treat. A green carpet, hanging over 
a table, completely covered the lower part of the opening, 
above which rose a portico bedecked also by a mystic 
curtain, while the remaining space up to the lintel of the 
doorway was filled in with dark green stuff which shut off 
the whole. At first the children all stood at a distance, but 
as curiosity drew them on to see what glittered behind the 


? Elsewhere described as an Artillery Lieutenant. 
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curtain, each was directed to his chair and kindly told to 
waitin patience. Wilhelm was the only one who remained 
at a reverential distance, and had to be told twice or thrice 
by his grandmother before he took his place. And so they 
all sat quite still, when at the sound of a whistle up rolled 
the curtain, and displayed a bright, red-coloured scene in 
the temple. There they saw the high priest Samuel and 
Jonathan, whose alternating voices quite enraptured their 
small listeners. Then appeared Saul, in great indignation 
over the impertinence wherewith the heavy-limbed rascal 
had challenged him and his men. Imagine the delight of 
our Wilhelm, who listened to every word and drank it all 
in, as the diminutive and wiry son of Jesse stepped forward 
with his shepherd’s crook, his bag and sling, and spoke : 
*““ Most mighty King and Lord! Let no man’s heart fail 
because of this Philistine. If your Majesty permit, I will 
go and fight the great giant.” This ended the act. All the 
other children burst into eager chatter. Wilhelm alone 
waited for the rest and pondered what he had seen, 
He was anxious to see the giant and know how all 
would end. 

Once more the curtain ascended. David forthwith 
devoted the flesh of the monster to the fowls of heaven and 
the beasts of the field. The Philistine denounced him with 
scorn, stamped a good deal with both feet, and fell at last 
like a clod, thus bringing the affair to a magnificent con- 
clusion. Next behold the virgins as they sang: “Saul hath 
slain his thousands, and David his tens of thousands!” 
and then how the giant’s head was carried before his little 
vanquisher, who received the lovely royal daughter to 
wife. Yet amid all his joy Wilhelm was troubled that the 
fortunate young prince should be so dwarfish of stature ; 
for, according to her idea of big Goliath and little David, 
his dear grandmother had not failed to make them both 
true to character. The rapt attention of the other 
children lasted without interruption; but Wilhelm fell 
into a reverie, amid which the ballet of male and female 
Moors, shepherds and dwarfs capered before him like so 
many shadows. The curtain fell, the door was closed, and 
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the whole little company had been hustled, bewildered and 
eager, to bed. Only Wilhelm, who must needs go with 
them for company, lay alone, mystified by what had 
happened, musing and dissatisfied amid his pleasure, full 
of hope, of ardent longing and anticipation. 


CHAPTER III 


Next day everything had vanished. The mystic veil 
had been lifted, and one could freely pass from room to 
room by that very door through which on the previous 
evening such wondrous adventures had been viewed. The 
others played about with their toys; Wilhelm alone crept 
hither and thither, as though seeking some lost love, as 
though he felt it almost impossible that only two doorposts 
should remain where yesterday so much magic had been 
displayed. He begged his mother to let him have it 
played over again, but only got a harsh answer, because 
she could find no joy in the fun provided by the grand- 
mother for her children, which seemed like a reproach on 
her own unmotherliness. Iam sorry to have to say it, but 
the fact is true, that this woman, who had borne her 
husband five children—two sons and three daughters, of 
whom Wilhelm was the eldest—had with advancing years 
conceived a passion for an insipid man, and her husband, 
who was aware of the truth, could not endure the fellow. 
As a natural consequence, neglect, trouble and mutual 
bickering crept into the household, and had the husband 
not been an honest, upright burgher, and his mother a 
prudent and sensible woman, the family would have been 
disgraced by a shameful action for divorce. In all this the 
poor children were the worst sufferers ; for as such helpless 
beings fly to the mother when father is unkind, so here, on 
the other side, they were in a doubly hard fix; for, in her 
dissatisfaction, their mother was generally in a bad temper, 
and even when this was not the case, was sure to rail 
against her husband, glad of a chance to magnify his 
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Sternness, asperity and morose demeanour. Sometimes 
this hurt Wilhelm acutely. He merely asked protection 
against his father, or consolation when he had treated him 
harshly ; but that they should depreciate his father he 
could not bear, or that his complaints should be mis- 
interpreted as evidence against a man whom in his heart 
he dearly loved. Thus the boy became estranged from his 
mother, and was most unfortunately situated, because his 
father also was a hard man; so that nothing seemed left 
for him but to creep into himself, a fate which with children 
and old folks is of serious consequence. 


CHAPTER IV 


Tuus for some time Wilhelm’s childish existence pursued 
its way. His thoughts often turned back to that happy 
Christmas Eve, and he delighted to look at pictures or to 
read fairy and heroic stories. Meanwhile his grandmother, 
who did not wish to have taken so much pains for nothing, 
arranged that, on the long-delayed visit of some neigh--~ 
bours’ children, the puppet theatre should be again erected 
and the play once more repeated. 

If on the first occasion Wilhelm had the joy of surprise 
and wonder, this second time he had the rapture of 
observation and enquiry. How the business was managed, 
that was what he sought to know. That it was not the 
dolls who spoke he had already determined from the first ; 
and that they did not move themselves, this question, too, 
he did not allow to puzzle him. But how everything came 
to look so nice, and to seem as if each figure really spoke, 
and moved of itself—all this was an enigma, whichdisturbed — 
him all the more as his desire increased to be among both 
the bewitched and the bewitchers, at once to have his hand 
secretly in the game, and yet as spectator to share the joy 
experienced by the other children. The play was ended, 
and the dance in full swing, as he slyly attempted to 
approach the screen. Scarcely had the curtain fallen, and 
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attention been diverted, than he perceived by the clatter 
that someone was busy removing the apparatus, So 
lifting up the lower carpet, he peeped between the table 
legs. A maid servant spied him from behind and drew 
him back; but in that momentary glimpse he had seen 
them packing friends and foes, Saul and Goliath, Moors 
and dwarfs into a drawer, and the sight was fresh food for 
his half-sated curiosity. As children at a certain period, 
when first made conscious of sex differences, feel the 
stirrings of wonderful emotions throughout their nature, 
excited by a glimpse beyond the veil which hides these 
secrets, so was it with Wilhelm after his discovery; he 
was quieter yet more restless than before, fancied he had 


learnt something, only to find thereby that he knew 
nothing. 


CHAPTER V 


IN a well-arranged and well-ordered house the children 
are pretty much like rats and mice; they keep a sharp 
look-out for all cracks and holes in which to discover some 
forbidden delicacy. When found, they enjoy it with a 
kind of stolen delightsome fearfulness, which, I believe, 
makes a great part of their childish enjoyment. Wilhelm 
was much quicker than any of his brothers or sisters to 
notice whenever a key was left ina lock. The greater the 
veneration he bore in his heart for those closed doors before 
which he had to pass for weeks and months, and through 
which he could only steal a surreptitious glance when his 
mother opened the shrine to take something from its 
treasures, so much greater the avidity wherewith he 
seized a chance when afforded by the housekeeper’s care- 
lessness, But among all doors, as may well be imagined, 
that upon which his senses were most keenly directed was 
the door of the pantry. Few premonitory joys of life 
equalled the sensation with which he sometimes obeyed 
his mother’s call to carry something for her from its 
shelves, when a few dried plums were the reward, either of 
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her kindness or his own dexterity. The piled-up treasures 
filled his imagination with their abundance, and even the 
unpleasant odour arising from so many mixed emanations, 
such as soap, candles, lemons and many old and new 
canisters, so made his mouth water that he never passed, 
even within several paces of the place, without revelling in 
its delicious exhalations. His mother having one Sunday 
morning been taken unawares by the church bells, and the 
whole house lying in profound Sabbath stillness, he dis- 
covered this wonderful key projecting from its lock. No 
sooner had Wilhelm perceived it than he proceeded to 
walk gently twice or thrice past the door, then, quietly and 
slowly approaching, opened it, and in a single step found 
himself in presence of all its long-coveted delights. Cast- 
ing a rapid and questioning glance over boxes, bags, cases, 
tins and glasses, that he might decide what to choose and 
take, he finally selected some of his dearly loved dry plums, 
To these he also added a few dried apples and modestly © 
annexed a single piece of candied lemon, with which 
plunder he prepared cautiously to retreat, when his eyes 
fell upon two dressers standing side by side, from one of 
which a couple of wires, furnished at the ends with hooks, 
projected through an ill-fitting drawer. On these he 
pounced with glad anticipation ; when, oh, with what more 
* than earthly bliss, he discovered that packed within lay 
his enchanted world of heroes. He wanted to take out and 
examine the uppermost and then pick up the bottom ones, 
but soon entangled the slender wires and grew fearful and 
uneasy, especially as he heard the cook moving about in 
the adjoining kitchen. So hastily thrusting them all back 
again as well as he could, he pushed the drawer in, con- 
tenting himself merely with taking a written pamphlet 
containing the play of David and Goliath, with which 
prize he noiselessly crept upstairs to his little chamber in 
the roof. 

From that time forth he spent every stolen hour of 
loneliness in reading his tragedy through and through, so 
as to learn it by heart and picture to himself how glorious 
it would be if only he could move the figures themselves 
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with his fingers. In fancy he himself became both David 
and Goliath, acting first one character and then the other 
all alone. And, in passing, I cannot leave unnoticed the 
magical effect which garrets, stables and secret chambers 
often have upon children, in which, freed from the weight 
of their teachers’ presence, they revel in the fact of being 
alone, a sensation which in later years slowly passes away, 
yet sometimes returns again, when places of unclean 
necessity must provide the secret chancellery for unhappy 
lovers. In such places and under such circumstances — 
Wilhelm studied the piece until he had thoroughly 
absorbed it, seized every part and learnt it by heart, 
though naturally putting himself mainly in the place of the 
chief hero and regarding the rest as satellites, who merely 
moved around the other in his memory. Thus the 
valorous speeches of David, in which he challenged the 
gigantic Goliath, lay day and night in his thought, and he 
often murmured them to himself as he went about; but 
nobody took any notice, except his father, who, observing 
it once or twice, wondered much at the boy’s memory, 
which after so few chances of hearing the play could 
retain so much of its language. 


CHAPTER VI 


ONE evening, the grandmother having sent for her 
Wilhelm, he sat in perfect silence making figures for himself 
out of cards, until at last he formed a Goliath and David, 
whom he erected and set to perorate against each other in 
fine style, when finally Goliath received so shrewd a blow 
that his waxen feet came loose from the table and he fell 
full length on the board. At once his head was struck 
from the trunk, handed to the little grasshopper on a pin 
with a waxen handle, and a song of triumph raised. Mean- 
while the old lady sat enchanted, listening with amazement 
to her grandson, and when he had done she began praising 
him and questioning whence he had obtained such ready 
skill. He already possessed a moderate gift of lying, 
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tempered nevertheless by a clear perception of the occa- 
sions on which he need not lie. He confessed therefore to 
his kind grandmother that he had abstracted the little book, 
but earnestly begged her to be his protector and not betray 
him, promising neither to dirty nor lose it. The old lady 
promised, and with the verbal promise made yet another, 
both to him and to herself, namely, that she would persuade 
his father to allow the son to produce the great drama 
himself, assisted by the artillery lieutenant, and in presence 
of some gathering of children. She forbade Wilhelm to 
mention the matter any further, and a few days later set 
about the negotiations, in which she met with sundry 
difficulties. The most serious of these was that her son 
had been reduced to an extremely bad state of temper by 
the continued evil conduct of his wife. The whole weight 
of business lay upon his shoulders, but his wife, instead of 
recognising this and seeking in some way to lighten the 
load, was the first to irritate him in misfortune, to mis- 
construe his actions, to magnify his mistakes and refuse 
recognition to that which was welldone. This gave to the 
inborn commercial activity of his spirit a feeling of sad- 
ness, mingled of vain striving and working, such as the 
damned may feel in hell. And had it not been for his 
children, a look at whom gave him courage and conviction 
that he still had something in the world to work for, it 
would hardly have been possible for him to endure it. In 
such moods men lose almost all taste for childish joys, the 
invention and arrangement of which are indeed rather the 
mother’s affair, and not the father’s; and when she is a 
wretch, then little consolation is left for the family in what 
should be its most blessed years. In the present case it 
was the grandmother who provided this consolation. She 
so managed to arrange matters that two rooms of the third 
floor, in which there was nothing but a few cupboards, 
should be given over for the purpose. In one of these the 
spectators could sit, the other being reserved for the actors, 
while a view of the theatre would, as usual, be gained 
through the open doorway. 

_ The elder man permitted everything to be arranged by 
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the grandmother ; he himself seemed only to watch, as it 
were, through his fingers, cherishing the idea that it was 
not wise to let children see how fond one is of them, lest 
they might learn to take liberties. One must appear 
serious amid their pleasures, and sometimes even mar 
them, lest they become over bold. 


CHAPTER VII 


Tur lieutenant of artillery, who was godson to the 
grandmother, now received instructions to erect the 
theatre and have everything prepared. Wilhelm noticed — 
all this, for during the week he repeatedly ran across to the — 
house at unexpected hours. His longing only grew with 
what he saw, but he fully realised that he would not be © 
allowed to take any part in the business before Saturday. 
At last the blissful Saturday appeared. At five o’clock 
the artillery heutenant came to take Wilhelm upstairs 
with him. Trembling with joy, he entered the room, where 
on each side of the stage he beheld a row of puppets sus- 
pended in the order in which they were to appear. He 
examined them carefully, mounted the step which raised 
him above the theatre, so that he could hover over his little 
world. Not without reverence did he gaze down between* 
the scenes, vividly remindful of the glorious impression it 
all made from without, and filled with a sense of the secrets 
into which he was being initiated. They held a rehearsal, 
which passed off splendidly. 

Next day, for which a party of children had been invited, | 
the performance was repeated, except that Wilhelm, in the 
excitement of action, let his Jonathan fall and had to reach 
down with his hand to recover him, which greatly 
weakened the illusion, causing loud laughter and wounding 
his feelings unspeakably. But this slip seemed particu- 
larly welcome to his father, who, although highly delighted 
to see his little son so capable, yet took good care not to 
reveal the fact, and when the piece was over fastened upon 
its faults, saying it had been well if this or that had not 
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miscarried. This grieved our prince inwardly, who went 
to bed sad, but by next morning had slept it all off and felt 
happy at the thought that, except for this mishap, he had 
done his part very well. And this was not mere fancy, for 
he had no pattern with which to compare himself except 
the lieutenant, who in changing from the rough to the 
softer voices had managed pretty well, although he spouted 
his lines stiffly and affectedly. Yet Wilhelm had exhibited 
a good, true and courageous spirit in the principal parts, as 
for instance in his challenge to Goliath and the modesty 
with which after his victory he appeared before the king. 


CHAPTER VIII 


' AnynHow, the theatre remained set up, and as it was now 
mild spring weather, and fires could be dispensed with, 
Wilhelm spent his free and play hours in the room, and let 
his puppets perform famously among themselves. He 
often invited his brother, sisters and comrades to join him, 
but was much more frequently quite alone. His imagina- 
tion and vivacity brooded over this little world, which 
necessarily soon assumed another form. Scarcely had the 
first play, for which the theatre and actors were made and 
fashioned been produced for a few times, than it ceased to 
give him any pleasure. Among his father’s books he had 
found the ‘‘ Deutsche Schaubuehne ”’ and several trans- 
Jated Italian operas, into which he plunged deeply, and, 
counting up first of all the characters, proceeded to pro- 
duce the play. Thus it came about that King Saul in his 
black velvet robe had to stand for Chaumigrem, Cato and 
Darius ; and at this point we must observe that the pieces 
were never given in entirety, but mostly only their fifth 
acts, in which the stabbing scenes occur. And, as could 
hardly fail to be the case, it was the operas, with their 
manifold changes and adventures, which most attracted 
him. In these he found storm-tossed seas, gods descending 
in clouds and—what made him happy beyond measure— 
thunder and lightning. He helped himself out with paste, 
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paint and paper, and contrived many a glorious night. 
His lightning was dreadful to behold, and though the 
thunder did not always succeed, such trifles did not much 
matter. Moreover, in opera there was more opportunity 
for his David and Goliath, which in ordinary drama was 
less easy to find. Daily his devotion to the narrow space 
in which he partook of such manifold joys grew more 
intense, but I cannot omit to mention that the fragrance 
retained by the puppets from their sojourn in the pantry 
conduced not a little to this delight. His theatre was now 
fairly complete, and the fact that from childhood he had 
been used to playing with compasses, and cutting out and 
illuminating cardboard now proved of great assistance, 
so that it grieved him all the more when his characters 
often hindered him from greater performances. His 
sisters, whom he had often seen dress and undress their 
own dolls, suggested the idea of gradually providing 
his heroes also with removeable clothes. The bits of 
stuff were therefore detached from each body and stitched 
together as well as possible; a little money was saved 
for the purchase of new ribbons and spangles, they 
begged sundry scraps of taffeta, and thus by degrees made 
themselves a fresh theatrical wardrobe, in which hooped 
petticoats for the ladies were especially remembered. And 
now, being completely equipped for the greatest plays, one 
would imagine that play-acting would at last begin in real 
earnest. But it happened in this case as so often with 
children; they devise large plans, make extensive prepara- 
tions and even a few experiments, yet everything is left 
just as it was. Precisely so it was with Wilhelm. His 
greatest delight lay only in invention and the power of the 
imagination. This or that play interested him for the sake 
of some particular scene, for which he at once had a new 
costume made. But in the very process the garments 
originally worn had become disarranged and tattered, 
so that not even the first piece could now be properly 
performed. 

Owing to age and infirmity his grandmother kept her 
bed, and as no one else in the house paid him any attention, 
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the theatre very speedily fell into grievous confusion. 
Wilhelm abandoned himself to his fancy, eternally experi- 
menting and preparing, without being able to bring any- 
thing to completion. While building thousands of air 
castles, he failed to perceive that he had not yet laid the 
foundation of the first one. 


CHAPTER IX 


Now that his circle of comrades began to increase, the 
various diversions of youth tended also to invade these 
lonely and quiet pleasures. Along with other children 
he was by turns huntsman, soldier or horseman, as the ‘ 
nature of their games suggested ; but in this always had 
an advantage over the rest that he knew how to prepare 
with skill the needful outfit. Thus the swords were 
usually from his factory, he adorned and gilded the 
sleighs, and by some secret instinct and old-time attach- 
ment soon managed to convert their militia to the 
antique. Helmets were constructed with paper plumes, 
shields and even suits of armour were made, devices upon 
which the household servants, who became his cutters and 
stitchers, broke many a needle. He now saw some of his 
young companions well equipped, and by degrees the 
other and less important were also rigged out, though 
less gaily, so that at last he had a truly stately company 
about him. They marched in court and garden, smote 
each other bravely on shield and helmet, and many a 
discord arose, which Wilhelm quickly sought to appease. 
After a few performances this game, which amused the 
others thoroughly, ceased to satisfy Wilhelm. The sight 
of so many mailed figures was bound to excite knightly 
- thoughts in his mind, which, since he had lately taken to 
reading old romances, was full of such ideas. “* Jerusalem 
Delivered,” Koppen’s translation of which had lately 
come into his hands, finally knocked the bung out of the 
cask. Though he could not quite read the poem, there 
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were passages which he knew by heart, and whose imagery 


ever floated before his mind. Especially did Chlorindaw 


fascinate him by her whole conduct and action. The 
manly womanliness, the serene fulness of her being 
wrought more powerfully upon the nascent spirit of love 
which began to germinate within the lad, than all 
Armida’s riper charms, although he by no means despised 
her garden. But hundreds and hundreds of times, as he 
stood by the window at evening, gazing into the garden, 
and beheld how the summer sun glided behind the moun- 
tains, while a tremulous glimmer flickered upon the 
horizon, the stars peeped forth, night crept out from 
every nook and depth, and through the solemn stillness 
frogs sent up their shrill refrain, he repeated to himself the 
story of her tragic death. Strongly as he sided with the 
Christians, yet he stood by her side as she kindled the 
great tower. Argant he hated with all his heart, and 
bitterly begrudged him the companionship of such an 
angel, And then, when Tancred discovers her through 
the night, when beneath its gloomy shade the conflict 
begins, and they furiously fight, it was never without 
tears that he could utter the words : 
‘* Alas! Chlorinda’s lease of life is run, 
Her hour is come, the deed of death is done.” 

And bitter indeed was his weeping as the hapless lover 
plunges his sword into her breast, loosens the helmet from 
his fallen foe and drags her to the water for baptism. And 
when again in the enchanted forest Tancred’s sword 
bruises the tree, blood flows from the hurt, and a voice 
pierces him to the heart, telling that here he has afresh 
opened Chlorinda’s wound, and seems doomed by fate 
unwittingly to injure those whom he loves, our Wilhelm’s 
little heart melted completely. The story so entirely 
mastered his imagination that all he had read of the poem 
darkly fashioned itself into a coherent whole in his spirit, 
and so carried him away that, without exactly knowing 
how, he seriously thought of reproducing it as a play. 


He wished to act both Tancred and Reinald himself, for 
whom he found two suits of armour quite ready, and made 
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by his own hand. The one of dark grey paper with scales 
would admirably clothe the sober Tancred, while the 
other, of silver and gold paper, was for the magnificent 
Reinald. 

In the eagerness of his enterprise he told everything to 
his comrades, who were enraptured, but could not well 
understand when it came to the point that all this must 
be acted, and acted, too, by them. All these misgivings 
Wilhelm scattered with consummate ease. He fixed at 
once upon a couple of rooms in the house of a neighbour 
playmate, without considering that his old aunt would 
never permit their use. It was just the same with the 
theatre, of which he had no clear idea, except that it was 
to be set up on beams, that the wings should be in sections 
of movable screens, and that a large sheet should form the 
background. But whence all this was to come, of that he 
had never thought. For the forest they found a good 
substitute by making friends with a former servant in one 
of their homes, who had become high-forester, inducing 
him to bring them young beeches and fir trees. These he 
actually delivered ; and now they found themselves much 
embarrassed as to how they could produce their play 
before the trees withered. Good counsel was precious, for 
they lacked both place, theatre and curtains. The folding 
screens were all they possessed. In their perplexity they 
addressed themselves to a cousin,- giving him a circum- 
stantial description of the proposed splendours. Though 
he could not execute the whole plan, yet he managed to 
help them, brought together in a small room all the tables 
he could find in the house and neighbourhood, and on 
these erected his walls, providing also a back view of green 
curtains, of which the trees made a part. Lights were 
kindled, the maids and children had all assembled, it was 
time to begin, and the entire band of heroes was ready 
equipped, when for the first time it dawned upon them 
that no one knew what he had to say. In the fire of 
invention, and quite absorbed by the matter in hand, 
Wilhelm had forgotten that each one ought to know 
what and when he had to speak, and the others, in their 
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eagerness of execution, had also not given it a thought. 
They believed it would be easy to present themselves as 
heroes, easy to speak and act like the personages into 
whose world Wilhelm’s gift had transported them. 

They stood amazed, questioned with each other what 
should come first, and Wilhelm, who had always imagined 
himself as Tancred, stepping forward alone, began a few 
couplets out of the heroic poem. But as this too quickly 
changed to narrative, and in his own speech he sometimes 
figured in the third person, and Gottfried, whose turn it 
was, refused to come forward, he was obliged to retreat 
amid the loud laughter of all the spectators, a misfortune 
which grieved his soul more than many a subsequent 
sorrow. Their great scheme had miscarried. But the 
audience was there and wanted to see something. They 
were all fully dressed, so Wilhelm pulled himself together, 
and determined at once that they would act David and 
Goliath. Some of his company had already produced the 
puppet play with him, all had often seen it ; the parts were 
allotted, and each promised to do his best. A comical 
little youngster painted himself a black beard, so that, in 
case of any break occurring, he might fill it up with a few 
antics as clown. This did not suit Wilhelm at all, who 
found it contrary to the seriousness of the piece, but this 
time he had to yield. But he swore that, once escaped 
from the present fix, he would never venture upon another 
play until he had carefully thought it all out. 


CHAPTER X 


WILHELM had now reached those years in which the 
physical forces begin most to develop, and in which people 
are often unable to imagine why a smart and active child 
should appear outwardly stupid and impracticable. He 
now read a great deal, and still found his best satisfaction 
in comedies, and such romances as he read he could not 
help transforming in his mind into plays. He was filled 
with the idea that whatever delights in narrative must 
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be far better when presented to the eye. Even when at 
school he had to wade through an outline history of the 
world and its states, he carefully marked the places 
where anyone had been stabbed or poisoned in some 
unusual manner, because, according to his notion, these 
were first-rate qualifications for a fifth act. But in his 
compositions he could not easily provide for the four 
preceding acts, because he had never yet read them in 
any play. His comrades, who had now acquired a taste 
for acting, sometimes induced him to allot parts, and he, 
having a very lively power of imagination, and able to 
think himself into every part, thought he could present 
them all. He therefore generally chose those roles which 
suited him least, and, if at all possible, a couple. It is a 
quality of childhood to be able to make all of all things, 
and not to be led astray by the most obvious qui pro quos. 
Thus our lads continued to play, and each fancied him- 
self competent. At first they only produced pieces with 
male characters, of which truly there are not many, but 
for other plays disguised some of the party out of their 
resources, and finally called in their sisters to share the 
game. In some households this was regarded as a useful 
occupation, and friends were invited to form an audience. 
An old bachelor among their relatives, who claimed to be 
a connoisseur, meddled in the matter and taught them 
how to stand, declaim and move about, a course of, 
instruction which did not please Wilhelm at all, who 
fancied he could do it better than his instructor. They 
soon fell to tragedy, having often heard, and believing it 
themselves, that it is easier to make and act a tragedy 
than acomedy. And with these they were better pleased 
than with the others, because in the latter whatever is 
dull, insipid or unnatural becomes quickly evident ; 
whereas in tragedy they felt themselves noble persons, and 
- did not care for disapproval of the pomposity, affectation 
and exaggeration of their action, having noticed in 
common life that many persons, of no consequence them- 
selves, believed they could assume importance by putting 
on a stiff carriage and strange grimaces. 
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Boys and girls could not long share this game without 
awakening the promptings of Nature, and the company 
soon began to split up into small love parties, thus often es 
acting comedy in the midst of comedy. Behind the scenes 
the happy couples almost squeezed each other’s fingers 
off, and literally dissolved in bliss when, having painted 
and decked each other out, they seemed more ideal and 
beautiful than ever. On the other hand, their unhappy 
rivals consumed with envy, and, out of childish jealousy 
and mischievousness, would often spoil or cause this or 
that scene to be spoiled. Wilhelm’s capacity as director 1 
revealed itself on such occasions in all its splendour, for 
though in rehearsal he sought to smooth every such 
difference in kindness, and indulgently shut one eye to 
many things, so long as the players otherwise took pains 
and knew their parts by heart; yet on the day of actual 
performance he understood no jokes, and from the moment 
when he stood behind the curtain in half-boots, in royal 
mantle and diadem, nothing profane or silly might be done. 
Woe to such as crossed himina Neronic mood! So dread- : 
ful his glance, so dignified the gesture of his arm, the tone 
of his voice, that the guilty party shrank back aghast, and 
for this time at least there was peace. 

As the plays acted grew more numerous and important, 
and the company of actors more comprehensive, so much 
the more onerous became for Wilhelm the position of 
director, which he, as originator, occupied with general 
consent. When a play was proposed and chosen, there 
was great trouble until the parts were all assigned. 
Everyone put in a claim for the chief rdle, for the most 
attractive, or for that of the lover, so that Wilhelm, who 
was chiefly anxious that a play be acted, often held back 
and magnanimously took a lesser part, though he could 
never bring himself to accept the character of the con- 
fidential friend. When, however, one or other lost his 
temper during rehearsal, or out of sheer obstinacy threw 
up his part a day or two before the performance, Wilhelm 
had a chance of exercising all his patience, self-denial 
and power of persuasion. And he succeeded. His zeal 
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his assiduity, his love for the good cause, nourished by a 
reasonable self-love, and the fidelity by which he had 
attached the best among the company to himself, all 
these facilitated his task. And how should he fail of his 
object, when, directly it was mooted, he knew no other 
passion, could by nothing be turned aside, but advanced 
with the utmost directness and best possible courage to 
his goal, and with kindliness and suavity lured all fellow 
wanderers to follow the same path ? 

It was particularly fortunate under these circumstances 
that Wilhelm’s good natural qualities came to his help, 
and that none of the girls for whom he soon enough began 
to feel a fancy were able to join his theatrical company ; 
his love for the theatre therefore remained pure, and he 
could behold without rivalry how the others each sought 
to set his own princess upon the throne. This impartiality 
increased the confidence of his followers, who were often 
appeased by his decision, to which in irreconcilable cases 
they appealed. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE age of boyhood is, I believe, less amiable than that 
of childhood, because it is a middle, a half state. Although 
childishness still clings to our boys, and they are still 
childish, yet with its earlier limitation they have lost the 
lovable complacency of that former state; their senses 
reach forward, they see the youth, the man before them, 
and because the way lies thither, imagination runs ahead, 
desires out-soar their surroundings, they imitate and act 
things they neither can nor should be. It is just so with 
the inner state of their bodies, just so with their outward 
growth. And thus it was also with our young friends’ 
theatre. Though here and there they picked up some- 
thing, yet the longer they played, and the more pains 
they took, their playing became ever more wearisome ; 
the comicality of their first unconsciousness fell away, 
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in which, without knowing it, they had often parodied 
their pieces magnificently, and was changed to a stiff, con- 
ceited mediocrity, all the more fatal because they could 
tell themselves, and frequently heard from their audience, 
that in many things they had improved. The greatest 
damage wrought among them was by a company of 
comedians which just then reached their town. It was 
a time of crisis for the German stage, which, having 
thrown away the shoes of childhood before they were worn 
out, was now obliged to run barefoot. Among these 
actors there was indeed much that was natural and good, 
which nevertheless choked under a weight of affectation, 
acquired grimaces and self-conceit; and as all that is 
false can be most easily imitated, because it strikes the 
eye most forcibly, our amateurs quickly robbed these 
cranes of their strange feathers to deck themselves withal. 
Gait, posture and tone were insensibly copied, and they 
all looked upon it as an honour when any of their audience 
was sharp enough to detect that they accurately resembled 
this or that member of the troupe. 


CHAPTER XII 


As his years advanced and the trouble in his household 


still continued, the elder Meister set his whole hope upon.” 


Wilhelm, whose brilliant abilities provided him now and 
then a cheerful moment. Yet he wished that the boy 
would turn them to better purpose, and devote himself 
betimes and altogether to a commercial calling. Yet in 
many respects he had cause to be well satisfied with his son. 
French and Italian he had quickly mastered, in Latin he 
could already decline his nouns, and conducted the corre- 
spondence with considerable facility, except that here and 
there, especially in foreign letters, a theatrical expression 
sometimes slipped in. With his English he took great 
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pains, and no one could be better in the shop. In the first 
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place he never knew tedium, because in quiet hours he 
brought out his book or roll of paper from the drawer, and 
secondly, because by his affability and pleasant manners 
he attracted many, knew how to yield a point at the right 
time, and never grew impatient at the endless picking and 
choosing of the ladies, but rather helped them with good 
advice and faithfully sought to hinder them from fixing 
their choice on the worst article. ‘Those girls who had 
seen him on the amateur stage, generally came soon after 
to see what he looked like by daylight, and mostly agreed 
that, although he did not look quite so nice as by lamp- 
light, rouged and at a distance, yet he pleased them all 
sufficiently well. or it is certain that the theatre tinges 
the actor with a peculiar lustre, which does not quite wear 
off in common life. Their imagination always sought the 
lovely image which floated still in memory, and if at first 
they went away dissatisfied, they came again so often—for 
which the variety of his business afforded occasion—that 
at last they fancied they found it all in him, and even 
preferred the fresh, bright youth to the rouged and 
spurious prince as seen from a distance. 

But with all these good qualities, he lacked the genuine 
spirit of a commercial man. The love of figures, and 
especially the love of fractions, in which so much usually 
consists, forsook him, as did also the attention to small 
advantages and a due sense of the high value of money. 
' With much sorrow the elder Meister often observed. that 
his son would never become a calculator and perfect 
economist, although he could reckon pretty well and 
wasted nothing. 

Wilhelm’s spirit had long risen above these mean necessi- 
ties, especially as nothing escaped him in his father’s 
house, and he was far too vivacious and upright not to 
let his contempt for business occasionally peep through, 
even in his father’s presence. He felt it as an oppressive 
weight upon his soul, as bird-lime which had limed the 
wings of his spirit, as cords which fettered that upward 
flight of the mind towards which he felt himself naturally 
developing. Such declarations sometimes produced strife 
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between father and son, at the end of which the elder was 
mostly angered and the younger agitated, while the matter 
was made no better by the fact that each party seemed 
only more confirmed in his opinion, and that Wilhelm, 
who truly loved his father, and did not like being sharply 
spoken to, retired more and more into himself. His senti- 
ments, which grew steadily warmer and stronger, and_his 
fancy, which soared ever higher, were steadfastly turned 
toward the theatre—and what wonder? Shut up in a 
town, imprisoned in bourgeois life, depressed at home, 
without any outlook upon Nature, without freedom of 
heart! As the common days of the week crawled along, so 
must he crawl with them. The absurd tedium of Sundays 
and feast days only made him the more restless, and what- 
ever of the free world he might behold on a country walk 
never entered into his soul. He was merely paying Nature 
a visit, and she received him as a visitor. And with all 
his wealth of love, of friendship, of yearning after lofty 
deeds, whither should he carry them? How could the 
stage be for him other than a place of healing, in which, 
as in a nutshell, he could see the world, and gaze, as in a 
mirror, upon his own sensations and future deeds, upon 
the forms of heroes, his friends and brothers, and all the 
luring splendour of Nature, and could do this under a com- 
fortable roof and by all weathers? In short, if we only 
realise how all unnatural native feeling concentrates, as 
by magic, upon this focus, no one can be surprised that, 


like so many other young men, he became chained to the 
theatre. 


CHAPTER XIII 


NUMEROUS vicissitudes came to scatter the company 
which had once unitedly animated our little theatre. Yet 
Wilhelm still remained as its root, from which it now and 
then sprouted upwards. It was not long before he again 
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gathered a number together: one or two plays were pro- 
duced, until the usual theatrical squabbles once more 
drove them asunder. Wilhelm was the happiest of suitors 
and party-builders. Wheresoever he went his theatrical 
world followed him ; whenever an evening’s assembly grew 
dull, they begged him to recite a monologue. He did so, 
and the applause he received was mingled in each with the 
secret wish that he could do it equally well. When the 
stock of monologues was exhausted, someone had to join 
him and read the second part, which gave occasion to 
learn by heart scenes for two, in which way several were 
interested and the company was reconstituted. 

The more Wilhelm’s feelings grew in vividness, so much 
the more did most plays begin to discontent him. By this 
time he had read through the enormous lumber of the / 
German and French theatres, and was ever advancing 
further from those years in which we swallow all that is 
printed, in which, though perhaps we do not easily delight 
in mediocrity, yet are willing for the sake of a few passages, 
or of a pathetic ending, to accept almost anything. He 
now began to seek out the most violent, the tenderest or 
most furious scenes, and, having heard speak of picturesque 
attitude, strove also to accompany his declamation with 
manifold gesture. And this did not sit ill upon him, for 
he was well built, possessed flexible limbs, and was gifted 
by Nature with a noble deportment. Yet it was inevitable 
that in these gestures the expression should seem some- 
what forced, and give his listeners more anxiety and 
embarrassment than pleasure. And in this connection 
we must not forget that in his leisure hours he diligently 
practised the art of stabbing, of dropping dead and 
flinging himself down in despair. Indeed, he brought 
this so far that no tragedian could with stronger effect 
have easily presented the cumulative changes of two- 
and-thirty passions in one monologue, 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Durine the ferment of these natural artistic strivings 
Fate decreed that love should bind our hero with yet firmer 
bonds to the theatre. Hitherto his little affairs had all 
been like so many preludes to a great musical composition, 
in which through manifold harmonies we pass from one 
tone to another, without any other purpose than to give 
greater sensibility to the ear for what is to follow, and 
imperceptibly conduct the listener to a portal which shall 
in a moment reveal to him all its glories. It is so with 
most men in the matter of love, and he whom Fate loves 
she thus leads to bliss and misery. 

Wilhelm visited the theatrical performances which 


occasionally enlivened his town throughout the year as, - 


often as he could without arousing undue trouble at home, 
and had noticed among the players one girl who often 
pleased him, because there was an accent in her tone 
beyond the others, which ofttimes went to his heart, 
especially when she lamented or spoke something drolly 
good-tempered. She did not always please him, but 
if ever he felt her acting unendurable he cast the 
blame upon her réle. Yet her delicate little face and 
full, round bosom spoke powerfully on her behalf, and 
he envied every servant who could freely approach her 
during the piece. The others were seldom right for him, 
The play seemed to be produced solely for her sake, and 
he compared all such to gods as were permitted to throw 
an arm about her, and, as brother or husband, press her 
in glad recognition to the heart. Nay, so far was he gone 
in love, that although generally seeing with the eye of an 
artist and a connoisseur, yet when she was halfway 
involved ina play, he became uplifted to a genuine child- 
like illusion, and sometimes started up as from a dream 
if a wearisome act or a scene badly acted by the athe 
gave him an ungentle shock. 
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And thus matters continued for a while without his 
making her acquaintance. His bourgeois shyness held 
him back from approaching her when visiting the theatre, 
and each time he saw her she seemed to stir a fresh vein 
within him. True, he always made her a stiff bow when- 
ever he happened to stand near her behind the scenes, 
or else bumped against something, or burned his coat in 
respectfully stepping out of her way. But now and then 
she looked at him with so significant a glance that he could 
not help believing she saw him, and the thought pleased 
him well, although she had not in the least noticed him: 
for both in the theatre and in the greater world one is 
often accustomed to cast earnest eyes upon objects of 
which one is taking no notice whatever; and with a 
woman especially, who knows from experience that her 
eyes influence, inflame and quicken, the habit of playing 
with people as a cat with a mouse becomes mechanical and 
is practised unconsciously. 


CHAPTER XV 


Durins this time Wilhelm made acquaintance with two 
actors at an inn where he was treating some strangers to 
wine. They found him so well informed about the 
theatre, and holding such correct views of the actor’s art, 
that they fancied they had found in him the right man to 
whom to display with credit their own mastery of various 
réles. They therefore soon invited him to visit their 
rooms, where they promised to declaim sundry pieces to 
him. With difficulty he concealed his joy as they added 
that Madame B. would also be of the company. I name 
her here as Madame, though I remember having formerly 
spoken of her as a girl. To avoid all misunderstanding, 
let me then at once disclose the fact that she had con- 
_ tracted a“‘ marriage of conscience”’ with a man without con- 
science. He soonafter quitted the company, and she was, 
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except for this trifle, a girl as before. She again used her 
former name, and passed first as maiden, then as wife, and 
now as widow. Wilhelm was anxious to hold her for the 
last, and found certainly the strongest reasons on this side. 

His embarrassment and agitation on beholding her did 
but render him the more agreeable and vivacious. He 
displayed great courtesy towards her, which of itself, with- 
out his otherwise attractive qualities, would have secured 
her notice. The company began first of all to discuss what 
was shortly to be played, spoke of new pieces, of the 
German theatre, of how it would soon be equal to the 
French, that it was a sin to produce only translations, that 
people of high station were beginning to interest them- 
selves in the stage, of the status of the actor, and how this 
was daily becoming more honoured and honourable. In 
demonstration of this last point Wilhelm excelled them 
all. ‘‘It is an unheard-of prejudice,” he exclaimed, 
‘** which causes men to despise a calling which they have 
so many reasons to honour. If the preacher who pro- 
claims the Word of God is therefore, and rightly, the most 
highly venerated person in the State, surely the actor may 
be reckoned reverend, who speaks to our hearts with the 
voice of Nature, who, with alternate gladness, earnestness 
and anguish, ventures to attack the obdurate breast of 
man, rightly to attune its obscurely involved feelings and 
draw forth the divine harmony of brotherhood and mutual 
love.. Where can we find a refuge against ennui like that 
of the theatre, where can society more agreeably assemble, 
where must men more readily confess that they are 
brothers than when, hanging on the form or on the mouth 
of a single individual, they are all borne aloft as upon 
the wings of a single emotion? What are pictures and 
statues compared to the living flesh of my flesh, that other 
ego, which suffers, is glad and directly agitates my every 
accordant nerve ? And where should we look for most 
virtue—in the oppressed burgher, who rakes up his living 
in anxious and sordid trade, or in him whose art, which 
brings him bread, is yet penetrated with the noblest and 


greatest human emotions, who daily studies and presents. 
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virtue and vice in all their nakedness, and, before he can 
cause others to perceive them so intensely, must himself 
most vividly feel their beauty and ugliness? I can well 
believe that in many this dignity is besmirched by a 
vagabond life, by want and worry, yet, even on this 
account, how cruel it is by narrow-minded pride to thrust 
back such as strive after better things.”” He continued 
eagerly in this strain, so that all stood amazed, and though 
they noted much in his apologia which did not seem quite 
to harmonise, yet they were highly satisfied, and finally 
assured him that it was very true—they were unjustly 
treated. Hereby Madame B. also added a word now and 
then, but soon managed to change the discourse to the 
admirable manner. in which he had uttered it all, and 
paid him the compliment of hinting that he must surely 
already have acted. Although this came upon him some- 
what unexpectedly, because he did not think that he had 
here either acted or declaimed, but spoken right out as he 
felt in his heart, yet he took up the word at once, regard- 
ing it as the transition to another discourse, and assured 
them all frankly that he had ever cherished a great love 
for the theatre, but could unhappily never feel satisfied 
with himself. The others protested that for an amateur 
it was already a great deal if he could act one or two 
characters reasonably well, but to be an all-round actor, 
as they call it, requires intense study, such as is alone 
possible for a professional actor. This did not altogether 
suit Wilhelm. He imagined himself already: to possess 
what they called art; but he let it pass. Hach one now 
offered to declaim a monologue before Wilhelm. One, 
who in tragic passion knew neither father nor brother, 
and spared not the child in its mother’s womb, pushed 
forward and wrought himself into a sweat, and his 
listeners into a fright, with the famous soliloquy and 
ghost-scene from ‘‘ Richard the Third.” The others, who 
waited for him to be done, followed on, some with comic, 
some with tender passages, and each did his best to gain 
the notice of the young critic. He was as attentive as 
possible, considering the double hindrance of his beloved’s 
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proximity and of the monologue which he was also turning 
over in his own mind for later recitation. First, he praised 
them in general, and then commended certain special 
passages, respecting which they asked if he had well noted 
this or that expression. This was neither deceit nor 
short-sightedness on his part, but arose solely from his 
desire to find much good ; so that in fact he really did find 
much that was good, and though suspecting at the same 
time that all was not quite correct, yet from sheer good 
temper he let it slip through, blamed himself, his humour, 
or else thought no more about it. Madame B. and 
Wilhelm could not now agree as to which should give the 
first recitation. At last they discovered in the course of 
conversation that he had played the character of Melle- 
font and she that of Sara, while one of those present knew 
the part of Norton almost by heart; so that they soon 
agreed to rehearse together. Wilhelm clothed himself as 
much as possible in forbidding gloom; Sara sailed along 
in tender laments, spoke the dreadful dream with genuine 
terror, and understood to do it so well that in the flatter- 
ing passages it was hard to tell whether she were fawning 
on the hero of the piece or on the actor. Wilhelm was 
thereby so enraptured with her acting that he held her for 
the first actress in Germany. The visit over, they 
exchanged praise and satisfaction. And certainly Wilhelm 
had declaimed certam passages, for which his feeling 
sufficed, with excellent effect, and the admiration of his 
audience would have been mingled with envy had they 


not been able to tell themselves that in all those points 3 


in which he had ventured an encroachment upon their art 
he lingered far behind them. They remained a short time 
longer together. Wilhelm accompanied Madame home, 
but was unfortunately obliged to decline her invitation 
to mount the stairs with her, lest he might fail in 
punctuality at the family evening meal. But he reserved 
this permission for the future; and all night long and 
next day her image floated so often before him that he 
was very absent and clumsy at business. Next evening, 
as soon as he had closed the shop, an invisible hand 
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seized him by the forelock, he felt that he was being led 
away, and found himself sitting, as in a dream, on the 
sofa beside his adored one. 


CHAPTER XVI 


A cir who wins herself a fresh lover in succession to 
several previous conquests is like the flame when a new 
log of wood is laid upon the burnt-out embers. Actively 
she flatters the newly arrived darling, plays with lambent 
heat around him until he glows in full blaze of splendour. 
Her avidity seems to pass over him in play, but with every 
flash she pierces deeper and deeper, consuming his marrow 
to its very depths. Ere long, like his forsaken rivals, he 
will lie upon the ground and, inwardly glowing, extin- 
guish in smoky agony. 

At first Madame B. did not know exactly what to make 
of Wilhelm. The early period of their acquaintance 
passed in fairly active talk, until this died away, and he 
sank into that blissful silence in which, in presence of the 
beloved object, we extract unspeakable rapture even from 
dullness itself. In the beginning his goodness, devo- 
tion, restraint, innocence, contentedness, adoration and 
sincerity embarrassed her. In her early years she had 
beheld the childish joys of love too quickly scared away, 
was conscious of so many humiliations endured in the 
arms of one and another, and at the present time was 
sacrificed to the secret pleasures of a wealthy and un- 
bearably dull milksop, and, being naturally a good-hearted 
creature, never felt quite comfortable when Wilhelm 
seized and kissed her hand in all sincerity, gazing into her 
eyes with the full, clear glance of youthful love. She 
could not endure that glance; she feared lest he might 
read experience in her own; her eyes sank in confusion, 
and the happy Wilhelm believed that he found therein an 
augury and sweet confession of love, so that his senses 
clashed against each other like the strings of a psaltery. 

O happy youth! O happy time of love’s awakening 
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fires! For man is then just like a child, which delights 
for hours together in an echo, bears all alone the charges 
of conversation, and is well content with the entertainment 
when his invisible opposite does but re-echo his own words. 
Mariana. helped herself out for a while in this way. She 
had loved, was capable of love, and in presence of Wilhelm 
felt, as before a strange being, a sentiment akin to 
reverence. Half by nature, half by dramatic instinct, she 
contrived to transport herself into his sensations, her 
merry disposition assisting, so that ere long she learned to 
know him. She felt herself better when he was there. 
Her youth had not left behind it the memory of many 
purely happy hours, and the whole-hearted love where- 
with Wilhelm surrounded her, the high value which his 
simple soul set upon her worth, quickly extinguished, 
especially in his presence, every adverse sense of her own 
unworthiness. Her other lover was absent, and she thrust 
aside from memory her relation to him, just as we scare 
away the recollection of a fault from the realm of living 
remembrance to that of historical knowledge. 

He saw her only as often as he could, which for a lover 
was far too seldom. His evening hours were sometimes 
free: he neglected his friends and stole an interval now 
and then. But she was mostly busy at the theatre, and, 
without incurring the risk of sour faces from father and 
mother, he could not stop out later than eight o’clock, 
or half-past, by which time the play was generally over. 
But she managed to arrange things—either by appoint- 
ment when her name was not on the bills, or she let him 
take her home during the ballet, when he could dawdle 
until the rattling of the coach obliged him to part from 
his happiness. 


He could now scarcely endure to behold her from the /— 
pit; the sight seemed to seize him by the throat. He 


gained admission to the stage, behind the scenes. Though 

the perspective charm was gone, yet the magic of love 

remained. For hours he could stand by the greasy foot- 

lights, enduring the reek of unsnuffed candles, for the sake 

of watching her. One flash of her eyes set him a-tremblin 
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and transformed the wilderness of beams and laths into a 
paradise. The stuffed lambs, muslin waterfalls, paste- 
board rose-trees and one-sided straw huts awakened in him 
the loveliest images which he had ever read of in pastoral 
poetry. Nay, even the scraggy, long-nosed, broad- 
breasted dancers were not always repugnant, for did they 
not stand upon the same boards as his incomparable one ? 
Thus how true it is that love, which must animate even 
rose and myrtle bowers and moonlight, can also give life 
to shavings and paper cuttings! So potent is her spice 
that it can lend flavour to the stalest and most nauseous 
decoctions. And truly it needed such a spice to render 
decently endurable or permanently pleasant the condition 
in which he usually found her disordered room, and some- 
times even herself. Brought up in a genteel burgher 
household, order and cleanliness were the element in which 
he breathed, and his exalted fancy had always lavishly 
decorated his own room, which he regarded as a little 
kingdom. His bed-curtains were looped up in great folds 
with tassels, like the awning of a throne; at some expense 
he had procured a carpet for the middle of the room and 
a fine one for the table. Almost mechanically he so laid 
or placed his books and other effects that they should be 
prettily grouped; his cap he had shaped like a turban, 
and the wide sleeves of his dressing-gown were cut 
_ short in Turkish fashion, for which he alleged as excuse 
that they hindered him in writing. And when quite alone 
at evening and fearing no interruption, he wore a silk 
scarf about his body. Some even say that he occasion- 
ally stuck a dagger in his girdle, appropriated from an old 
armoury, with which weapon he marched up and down 
the room ; yea, it is said he never prayed except kneeling 
upon his carpet. This fastidious side of his character and 
conduct detracted but little from his good natural 
qualities. In fact, those who carefully observe will have 
seen this strain in many children and young people. Nay, 
more, has it not ever been the case that we can scarcely 
imagine majesty otherwise than in a long train and 
gorgeous mantle; that lofty rank and nobility of See are 
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only made visible and capable of imitation in chubby- 
cheeked representation; and that we cannot make men 
realise that greatness and nobility are but the purest and 
truest forms of the natural, and that for this reason they 
can be neither presented nor copied ? 

How lucky did Wilhelm in his heart consider those 
actors whom he saw possessed of so many magnificent 
garments, constantly practising a dignified carriage, whose 
souls were a mirror of all that the world had produced 
most glorious and splendid in sentiment and passion. He 
pictured their private life as a series of worthy actions and 
employments, whereof their appearance upon the stage 
was but the utmost pinnacle, just as silver, long stirred in 
the purifying crucible, issues at last in rainbow-hued 
lustre a dazzling mass before the workman’s eyes. 

At first, therefore, he was startled on visiting his beloved, 
when, through the mist of happiness which enwrapped her, 
he gazed upon tables, chairs and floor. Lying there, 
scattered in hasty confusion, he beheld the ruins of a 
momentary, light and spurious adornment, like the 
glittering scales stripped from some fish. The tools of 
human cleanliness—combs, soap, towels, pomade—were 
likewise not concealed, nor were the traces of their voca- 
tion. Books and shoes, dirty linen and Italian flowers, 
etuis, hairpins, rouge-pots and ribands, music and straw 
hats—none scorned the neighbourhood of the other, all 
were united in one common element of powder and dust. 
But as Wilhelm for the most part did not know where he 
was when he saw her; as all this was hers, had touched her, 
it became dear to his heart, till at last he found a charm in 
this disordered and confused household such as he never 
experienced amid his own stately magnificence. Here, 
when he removed her bodice to reach the piano, or laid her 
gown upon the bed that he might sit down, or when she 
herself with unembarrassed freedom openly performed 
much that is usually hidden from strangers, it seemed to 
him, I say, as though he were brought nearer to her, as 
though the fellowship between them were being cemented 
by invisible bonds. 
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But the deportment of the other actors, whom he some- 
times met in her rooms, or learned to know through her, was 
not so easily digested. Busily idle, they generally made a 
great pother about the veriest trifles; what clothes they 
should wear, from which side they ought to enter, how long 
the play would last, complaints of the director’s injustice, 
that he undervalued their talents, that So-and-so didn’t 
know his part yesterday, or that such and such a piece was 
not playable, that the German stage was daily growing 
better, and the actor being ever more respected. Such 
was their theatrical discourse. In ordinary life their talk 
turned more upon the coffee-houses and wine-gardens, 
cards, some comrade in prison for debt, how much some 
actor received monthly in another company, or a quarrel 
between a pair of sharp-tongued women, over which the 
company fell into two parties. They always ended up 
with the public and its attention to and satisfaction with 
themselves, the great and important influence exerted by 
the theatre upon the culture of a nation and of the world. 

Wilhelm was puzzled how to reconcile all this, and 
remained unable to form any clear conception of these 
contradictions, seeing that his love left him little leisure 
for deeper meditation. 


CHAPTER XVII 


It rarely happens that two young and equally innocent 
souls start out hand in hand on the path of love, and, 
harmlessly roaming, lost in tortuous ways, find themselves 
unsuspectingly conducted to places from which they 
deemed themselves far distant. For just as nature has 
nearly everywhere subjected inexperience to experience, 
so, too, is it here. One party will always play the réle of 
friend, who, knowing the district, would initiate the new 
arrival into its beauties. Silently and unperceived he 
guides him hither or thither, lets him revel in this or that 
prospect without betraying what great things lie ahead, 
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allows him toilsomely to climb up and down where there 
was no need to do so, in order to exhibit some pleasant 
view from its most effective side; while the other, 
whether noticing his guile or not, thanks his conductor 
for such kindly pains. 

Though so modest and whole-hearted in his faith in 
Mariana’s virtue, yet Wilhelm’s endearments insensibly 
and daily grew more ardent, and she, without granting him 
all that he demanded, only held him back for a time at 
each stage, where, moreover, his love and awe bade him 
rest awhile. Her embarrassment, the feeble resistance 
she opposed to his kisses, the fits of musing into which 
she often fell, all these raised him to such a rapture 
of passion that he clung to her with every fibre of his being. 
In his arms Mariana first learned to know that bliss of love 
to which she had hitherto been a stranger; the heartiness 
wherewith he pressed her to his bosom, the thankfulness 
which often contented itself with her hand, penetrated 
her, and she daily recovered spirit. She now began 
earnestly to long for release from that other connection 
mentioned above, the thought of which grew daily more 
repugnant. But how to break loose? We all know hew 
hard it is to take a decisive step, and that thousands will 
rather let their life drag painfully on in wearisome misery 
through each new day. And now behold a girl, and in 
such circumstances! She had made casual enquiry about 
Wilhelm’s fortune, his position, and clearly perceived that 
in him she could hope to find no compensation for that 
which she wished to sacrifice to his love. He had already 
lavished upon Mariana the entire interest on a capital sum 
assigned by his grandmother to her grandchildren during 
their parents’ lifetime. She puzzled over the matter for 
a while, and seeing no solution, resigned herself once more 
to chance, to life and love. But the lightness, animation 
and wit with which in the early stages of their passion they 
had sought to bind and entertain each other, and whose 
exercise gave zest to each caress, tended daily more and 
more to decay. At first they often jested in little scenes 
from this or that play, mocked each other with pleasant 
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raillery from some poet ; and when the offended one at last 
fell upon her neck and chastised her with a kiss, thus falsify- 
ing the past with so happy a catastrophe, these were their 
times of highest love. But now, when they experimented 
in such joys, the effect upon Wilhelm’s head was as though 
he were drunk with beer; he became stupid and uncom- 
fortable in his sinews, so that he took refuge in all kinds of 
little jealousies and banter, for which let us forgive him ; 
for he was worse off than one who chases a shadow; he 
held in his arms and touched with his lips that which he 
might not enjoy, on which he might not satiate himself. 
Mariana, who was not ignorant of his torment, would in 
many moments have shared with him the bliss which he 
craved. She felt in her heart that he deserved far more 
than she could give him, but his distraction and his love 
obscured his merits, and her stillness, her disquiet, her 
tears, her fugitive embraces—the sweetest tones of yield- 
ing love—brought him to her feet in a frenzy of agony and 
beside himself, until at last, in dawning moments of tumult, 
they both lost themselves in those joys of love which fate 
has reserved for the sons of men, in order to compensate 
in some measure for their many wrongs and _ griefs, 
deprivations and sorrows, delays, dreams, hopes and 
longings. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


WitHELM, whose happiness was now complete, resigned 
himself entirely to the ravishments of love. If at first he 
had been bound to Mariana by desire and hope, he was the 
more so now by bDilissfullest satisfaction, from which he 
seemed to drink ever fresh thirst. During his briefest 
absence the memory of Mariana gripped him more strongly 
than ever. If once she had been a necessity, she now 
became indispensable, for he was linked to her by every 
bond of humanity. In the integrity of his soul he felt she 
had become the half, more than the half, of his being. His 
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gratitude and devotion were beyond all bounds. Even 
Mariana was able to deceive herself for a time, and shared 
with him the sense of intense happiness. Alas ! if only the 
cold hand of reproach had not sometimes gripped her by 
the heart! Even on Wilhelm’s breast she was never safe 
from it, even beneath the wings of his love. But when 
alone, when from the clouds amid which his passion 
bore her aloft she fell to recognition of her situation, then 
indeed was she to be pitied. For as long as she lived in 
abject perplexity, deceiving herself as to her position, or 
rather not recognising it, frivolity came to her aid; and 
the incidents to which she stood exposed appeared but 
singly. Pleasure and pain cancelled each other, her 
humiliation was compensated by vanity, her privation 
often by momentary superfluity. She could adduce need 
and custom as her law and justification, and thus, from hour 
to hour, from day to day, could shake off all unpleasant feel- 
ings. But now that the poor girl had felt herself uplifted 
for brief moments into a better world, had looked down, 
as from the skies, through light and joy upon the waste 
and refuse of her life, had realised what a wretched creature 
that woman is who cannot, with desire, also inspire love 
and respect, she found herself, both outwardly and 
inwardly, always back at the same spot. She had nothing 
now that could uplift her; wheresoever she looked or 
sought, all seemed empty to her thought, and her heart 
found no support. 

With Wilhelm it was quite otherwise. For him a new 
world had arisen, a world rich in blissful prospects. If 
the excess of his first joys somewhat abated, yet the fact 
which formerly had but darkly burrowed in his soul now 
stood out clear as light: She is thine! She has given 
herself to thee! She, the beloved, the courted, the adored 
creature, has yielded herself in truth and faith to thee— 
and to no ingrate has she done it! Everywhere, as he 
stood or walked, he thus spoke within himself, with ever 
overflowing heart, and torrents of glowing words gave 
utterance to the loftiest sentiments, believing that in all 
this he beheld a clear guidance of fate, which, through 
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Mariana, was holding out a hand to pluck him from that 
stagnating and torpid bourgeois life whence he so long 
had yearned to escape. The discord between his parents 
lay heavy upon his heart. To be the daily witness of such 
evils imposes a strain upon the heart, which either eats 
itself away or is hardened, and in both cases goes to ruin. 
Added to this was the fact that one of his friends, a very 
steady man, had proposed for the hand of his eldest sister, 
and would be able to second his father in business, and 
consequently take his own place there. 

The thought of quitting his father’s house and _ his 
relatives appeared easy of fulfilment, and did not weigh 
with him at all. He was young and new in the world, and 
his courage to run through its amplitudes in quest of bliss 
and contentment had been heightened by love. Hence- 
forth he saw a clear vocation to the theatre, and now that 
he strove thither on Mariana’s hand, the lofty goal he had 
set before him seemed nearer. Nor could it be otherwise 
than that in happy moments he should behold in fancy 
the budding perfect actor, the creator of a great national 
theatre, for which he had heard so many sigh, and never 
without a certain complaisant reflection upon himself. 
All that had hitherto slumbered in the innermost corners 
of his soul now became alive, and out of its multitudinous 
ideas wrought, with tints of love, a picture on a back~- 
- ground of mist. ~Here, it is true, the forms ran much into 
each other, but the effect of the whole was only the more 
- enchanting. 

Meanwhile, our couple lived on for a considerable time 
with altogether different impulses in their hearts. As no 
hour spent together ever seemed long, they scarcely noted 
how the days flew by, and permitted one after the other 
to pass away without forming any resolution, such as 
might clear up or decide their future fortunes. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Wi1HELm’s friend and presumptive brother-in-law was 
one of those tested men of decided character who are 
usually termed cold, because under provocation they do 
not blaze up quickly or visibly. His intercourse with 
Wilhelm also was one perpetual feud, through which their 
affection grew ever firmer. Each found profit in the other. 
Werner pleased himself with the thought that he some- 
times managed to bring those excellent but occasionally 
unrestrained gifts of the other under bit and bridle ; while 
Wilhelm often triumphed gloriously when he swept his 
more deliberate friend away upon the stream of his own 
intenser emotion. Thus each sharpened the other, and 
they were accustomed to meet daily, and this precisely 
because neither had anything in common with the other, 
because they~could not understand each other, nor even 
make themselves understood. But as they were both 
good fellows, they agreed in the main, aiming at a common 
goal, yet neither was ever able to comprehend why he 
could not convert the other to his own opinion. 

Werner observed that Wilhelm’s visits became rarer, 
that in conversation he broke off abruptly and impatiently 
in the middle of his favourite topics, that he no longer 
became absorbed in the vivid development of singular 
ideas—always a sure sign of an unembarrassed and self- 
sufficing heart, which can find solace in the companion- 
ship of a friend. Werner, who was a very precise man, 
sought the cause at first in his own behaviour, until some 
coffee-house gossip brought him on the true scent, and 
to this certain exuberant imprudences of Wilhelm soon 
lent assurance. He made a few enquiries and quickly 
discovered to his horror that Wilhelm had attached himself 
to an actress, to a woman who seduced him that she 
might extract money from him, and who, moreover, still 


allowed herself to be maintained by the most worthless of — 


rivals. He took every care to become accurately informed, 


and being at last fully convinced, opened one evening his © 
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attack on Wilhelm. He minutely told the whole story, 
at first calmly, then with the most urgent seriousness of 
well-intentioned truth, leaving no point uncertain, and 
letting his friend taste all that bitterness with which calm 
men are often so generous to lovers. But he, too, fell from 
the clouds when Wilhelm replied, with some emotion, it 
is true, but with great composure: ‘‘ You don’t know the 
girl! Appearances, I know, are against her, but I am as 
certain of her faithfulness and virtue as of my own love ! ” 

Werner remained firm, appealed to evidence and wit- 
nesses. Wilhelm rejected them all, and soon departed in 
sullen agitation, like one whose decayed but firmly-rooted 
tooth a clumsy dentist has seized and vainly tugged. 
With comforting indignation Wilhelm flung every 
suspicion from his imagination. True, the lovely, un- 
broken image of Mariana, as it floated before his soul, 
had for a few moments been displaced by Werner’s words ; 
but ere long he had completely cleansed and re-erected it, 
and when he saw her again that evening it began afresh 
to shine and glitter as of yore. 

Werner pondered now day and night how best to bring 
his friend to reason by persuasion and argument. He 
made several attempts, but they were gently yet entirely 
evaded. He grew quite low-spirited about the matter, 
and could not understand why the soundest opinions, 
presented with genuine sincerity, should not be strong 
enough to impress Wilhelm’s good and excellent heart. 

The elder Meister was just at this time laid aside by 
illness. Wilhelm’s work took up his days, and care for his 
father the evenings, so that only the night remained for 
his sweetheart. She was quite agreeable to this, and a 
door leading from a woodshed into a narrow lane was found 
very convenient for slipping out of the house by night. 

The strange influences of night, the deserted streets, 
_ which he was accustomed to see full of traffic, the glimmer- 
ing night-lights in his acquaintances’ windows, and the 
sense of secrecy all added flavour to the adventure, and he 
_erept almost every night to his beloved, wrapped in a 
mantle, and his bosom charged with Lindors and Leanders. 
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CHAPTER XX 


Mariana, whose love for him grew ever warmer, was 
meanwhile in a miserable condition. The bounty of her 
wealthy lover had not been interrupted by his absence, 
and he now announced his arrival for the following 
night by the gift of a piece of muslin for a nightgown. 

She had often been in perplexity, and could usually gaze 
into the fate of the following day as into a troubled 
eternity. But this time she was oppressed from too many 
sides. Two lovers at once, which under other circum- 
stances might well be tolerable, were here a more difficult 
matter. In the openness of his heart Wilhelm had 
minutely detailed the suspicions charged against her, so 
that she knew he was at least on his guard. The other 
man was insolent and ill-bred in his demeanour, and she 
was in a position in which she did not wish to fall out with 
either, so as to be sure at least of one. Wilhelm’s tender- 
ness had triumphed over her prudence, and she began to 
feel that the undesired felicity of becoming a mother lay 
before her. This fact she revealed to an old theatrical 
tailoress, who was an approved confidante in such cases, 
and who, after sundry cruel suggestions, whereat Mariana 
shuddered, advised, since it must be, that she should lay 
the blame upon the richer rather than upon the poorer 
lover, and especially not to let Wilhelm notice anything. 
As for the rest, she was to trust entirely in her for skilful - 
handling of the emergency. It was this old woman who 
had restrained Mariana from a formal union with Wilhelm, 
regarding him as an immature fish, which a prudent angler 
throws back into the water. ‘‘ What could you do with 
him?” she often asked. “ His parents would never 
consent to his marrying you, and to elope with him would 
be an unpardonable folly. He has nothing, and why ~ 
should you hang a man about your neck, and one too, who ~ 
is in love with you? Besides, our manager is a man who 
stands no nonsense, and whenever a love-affair becomes a 
scandal is at once jealous for the ‘ renommée’ of his troupe, 
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as he callsit, and rather than anybody should say that one of 
hisactresses has debauched a bonny burgher’s son, he would 
chase her away the day it became public. And what would 
you do afterwards? A roving actor is a more miserable 
object even than a wandering apprentice. If you can 
keep him faithful, it would be better to come back again 
after a year. Perhaps his father will be dead by then, 
and an old love can always be renewed with advantage.” 
The theatre tailoress was a child of this world. Up toa 
certain point she was right, and up to a certain point she 
earried Mariana with her, for the latter had still no idea 
how to break off with Wilhelm. Nevertheless prudence 
has such an air of authority that we often follow it against 
our inclination. Wilhelm meanwhile could not under- 
stand Mariana’s manner at all. Though he quite looked 
upon her as his wife, had no other name for her than “‘ dear 
little wifie,”” and often attempted to lead her by his 
caresses to some positive declaration and determination of 
their connection, yet he felt that she always evaded the 
question of marriage, on which girls are so easily compliant. 
And yet he was full of delicacy, and expected again quite 
other delicacy from her; made up his mind to declare 
himself, and then went away from her side just as he 
came; puzzled his brains and argued with himself for 
another day ;_ stood ever ready for the leap, and yet never 
left the spot. But amid all this bewilderment his ideas 
grew more and more confirmed, his vague prospects, his 
confused hopes developed into plans. During his father’s 
illness he had imperceptibly hastened the wedding of his 
elder sister to Werner. All was so far in order, and only 
the necessary formalities delayed the event for a time. 
In fancy he had already restored his convalescent father 
to health, substituted his brother-in-law in his own place 
in the business and conduct of the family, and seemed, 
now and then, by way of experiment, to draw his feet 
from their tightly-locked fetters, just as a skilful thief or 
magician in prison sometimes does, in order to convince 
himself that deliverance is possible, and nearer than short- 
sighted men imagine. When now, in some leisure hour, 
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he roamed by night over a wide square, shaking off every 
weight and stretching his hands towards Heaven, he felt 
as though everything lay behind and beneath him, and 
himself were freed from all. As through thestealthy night he 
crept to his love’s endearments, or imagined her embracing 
him on the theatre’s dazzling stage, thus combining 
nature and art, admired and envied by all, then indeed the 
long tramp through the town to her house seemed but a 
moment, unbroken save by the night-watchman’s 
infrequent cry. And when again Mariana received him 
with nature and art, mastering her secret griefs, and 
stammering her delight; when in his arms she unsus- 
pectedly dedicated the white nightgown, in which she 
looked quite English, what else could he do than, satiated 
with present pleasure, sweep her along with him into the 
glad future? But now she never appeared to partake 
his feelings, and in reply to his tender question as to 
whether he might consider himself a father, was con- 
strained and embarrassed! Yet he painted it all over 
again in glorious colours, and during the whole of this 
period devoted the superfluity of his feelings and good 
nature to putting things straight and filling up breaches, 
but, somehow, never felt quite at ease in his mind con- 
cerning it all. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE manager of our company of actors had already on 
many occasions threatened to leave the town; for 
although it was not small, and possessed many well-to-do 
citizens, yet, except at fair-times, he could not make his 
undertaking pay. To many folks the drama of Knave, 
Queen, King and Ace was more interesting, while other 
theatre-friends looked twice at their half-florins or con- 
tented themselves with free tickets. Subscribing was not 
at all in their way, so that art had to look after bread and — 
butter, as is the custom of the world, for we cannot — 
reasonably expect to have our fun for nothing. This 
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threat had often been but a false alarm, which, how- 
ever, persuaded the public to come again, and caused 
Wilhelm to make more urgent preparations. 

Werner now actually took part in the conduct of the 
family business, and Wilhelm, who had never yet roamed 
beyond his native town, managed to convince him that 
a journey to certain neighbouring places, already visited 
by Werner, would also be of advantage to his inexperi- 
ence. They arranged a specified sum, which Werner was 
to procure, repaying himself by degrees. Although 
Wilhelm considered himself quite justified in this little 
deception, and felt persuaded that in the future his 
parents and relations would bless him for it, yet the 
thought of the first moment in which they would discover 
the truth was a stone against which his imagination some- 
times wounded itself. 

At last it seemed as though the company would seriously 
prolong its stay no further. Norman, Wilhelm’s rival, 
hastened his journey to enjoy Mariana’s love for a few days, 
and Wilhelm finally and definitely plucked up courage to 
possess her for ever, and thus attach himself to the theatre 
by indissoluble bonds. 

Werner, whom he now urged more strongly to procure 
him means for the proposed journey, suspected no evil, for 
prudence never anticipates the extraordinary. Indeed, he 
thought it happened very apropos that, so soon after the 
object of his love, Wilhelm also should leave a place which 
would often recall an improper attachment to his 
memory. 

Wilhelm had of late become more secret in his move- 
ments. This led the other to infer improvement, restrained 
him from other measures and inspired him with all the 
willingness Wilhelm could desire. 

On the other hand, it was a welcome relief to Mariana 
when Wilhelm begged permission not to see her for a 
few days. She thereby gained breathing space in which 
to welcome her impetuous Norman with some degree of 
composure; for her heart did not go out towards the 
man. Wilhelm meanwhile sat alone at home, rummaged 
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among his papers, and mustered his possessions to see 
what would be useful in his wanderings through the world. 
Whatever, according to his previous opinion, savoured of 
books and the like was laid on one side. Only works of 
fancy, of poets and critics, were placed as familiar friends 
among the chosen ones, and having hitherto profited very 
little from the latter, he felt his appetite renewed when, 
on turning them over, he found with a blush of shame that 
their leaves had never been cut. He had procured them 
in full conviction of their necessity, yet had never been 
able to settle down to their study. A part of this time he 
also consecrated to writing a long letter to Mariana. He 
required pen and paper to tell her everything roundly and 
fully, just as he felt it in his heart ; for although on the 
stage he could briskly declaim a passage learned by heart. 
and in common life could also perorate copiously of 
opinions and caprices, yet when he wanted to express his 
feelings with vigour the words often stuck in his throat. 
He could never find enough big words to convey what he 
felt, and when he made too many words, then he found 
that, somehow, they did not harmonise with what was in 
his heart. Writing helped him over this difficulty, for 
just as we are accustomed to clothe an absent love with a 
lovelier form, so do we find nothing incongruous in a 
heightened expression of our feelings, such as actual 
presence, so inimical to all romance, might often disallow. 
The following is the letter he wrote to Mariana :— 


CHAPTER XXII 


‘‘ Here I sit, thinking and writing to you, beneath the 
delicious mantle of night, which so often sheltered me in 
your arms, and all I think and do is for you alone, 
O, Mariana! to me, the happiest of men, it is as with a 
bridegroom, who, full of anticipation of the new world 
which shall unfold in and through him, stands thoughtful, 
longingly, upon the sacred threshold, before the mys- 
terlous curtains whence the ravishments of love whisper 
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him their greeting. I have so far conquered myself 
as not to see you for several days; and, in prospect of 
such a compensation, have found it easy. Oh! to be with 
you for ever! altogether yours! Dearest, you know not 
what I would, and yet you might have known it. How 
often have I not searched your heart with tender tones 
of loyalty, which, though longing to convey all, yet dared 
say nothing, to learn if perchance it shared my yearning 
after an eternal union. You have surely understood me, 
for the same desire must have trembled in your own heart, 
You have read my meaning in every kiss, in every moment 
of nestling repose; and now your evasions, your modesty 
—oh, how I love you, my sweetest ! What another would 
seek to provoke by artifice, that resolve which girls mostly 
try to ripen by excess of sunshine—from this you with- 
draw, shutting up the half-opened breast of your lover by 
seeming tranquillity. But I can read you! What a 
wretch I should be did I not recognise by this the pure, 
unselfish love, which thinks first of my welfare! Be at 
ease! We belong to each other, and neither can forsake 
or lose anything so long as we live for each other. Take 
this hand, solemnly accept this else superfluous pledge. 
We have tasted all the joys of love; yet there are fresh 
delights in the settled thought of permanence. Ask not 
how? MHavenofear! Fate provides for love, and all the 
more certainly because it is frugal. My heart has long 
since forsaken my parents’ house. Even as my spirit 
hovers over the stage, so truly is my heart with you. 
O, my beloved ! was ever man granted so to combine his 
wishes as I? The hopes which drive sleep from my eye- 
lids and fetter me to this paper, which rise and sink within 
me like an everlasting dawn—your love and my happiness, 
I can scarce restrain myself from leaping up to run to you; 
yet do I compel my heart that I may walk more securely 
and not, like a silly wanton, rush into heedless folly. I 
am acquainted with the manager S., and my journey shall 
be direct to him. A year ago he often wished that his 
- folks had somewhat of my eagerness and joy in the theatre, 
and will be sure to welcome me. As for your company, 
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it isno good; and §. is so far from here that I can at first 
conceal my action. I shall at once find a small com- 
petence, which will support me for a time. I shall look 
about me, learn to know the public, then come and fetch 
you, and—Mariana ! you see how I enforce myself, that I 
may win you the more securely; for not to see you 
during so long a period, to know you are alone in the wide 
world—oh ! I dare not picture it to myself! And then to 
recall your love, which shields me against everything! I 
pray, I beg you, do not deny me this one request. Ere 
we part give me your hand before the priest, and then I 
will quietly depart. It is but a form between us two, but, 
oh! so fair a form! The blessing of Heaven upon the 
bliss of earth! It can be easily and secretly performed 
close at hand, in the Prince’s chapel. I have money 
enough for both to begin with. We will share it, and 
before all is spent, Heaven will come to our aid. Yes, 
dearest, I have no fear. So glad a beginning must have 
a happy ending. I have never doubted that a man may 
make his way in the world, if only he be in earnest; and 
I feel my courage equal to winning sustenance for two, 
yes, and for more. They say the world is ungrateful. I 
have not yet found it ungrateful to such as know rightly 
how to do something for it. My whole soul glows at the 
thought of standing up at last, to speak right to the hearts 
of men that which they so long have yearned to hear. 
Convinced as I am of the glory of the theatre, my soul has 


thousands of times winced to hear the most miserable of © | 


men fancy they could speak some great and potent word 
to our inmost heart. It is worse than music wrung from 
a pipe. The coarse incompetence of these fellows is an 
offence and a profanity. Often has the theatre contended 
with the pulpit, and neither has aught to charge against 
the other. It were devoutly to be wished that none but — 
the noblest men stood in both places, and that God and | 
Nature were alike glorified. These are no dreams, my 
darling. As on your heart I have been able to feel that _ 
you love, that you are for me, so do I seize the splendid | 
thought and say—no, I will not speak it out, but I hope 
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that upon us two that great beauty, that vision of the 
superhuman so ardently desired by all, may descend in 
human form. So sure am I of this, as that upon your 
bosom joys were granted me, which men have ever termed 
celestial, because in such moments they are lifted above 
themselves. 

“I cannot finish. I have already said so much, and 
know not if I have already told you all, all which concerns 
you; but as for the tumult raging in my heart, for this 
I can find no words. 

“Take this sheet meanwhile, my love. I have read it 
through again, and find that I ought to begin it over 
afresh. Yet it contains all that you need know, enough to 
prepare you for the time when I shall speedily return to 
your bosom in all the rapture of sweet love. I seem to 
myself likea prisoner secretly filing his chains in a dungeon. 
To my unconscious, sleeping parents I cry ‘ Good night’! 
—and soon a longer good night. Fare you well! At last 
Tend. Already my eyes have twice or thrice closed their 
lids, and the night is far spent.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


As springtime was already drawing on, the day seemed 
as though it would never end, and Wilhelm, his letter 
folded in his pocket, longed to visit Mariana. At last he 
crept away to her house, and, after so long an absence, 
could hardly control himself in her arms. But her heart 
was as though hewn in pieces, divided against itself by 
each of his caresses. His plan had been merely to 
announce a visit for the night and, in going away, to press 
the letter into her hand, that upon his return in the dead 
of night he might revel in her ecstasy, in her overwhelming 
joy. But before he was aware, he turned faint in the 
coveted presence of his beloved. She was sick, and could 


not say where; uneasy she was certainly, and could not 


agree to his suggested returnat night. Having learned by 
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long intercourse to honour such pertinent hints, he quietly 
acquiesced, and feeling, moreover, that his letter would 
not now be quite seasonable, still retained it, especially as 
several of her movements seemed almost to compel 
departure. In the tumult of his chastening love he 
snatched a neckcloth from the dresser, thrust it into 
his pocket, and unwillingly quitted both her lips and 
her door. He crept home, but being unable to settle, 
changed his clothes and betook himself once more to 
the open air. 

Passing through the streets, he heard agreeable night 
music, clarionettes, horns and bassoons, and his heart 
swelled within him. It was a party of travelling musicians 
of whom he had heard speak. He approached, and for a 
piece of money dragged them off to Mariana’s dwelling. 
There were trees near by, which had long adorned the 
place, and beneath these he placed his singers, while he 
rested a little further off, surrendering his bosom entirely 
to the soothing tones which floated around him through 
the refreshing night. Stretched beneath the kindly stars, 
existence seemed like a golden dream. “ She is listening 
to these flutes,” he spake to his heart. ‘“‘ She feels whose 
forethought, whose love, thus fills the night with melody. 
Even in the distance we are united by these harmonies, just 
as by the finest vibrations of love, no matter how remote. 
Ah ! two loving hearts are like a pair of magnetic clocks ; 
whatever stirs in one must also move the other, for that 
which moves us both is but one, a single force, which runs 
through both. Could any man in her arms feel it possible 
to leave her? And yet I shall be far away shall seek an 
asylum for our love, and have her ever with me. How 
often, when absent, yet lost in thought of her, have I not 
touched a book, a garment, or other object, and fancied I 
touched her hand, so completely was I enveloped in the 
sense of her presence. And, oh! to recall those moments, 
which flee the light of day as the eye of a cold spectator, 
to enjoy which the gods forsake their painless state of 
unemotional contentment! Ah! to recall them! as 
though remembrance could equal the ecstasy of that cup 
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of delirious rapture, which bound our senses with heavenly 
cords, and scourged our spirits out of all control—and then 
her shape ! ” 

He lost himself in recollection; calmness changed to 
desire. Embracing a tree, he cooled his cheek against its 
bark. Greedily the night wind caught up the breath 
tremulously issuing from his agitated bosom. He looked 
for the neckcloth he had abstracted from her, but had 
forgotten it; it was in his other coat. His lips were 
parched, his limbs trembled with desire. 

The music ceased, and he seemed as though fallen from 
the heights to which his feelings had exalted him. His 
restlessness increased, for now his sensations were no 
longer nourished and chastened by the sweet tones of 
melody. Wandering around, he found himself close to 
Mariana’s dwelling. He sat down on her threshold, and 
at once felt calmer. He kissed the brass ring of the 
knocker, and remained quiet for a time. Then in fancy 
he pictured her behind her curtains, in a white nightgown, 
with a red ribbon round her head and sunk in gentle 
dreams. Yea, he imagined himself so close to her that 
she must of necessity dream of him. His thoughts were 
lovely as the spirits of twilight; peace and desire 
alternately thrilled his heart, while love, with trembling 
finger, played thousandfold upon the strings of his soul. 
The very music of the spheres seemed silently to hover 
over him, that it might surprise the tender melodies of his 
heart. 

If the master key wherewith to open Mariana’s door had 
been with him, he could no longer have restrained himself, 
but would have penetrated the sanctuary of love. So he 
sauntered, half dreaming, under the trees, and slowly 
retired. Several times he was on the point of returning home, 
but always came back. Finally, as he at last made up his 
mind, and glanced round from the corner, it seemed to 
him as though Mariana’s door opened, and a black figure 
emerged. He was too far off to see distinctly, and before 
he could collect himself, or observe more closely, the 
- yision had vanished into night, though he fancied he saw 
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it pass in front of a white house a long way off. He stood 
blinking, and ere he could recover sense and run after it, 
the form had disappeared amid the numerous lanes. Like a 
man whose whole horizon has been illuminated by a flash 
of lightning, and who with dazzled eyes thereafter seeks the 
former figures, and to trace his path through the darkness, 
so was it before his eyes, so was it in his heart. 

Like a midnight ghost, creating dreadful fear, which, 
though a moment later it can be explained as a child of 
terror, yet tosses the soul with endless alternations of 
doubt, so was it with him, as, leaning against a corner, 
he noted neither the grey of morning nor the cry of the 
cock. At last the early morning traffic, which began to 
stir around him, drove him through his postern-door to 
his own room. 

By the time he reached home he had almost 
reasoned this illusion from his mind by the most cogent 
arguments; but the delicious sensations of the night, 
upon which he now reflected as upon a vision, were past 
and gone. To refresh his heart, and to impress a seal 
upon his revived faith, he drew the neckcloth from the 
other pocket. The rustling of a note, which fell from its 
folds, caused him to withdraw the cloth from his lips. 
Picking it up, he read : 

‘** By my love for thee, little simpleton, what was the 
matter with thee yesterday ? I am coming to-night. I 
can well believe thou art sorry to go away from here; 
but have patience, I will come to the . . . Fairalso. But 
hearken—do not put that dark greenish-brown dress on 
again, it makes thee look like the Witch of Endor. Didn’t 
I send thee a white dressing-gown, that I might hold a 
little white lamb in my arms? Send me your letters by 


the old bawd ;_ the devil himself has chosen her to be our 
Tris. 


66 N.” 
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CHAPTER I 


WILHELM was now convalescent, and Werner came 
faithfully every evening after business hours, just as he 
had been accustomed to do during the worst period of 
his friend’s illness, in order, by narration, reading, or 
even by mere presence, to divert him from those secret 
thoughts, in which the unhappy youth still chewed the 
cud of his misfortunes, and found pleasure in eating out 
his heart. 

On one occasion Wilhelm, awaking from slumber in the 
evening twilight, discovered, on parting his bed-curtains 
to get up, that Werner had entered and, not wishing to 
disturb him, was seated in a window with a book. 

‘“* Why did you not tell them to bring a light ? ” said the 
invalid, along with his “‘ Good evening ! ”—‘‘ What are 
you reading ? ”’ 

“JT found a volume of Corneille on the table,” replied 
the other, “and opened it at his treatise on the Three 
Unities. I had heard so much said about them, and was 
curious to know what so famous an author has decided on 
the matter.” 

“ Decided has he nothing,” answered Wilhelm. ‘ His 
article seems to me to be more a defence against over- 
stringent lawgivers than a law in itself, to which his 
successors must yield obedience.” 

“T soon found that I had made a mistake,” replied 
Werner, “‘ if I thought to settle a scale in my own soul out 
of these pages, by which henceforth to judge a pla 2 

‘“‘ Even if there are rules,” interrupted Wilhelm, “ by 
which to judge a poet’s work, they are not so easily applied 
as tape-measures and weights, or the four rules of 


arithmetic.” 
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““T don’t see that,” said the other, “for if once the 
instructions be correct and duly established, it should be 
easy to see whether an author has conformed to them or 
not.”’ Wilhelm was silent. 

But I perceive that, in order to satisfy my reader, i 
shall have to link up my narrative to the end of the 
preceding Book. 

Plague and similar virulent fevers ever rage most 
quickly and violently when attacking healthy and full- 
blooded frames, so that when misfortune overwhelmed 
our poor Wilhelm, his inward parts burned like a furnace. 
Just as when a firework tableau is prematurely kindled, 
so within his bosom did happiness and hope, desire and 
rapture, reality and dream blaze up in one common ruin. 
In such moments of devastating fate the onlooker is 
paralysed, while for the victim himself it is a blessing if 
his senses forsake him. 

Then followed a period of clamorous, ever-recurrent and 
insupportable anguish. Yet even this might be regarded 
as a merciful provision of Nature; for in such hours 
Wilhelm had not yet quite lost his beloved. His agony 
expended itself in tirelessly renewed attempts to hold fast 
the blessedness which had fled from his soul, to clasp it to 
his imagination as still possible. For a body cannot be 
said to be quite dead so long as the process of decay is 
still going on, because those powers which vainly strive 
to fulfil their former functions are now working for destruc- 
tion, and not until these are mutually extirpated, and the 
whole reduced to senseless dust and bones, does the pitiful 
and empty feeling of death arise, which only the breath 
of the Ever-Living One can requicken. 

In a spirit so fresh, so altogether amiable, there was 
much to kill, to rend and to destroy, and the recuperative 
forces which dwell in youth did but add fresh food and 
violence to the strength of his pangs. The blow had been 
aimed with too deadly a stroke. Werner, who had now 
of necessity become his confidant, eagerly seized fire and 
sword to pluck out the very life of the hateful passion, the 
monster which consumed his friend. The opportunity 
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was so favourable, the evidence lay so to his hand, and he 
pursued it with such impetuosity step by step, leaving his 
victim not the smallest particle of comfort, such as a 
momentary delusion might procure, and stopping up every 
avenue of escape, so that at last Nature, not wishing her 
darling to perish, struck him down with sickness, to give 
him a little air from the other side. 

A virulent attack of fever, with its usual sequel of 
physic, weariness, anxious friends around his bed, the 
company and love of his relations, often first manifested 
in our hours of distress and weakness, were all now so 
many distractions of a changed condition, and but a 
melancholy amusement. Not until he began to recover, 
that is, when his strength was exhausted, did he gaze with 
terror into the abyss of his dismal misery, a sensation like 
that of looking down into the blasted, hollow crater of a 
voleano. He now bitterly reproached himself that, after 
suffering so great a loss, he could yet enjoy a single pain- 
less, tranquil or indifferent moment. He looked with 
scorn into his own heart, and longed for tears and anguish 
as for a cordial. To reawaken these he called to memory 
all the scenes of his departed bliss. Painting them with 
utmost vividness, he strove to live them over again, and 
when he had wrought himself up to the highest possible 
height, when the sunshine of former days seemed once 
more to thrill his limbs and heave his bosom, he glanced 
back into the horrible abyss, feasted his eyes upon its 
depth, flung himself down and wrung from Nature her 
bitterest pangs. Thus he continued again and again to 
rend himself. For youth, so rich in latent force, knows 
not what it wastes, when to the pain produced by 
loss it flings also so many enforced agonies, as though 
wishful thereby first to give a real value to the object 
lost. 

He was so convinced that this was the only loss, the 

first and last, that he could ever suffer in his life, that he 

spurned every consolation which represented his sorrows 

as capable of ever ending. Every Joyous and _ else 

sympathetic impulse he hated for itself, nourishing, on the 
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contrary, that stagnant, crawling and self-conscious senti- 
mentality which secretly gnaws at the very marrow of life. 
Slight feverish movements, the aftermath of his illness, 
crept into his innermost frame, and were nourished by a 
false diet both of body and soul. He fled from the face of 
man, and confined himself to his room, which he could 
never make warm enough. Coffee, hitherto unknown to 
him, began to be taken as medicine, at first once a day, 
then twice, and at last became indispensable. This 
agreeable and universally-introduced poison, both of body 
and purse, had the most dangerous effect upon him. His 
fancy became peopled with black and easily excited 
images, out of which his imagination accustomed itself to 
construct a restless drama, which chose as its theatre of 
action the Inferno of Dante. The transient false exalta- 
tion conferred upon the spirit by this treacherous juice is 
too delicious, once experienced, to be renounced. The 
exhaustion and staleness which succeed its use are so 
dreary that one is driven to fresh indulgence, in order to 
recover the original condition. 

Tea also, a worthy, though distant, relative of the 
pernicious bean, was usually ordered in the evening as a 
good boon companion, and to cheer the domestic tedium, 
And as wine, too, was not always taken in moderation 
when good friends sat around the board, and conversation 
flowed most freely under its stimulus, there arose from 
these and other complications a nauseous discomfort 
throughout his whole being. He was plagued by spurious 
moods, his opinions grew confused and exaggerated, so 
Ae one could hardly recognise him for the youth of earlier 

ays. 

Unhappily this condition, as indescribable as it is 
unendurable, will be well understood by many, who, like 
our friend, look upon themselves as extraordinary physical 
and moral phenomena, and attribute those emotions which 
torment them to the energy of their hearts, the power of 
their spirits; yet with a little more system in diet, and 
somewhat more of Nature in their enjoyments, they might, 
to their own great satisfaction and that of their families, 
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become right decent and truly natural men. Yes, allow 
me, friends, to add, that to me you often seem like a gentle 
little brook, into which boys carry pebbles to make it 
ripple. 

The remnants of that first sickness still lingered in 
Wilhelm’s veins. Owing to his manner of life, Nature 
could not be reconducted into her accustomed even ways. 
He shunned every form of recreation and movement. He 
found contentment in dressing-gown, slippers and night- 
cap and, finally also, his happiness in a pipe of tobacco. 
There was nothing wanting now to change him completely 
—him, the well-educated, the cleanly, the free-spirited— 
into one of those men, often without brains or inward call, 
who cower like cobblers on their stool over half-compre- 
hended books. 

And he, too, would have perished, had not his native 
strength delivered him, which ever strove after the upright 
and the pure. The more tightly these physical chains were 
drawn around him, so much the more did his inward vigour 
struggle for release, until, on the first opportunity, it broke 
loose and grubbed up the entire edifice. In vain did any- 
one hope to restrain its onslaught. With the wisdom of 
an experienced disciplinarian it took decisive measures, 
seized every evil by the root, turned the uppermost to the 
bottom, cast out all that was too coarse, consumed the 
finer, and, merciless in its irresistible operation, several 
times brought our friend to the very gate of death. But 
its cure was fundamental. Everything foreign or false 
was driven out, and, to his future happiness, the well- 
built frame fully restored in its innermost proportions. 
True, his forces augmented so slowly that his friends often 
feared relapse. In these moments of extremest danger 
he renounced all life, which seemed to lie behind him; he 
had been loosened from the world, and the sense of peace 
created by this feeling seemed like a kindly climate, 
whence the convalescent drew the limpid balsam of life. 
Henceforth he again thankfully accepted from the fountain 
of life that which in the fury of his disease he had flung 
away and trodden under foot; and so for a second time was 
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led back into life, and, on the first return of cheerfulness, 
fell like a child upon his former toys. 

That which lay nearest to him was his theatre books. 
One after the other, he read with much pleasure, the best 
plays which nevertheless here and there seemed different 
from what they once appeared. 

Of one such volume Werner had turned over the leaves 
during Wilhelm’s midday rest, as we saw at the beginning 
of this chapter. 


CHAPTER II 


WERNER could not endure that Wilhelm should let a 
conversation drop and remain for a time sunk in his own 
thoughts. As this was never attributable to disdain, he 
felt that on such occasions his friend’s heart softly closed, 
that his active soul retired to regions whither no prudently 
minded comrade would accompany him. Werner held, 
therefore, that the object of friendly intercourse is mutual 
instruction, interchange of doubts, that one party should 
convince the other, and that in this way they should 
compare each other. 

But Wilhelm seemed here and there to have noticed 
that the spirit of man constitutes an individual whole 
which can never unite itself to another, although they may 
touch at more or less points. And to this experience he 
was certain soon to attain; for a being in process of 
making has but little in common with the fully developed, 
even with those of his cwn kind. And that which floated 
before him as truth hung by so many threads, was so 
concise, so full of vis.ons, so easy to be only felt, that he 
was scarcely ever able to carry on a conversation and to 
state roundly and clearly what he wanted. 

As a boy he had shown a remarkable love for great, 
splendid words and sayings. He adorned his spirit with 
them as with a precious robe, and joyed in them as though 
they were his own, like a child over its outward adornment. 
Later on, as the ‘youth began to feel himself from within 
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outwards, and his mind came into work and action, he 
began to despise words, holding the things which welled 
up within him as unspeakable. For him they were not to 
be apprehended in words; everything stretched too far 
asunder to be bounded by the narrow, timorous bonds of 
definite expression, and this especially when anyone contra- 
dicted him ; for-he found his greatest pleasure in continuous 
communication to a willing listener of the matter where- 
with his soul was charged, of which fact we have already 
seen examples, and shall yet have more. But, on the 
other hand, he was not at all fitted for dialogue. He did 
not find it easy to transpose himself into the opinions of 
others, and when the thread of his ideas was broken by the 
attack of an opponent, he introduced, for the sake of 
greater perspicuity, things, comparisons, stories and 
quotations which had no visible connection whatsoever 
with the subject under discussion. The opposing party 
consequently always remained in the right, and when, 
after defending himself with his utmost vivacity, he finally 
took refuge in paradoxes and appeals to heaven and earth, 
he was usually outvoted and laughed to scorn. In this 
way he had gradually accustomed himself to struggle 
quietly towards the sun, that it might mature and expand 
his wings. But more especially of late, since the great 
focus to which he attached everything had been swept 
away from him, he seemed generally as though he could 
accommodate himself to nothing. 

Werner gently tried to pick up the thread of the dropped 
conversation. “If you have no objection, and do not 
want me to read you something, explain to me in some 
sort how it stands with the Three Unities, and what one 
must think of them.” 

“* My head is not quite clear,”’ said Wilhelm, “ or else I 
would gladly do as you ask. Yet I must confess that the 
more I ponder the matter, the more I am convinced that 
it is dangerous to seek a way into dramatic life from that 
side.” 

‘“ But give me some idea,” retorted Werner. “Do you 
reject these rules and the Three Unities entirely ? ” 
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“If you only knew,” answered Wilhelm, ‘‘ what con- 
ceptions you confuse in these words! I withdraw myself 
from no rule taken from observation of the nature and 
quality of a thing; neither do I despise these so-called 
Unities, because they belong partly to the necessities of a 
play, and partly to its adornment. I only regard as 
clumsy the methods adopted for the enforcement of these 
otherwise good and useful dogmas, because they tend to 
fetter our thought and hinder our recognition of the true 
proportions. If one were to divide a man into soul, body, 
hair and clothes, the absurdity of such a doctrine would 
soon strike you, although you could not deny that all these 
several parts are to be found on your own person. And 
the other is not much better and equally unphilosophical, 
if more closely examined. A tally-stick on which things 
of every diverse value are notched in a row. 

‘““Unity of treatment, taken in its higher sense, 
makes the glory not only of a drama, but of every poem, 
and this, I imagine, is indispensable. But after this how 
many important things remain to be dealt with before we 
come to place and time, about which so much is to be said, 
and concerning which one must make allowances to 
almost all authors. Nay, if unity must be the final rule, 
why only three, and not adozen? The unity of manners, 
tone, speech, of character in itself, of dress, of decoration 
and illumination and whatever else you like. If it means 
anything at all, what is unity if not an inward wholeness, 
agreement with oneself, propriety and probability ? 

‘“* And in how many different ways this phrase has been 
used as an art word! In each of the so-called Unities it 
signifies something different. Unity of treatment means 
partly simplicity of treatment, partly the skilful and 
intimate union of several. Unity of place means identity, 
unchangeability or limitation of place. Unity of time in 
that case means a brief, comprehensible and in some degree 
probable measure of the same. You will therefore agree 
with me that these things ought not to have been thus 
ranged alongside or one after the other. Consequently, 


in my examination of the drama I have cast these old 
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formule quite out of my mind, in order to find a more 
natural and correct way. YetIam thereby all the more 
careful to seek out what thoughtful men have written on 
the subject. In fact quite lately I have read a translation 
of Aristoteles on Poesy.” 

“Tell me something about it,” replied Werner. 

“T really don’t know yet,” said Wilhelm, ‘‘ how to 
make anything of the whole. One ought first to have read 
several of his writings, so as to be more familiar with his 
method, and especially to acquire a fuller acquaintance with 
classical times than I possess. Nevertheless I have noted 
some very fine passages in the book, and have collated, 
expounded and commented thereupon in my own fashion.” 

“* T cannot- possibly abandon the hope.’’ replied Werner, 
** of obtaining some detailed and definite scale by which to 
judge the merits of a piece.” 

** You are quite mistaken,”’ answered Wilhelm, “‘ if you 
imagine that any man can immediately furnish another with 
such a scale. One must give attention to a subject for a 
long time, and learn to know it intimately; for not until 
then can we really understand what intelligent and learned 
men have thought about it. As the poet precedes the 
critic, we must know, read and hear a great deal before 
making up our minds to pronounce judgement. And 
this without taking into account that it is better for one 
who is not of the trade to resign himself to his natural 
feelings, and not ruminate long, provided only that the 
poet or dramatist gives him pleasure.”’ 

“ That was always my opinion,” replied Werner, “ until 
lately folks began to talk so much and quite puzzled me. 
For example, I found great pleasure in ‘The Merry 
Cobbler,’ or ‘ The Devil is Loose,’ and saw, too, how every- 
body else enjoyed them. But some people, who are 
reckoned connoisseurs, took me to task over my delight, 
mocked my bad taste and forthwith proved their case at 
great length. One doesn’t like to stand as though he had 
received a slap in the mouth, especially when he has a 

pair of eyes like anybody else.” : : 

Wilhelm replied: ‘‘ It is harder than people imagine to 
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be just. I will tell you how I institute my enquiries, for 
I see we shall not otherwise come to the point. For a long 
time, and especially since my illness has left me opportunity 
for reading, I have been seeking to find out what belongs 
to the essence of a tragedy, and what thereby is merely 
accidental. Certainly more study is needed for this than 
I have yet been able to give; for a man should know the 
history of tragedy from its earliest origin, together with 
the theatre of most nations and the greater part of their 
plays. He must investigate those parts in which they 
should agree before we can reckon them as good plays, and 
those wherein they may freely differ from each other. It 
was our good Councillor of Legation, R——- who first 
brought me upon this line of thought—the same who 
pleased you so well. But I perceive that this is no subject 
forme. I wanted to make a start with the French theatre 
and took up Corneille. But scarcely had I read a few 
plays, when such a ferment was set up in my head that an 
irresistible longing arose within me to compose something 
of the same sort myself.” 

** You would be sure to write it down,”’ said Werner ; 
“Jet me see some of it. You always make such a secret 
of your work. If my wife had not betrayed you, I should 
never have known how much you have written.” 

“Perhaps I may find an hour,’ answered Wilhelm, 
“‘ when I feel sufficiently frivolous to render you account 
of the childhood of my endeavours. I am persuaded that 
with thousands of authors and others who devote them- 
selves to talents and arts, it has happened precisely as 


with me. An impulse of youthful imitativeness leads our © 


kindred spirits along well-trodden ways; the great 
examples spur us on, the beginnings are found easy, and 
we enter flippantly upon a path, whose difficulties and 


length we first perceive when we have traversed a part of 
the way. Habit and taste bid us persevere—usually with — 
inward resentment and a troubled consciousness that we — 
lag far behind those whom we thought to outrun. Reach 
my Corneille here and read me a few scenes from the part 


in which Cinna appears.” 
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Werner did so, and as his declamation of French verse 
was not good, Wilhelm at last seized the book and read 
with much fire and exaltation of spirit, so that finally 
Werner exclaimed : “‘ Splendid ! extraordinary ! ” 

“ But tell me,” cried Wilhelm, “ is it not so with you as 
well? Must not these situations mightily impress any 
human soul? Yet on the whole they are so singular, so 
simple, so lovely! It is all so great, yet appears so 
natural! Although one’s deepest sympathy is stirred, yet 
one dare not think himself in such a position; one is and 
remains a spectator, and waits for these higher beings to 
show how they will behave. Yes, when an author has 
force and verve, when he is capable of presenting in living 
form what we others only think and imagine; when we 
behold our demigods take every important step with 
decision and firmness, and how, even in the most dreadful 
situations, their conduct is robust and whole-hearted, how 
satisfied we feel, with what grateful delight we return 
when the embarrassments, the divided sentiments, so 
winsomely uneasy, so in harmony with all these terrors, 
are laid to rest in our hearts. It seems to me that, whether 
aman merely hanker after something new and strange, or 
surrender his heart to participation, he must always find 
satisfaction in such a theme.—I beg you to read the whole 
play; yes, be sure to read it!” 

‘** You have made me quite curious, and also about his 
other works. Are they equal to this?” 

‘** As aman can never be quite equal to himself, nor ever 
quite different.” 

““ His fellow countrymen have called him The Great ; 
though some, if I am not mistaken, dispute his title to such 
high honour.” ; 

‘“¢ What name he merits as poet I dare not decide. I 
admire what is above me, but judge it not. So much I 
know—he had certainly a great heart. A profound 
inward independence is the basis of all his characters ; 
force of spirit under all circumstances is what he most 
loves to depict. Granted perhaps, that in his younger 
works this sometimes appears as rhodomontade, aan in his 
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older plays withers up to hardness, yet he always remains 
a noble soul whose utterances do us good.” 

‘* But ought one to be able to form so positive an opinion 
of an author from his works ? It needs no great art to be 
noble and magnanimous in a tragedy, to give away a king- 
dom or renounce a lover, to risk one’s life or do a lot of 
other things, which in ordinary life a king, I wager, would 
shrink from like any other man. On the boards every- 
body can make his princes play the hero as he likes.” 

‘“‘ A man can really play the hero as little on the boards 
as anywhere else, unless he has a great veininhim. When 
an author with a little, narrow soul elaborates a noble 
theme, he will always seek greatness in the wrong place, 
he will at once exaggerate and become absurd, and not a 
soul will give him credit for it; whereas the truly noble 
always wins applause and admiration. How every cruel 
passion excites us to horror, each mournful fate to 
sympathy ; how falsehood bids us despise, and violent 
abuse of power provokes to hatred ; how all these mani- 
fold emotions, singly or united, stir our hearts! Verily, 
the man who has a lofty human sense of all this, whom 
Nature has created a poet, so that he can produce these 
effects as imbued with real life, he it is who throughout the 

ages will thrill and sway the human soul.” 

Werner now sought to change the topic of conversation, 
as being too exciting for Wilhelm’s present state of health, 


hoping at last to learn something of the young poet’sown _ 


work. But try as he might, he found it impossible to 
penetrate these secrets, at least for this evening. Wil- 
helm was too full of Corneille’s imagery, or rather of 
Corneille’s ideals, as they floated in his mind, and regarded 
his own works as the scribbling paper of school exercises, 
which, after a lad has covered it with writing, is usually 
cut into curl-papers. He felt a repugnance which his 
feelings would not permit him to surmount. Truly a rare 
case with any author, or, indeed, with men in general. 
For as a rule Nature has so happily interwoven us with 
ourselves that we do not easily look upon another man, 
his achievements and possessions, without returning, with 
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a sense of pleasurable anticipation, upon ourselves, to 
enjoy our own, no matter how small by comparison. 
Thou gentle mother ! how wisely and tenderly, and with 
what frugal abundance, thou hast furnished out each 
mortal’s narrow little household ! 

At last Werner arose, especially as he noted that in 
the fervour of their discussion his friend was becoming 
too deeply agitated. He therefore deferred his attempt to 
another evening, when, indeed, it met with more success. 


CHAPTER III 


A pDAy or two later he caught Wilhelm unawares and 
found him turning over a quantity of papers, some of which 
he concealed on Werner’s entrance. These were letter- 
notes from Mariana and other scraps referring to her, 

** Have you any of your writings at hand?” said the 
new arrival, “if so, show me them.” 

“Tf you will not call them writings, but give the child 
its right name, I will submit to make myself ridiculous.” 

Meanwhile he raked the open sheets together, and was 
glad to get them well out of sight; for the thought dis- 
turbed him that Werner might insist on his destroying all 
remaining mementos of Mariana, and that the letters, 
whose survival he would suspect, might have to be com- 
mitted to the flames. He therefore brought out a packet, 
from which, when untied, there fell a number of thin or 
thicker bundles, besides loose sheets and leaves. 

* Ah!” thought Wilhelm to himself, as he untied the 
knot, ‘‘ I hoped never to open you again! How changed 
my fortune since last I tied you up!” For he had laid 
this collection aside among the things to be taken with him 
on his flight. ‘‘ Touch nothing!”’ he exclaimed, as the 
inquisitive friend stretched out ahand. ‘‘ You forget that 
these papers lie one after the other in chronological order.” 

‘“‘ That is well done,”’ said the other, ‘‘ one can so much 
_ the better see how you have progressed.” 

“I am afraid the shades of difference will entertain 
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neither me nor anybody else in days to come. But first 
I must warn you that you will find many plans, many 
single scenes and partly-written plays, but hardly anything 
finished.” 

‘“‘ Wonderful! Has it happened with you as with so 
many young authors of whom I have heard speak ? ” 

“Oh, that it were so with all! We should not have 
so many little works inflicted upon us, which always remain 
incomplete, though finished. Neither would everyone be 
so ready to rush in, tempted by childish example and the 
feeling that he, too, can produce similar stuff, and our 
literature would not have become like a wine-house, in 
which the least may swagger with contentment, because 
he can always find an equal with whom to touch glasses. 
So then here, first of all, a few acts and scenes after the 
manner of Plautus.”’ 

‘“* Plautus ? How did you come by him?” 

‘** We were construing him with our master, for I was to 
learn also a little Latin. He was the first poet of the 
theatre whose acquaintance I made, and was imitated 
on the spot. I have already told you about our 
puppet-plays and epi-dramatic impromptus, which lacked 
nothing but the dialogue.” 

‘** Read me some of it.” 

“God forbid! It is dreadful stuff. You can imagine 
it: there is a grumpy old miser, who is cheated, a servant 
who cheats, a young man in love, who doesn’t know how 
to help himself. You may imagine that the old man is not 
old, the young one not young, nor the servant servile; but 
that they act and speak about as vulgarly as Plautus 
himself would make them do or say.”’ 

Wilhelm might have added: “ In every art the learner 
at first creates from his model merely what he sees in it, and 
is therein only different by some few degrees from many 
masters ; for they mostly merely re-create their prede- 
cessors, or, in the best of cases, from Nature, what they 
perceive in her. How rarely does a man arise, who from 
his own inward strength glorifies truth and creates super- 
excellence !” 
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““ Meanwhile,” continued Wilhelm, ‘‘ I was always com- 
pelled to tolerate that all sorts of figures should play their 
games in my head. For these were by no means volun- 
tary; everything I read or heard narrated was at once 
re-enacted in me, and the more I continued to devour 
theatrical plays, so much the more was a theatre—if I 
may say so—erected in my head, within whose bounds 
all these things took place. And here, friend, you may 
see specimens of later times ! ” 

““ How ! what! verses! pastoral names! ” 

*“Alexandrines in every form, and heroic pastoral 
plays; these were a species that delighted me beyond 
measure. You will see that two among them are com- 
plete, while a whole troop of unfinished ones follow after.” 

** You must let me take some of them with me, just for 
fun.” 

*“Gladly, for you will have a hearty laugh over the 
seriousness with which they are treated. My chief 
personages, all born to princely rank, who by strange 
mischance have lost their kingdoms, will be found as 
unknown wanderers sheltering in the quiet dwellings of 
hospitable shepherds. What a contrast of passions and 
characters! What wealth of imagery! What alterna- 
tions of narrative and description! Truly this kind was 
made for the author as a child, who merrily introduces 
everything everywhere. All that tragedy possesses of 
sublimity or pathos, all that is exhilarating in comedy, all 
that is delectable in the pastoral play you can rake 
together here into one bundle.” 

‘** But ought one not to be able to make good plays of 
this kind?” 

“Certainly ; and such have been already made. Only 
mine were not so. A boy who doesn’t know himself, who 
knows nothing of men, who from the works of the masters 
may possibly have assimilated just what pleased him, how 
should such an one write poetry ? ” f 

‘* But whence did you procure such a mass of material ?” 

“‘ Whence ? Out of my imagination, which was like a 
living armoury of puppets and shadow-images, everlast- 
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ingly in movement. Just as card-players are never tired 
of striving one against the other with a few bits of paste- 
board, and find delight in the multitudinous combinations 
by which the inscribed or arbitrarily assigned values of 
these heroes make them sometimes terrible to each other, 
and at others lay the king at the feet of the knave, so did 
my few figures ceaselessly play among themselves. What 
in earlier times were only puppets, theatre or masque, now 
became afflated by a gentle spirit, the forms grew fairer, 
more seductive, and you can well believe that here also it 
was the spirit of love which revealed its quickening power.” 

‘* And of this I shall find traces among these papers ? ” 

‘“‘Oh, yes, on every page, and of the author, too. I 
began now to feel for myself, to relate romances concerning 
myself, and then indeed my fancy roamed afar. There 
was nothing to prevent my being as handsome, as good, 
as magnanimous, as passionate, as miserable or as furious 
as I liked. I complicated my adventures at will, and 
unravelled them as I thought good. And as I gave myself 
up to pure verse, I was doubly and trebly delighted when 
each was ended, except for the fact that during the work 
I mostly imagined myself grown wiser than I had seemed 
when making the plan, so that many pieces suffered 
great alterations, and most of my enterprises ended in 
disaster.” 

Werner had meanwhile glanced through the sheets and 
read a few tirades. ‘* The verses are not bad,”’ he said. 

““T thought so, too, at the time. Having no one who 
could tell me a word on the subject, Gottsched’s ‘ Stage ’ 
was the scale by which I measured my plays, and to me 
they always appeared even more interesting in contents, 
and equal in harmonious versification to my model, 
whereat I felt not a little pleased, since in my 
inexperience I regarded all my examples as classic.” 

‘* Did nobody help you to write these verses ? ”’ 

“Who could do so? Besides, no man can help another 
to write verses; that was the least of my difficulties ! 
From childhood I have been able to speak or write in any 
metre I might hear or read. The mould was ready in my 
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head, if only the matter which I had to pour into it had 
been worth anything.” 

“ That will come, if you persevere and practise in your 
leisure hours.” 

“In leisure hours,” said Wilhelm with a profound sigh. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Werner, ‘‘ you will always find time, 
for you are not fond of miscellaneous society, and do not 
frequent the coffee house.” 

“ How greatly you err, dear friend, if you fancy that 
such a work, whose imaginings fill the whole soul, can be 
executed in broken hours of miserly thrift. No, the poet 
must live entirely for himself, entirely in his beloved 
theme. He who is inwardly endowed from Heaven with 
its most costly gifts, who has received from Nature 
imperishable wealth, must also be inwardly undisturbed, 
must live among his treasures in a felicity, such as the 
rich, surrounded by heaped-up goods, vainly endeavour 
to create. Behold mankind, how eager its pursuit of 
happiness and pleasure; how its wishes, its labour, its 
gold, its time are restlessly urging forward—and what 
after? After that which the poet has received from 
Nature, after enjoyment of the world, after sympathy with 
himself in others, after harmonious association with many 
oft incongruous things. What is it which disquiets men, 
except that they cannot combine their conceptions with 
the things about them, that enjoyment slips away through 
their fingers, that desire is too late fulfilled, and that 
possession fails so to affect the heart as in the eagerness of 
anticipation they had hoped? But Fate has set the poet 
like a god above all this. He sees how the medley of 
passions, families and kingdoms aimlessly circulates, he 
beholds the inextricable enigma of misunderstandings, 
often needing but a monosyllable for their solution, and 
notes how these produce unspeakable and irreparable 
confusions. He partakes the sorrows and joys of every 
human destiny. As the man of the world crawls through 
his days in gnawing melancholy over grievous loss, or 
meets his fate with extravagant rapture, so does the 
receptive, quickly-stirred spirit of the poet step like the 
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wandering sun from night to day, and tune, with easy 
transfer, his harp to joy or grief. Native-born upon the 
soil of his heart blooms the lovely flower of wisdom, and 
while others dream awake, and are frightened out of their 
senses by monstrous imaginations, he lives the dream of 
life as one awake, and whatever marvels may happen, they 
are to him both past and future. Thus, then, the poet is 
at once both teacher, prophet and friend of gods and men. 
How can you desire then that he should befoul himself 
with a base employment; he, moulded like a bird to fly 
around the world, to build his nest in the air, and, lightly 
skimming from bough to bough, to seek nurture from buds 
and fruits, must he tug like an ox at the plough, submit to 
be harnessed like a dog to a cart, or bound, perchance, 
with a chain, to protect a farmyard by his barking ? ” 

Werner had listened with amazement, and, as may be 
well imagined, found little reality in these words. “If 
only men were made like birds,” he interrupted, “ so that, 
without weaving or spinning, they could spend their life 
in happy plenty! If on the arrival of winter they could 
as easily escape to distant lands, avoiding want and 
secure against frost ! ”’ 

““Thus did the poets live in times when Nature was 
more venerated, and thus ought they ever tolive. Amply 
furnished within, their needs were small; the gift of 
imparting noble sentiments, glorious images, to men in 
sweet seductive words and melodies wrought ever like a 
charm upon the world and brought rich inheritance to the ~ 
poets. At the courts of kings, at the tables of the rich, on 
the threshold of the lover men listened to them, closing 
ear and heart against everything else, even as we count 
ourselves blest, and halt with delight when, from the 
thicket through which we roam, the voice of the nightin- 
gale pours out its plaintive note. They found a hospitable 
world, and their seeming lowly rank did but ennoble them 
the more. The hero lingered on their song, the world’s 
subduer paid homage to the poet, feeling that, without 
him, his own prodigious being would but pass as doth the 
tempest ; the lover yearned to feel desires and raptures 
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as thousandfold, as harmonious as those depicted by these 
inspired lips ;_ nay, even to the rich his idolised possessions 
did not seem so precious in his own eyes as when illumi- 
nated for him by the splendour of a spirit which felt and 
exalted all true worth. Yea, tell me, who is it that has 
created gods, lifted us up to them, brought them down to 
us, if not the poet ? ” 

“It is a pity,” thought Werner to himself, “ that my 
otherwise sensible friend raves so extravagantly on this 
point.” 

“Yea, my friend,” continued the other, ‘‘ what bliss to 
be able to devote oneself exclusively to such an existence ! 
Bethink only, how many men believe themselves gifted, if 
they can produce their thoughts in metre with a certain 
degree of facility, can deck them with agreeable rhymes, 
while the soul which alone makes the poet is lacking. How 
eagerly thousands long for this endowment, and how 
vainly they strive to attain it.” 

“I have heard the opinion from many sensible people 
that numbers of these might far better employ their time 
and strength.” 

“TI believe that many deceive themselves; but also 
that some are mistaken in this point concerning others. 
The inborn passion for poesy can be as little checked as 
any other natural instinct without ruining the person who 
possesses it. And as an awkward man, whom we punish, 
usually commits a second fault in his earnest endeavour 
to make good the first, so the poet, in trying to escape 
from poetry, first becomes truly a poet.” 

“Have you felt this irresistible impulse ever since 
childhood ? ” ee 

‘“‘ That you can see from these papers, and yet this is 
only the hundredth part of what I have written, and the 
thousandth part of what I have conceived. Unhappily 
my desires have not carried me far, and I look upon these 
remnants with sadness and contempt. There is nothing 
in them all of any value.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you are mistaken in saying so.” 

‘Oh, no, I know them too well; I never could flatter 
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myself for long, except with hope. I hoped that the deep 
longing of my heart would bring me nearer to the object of 
my desire, and how great was that desire I cannot tell you. 
Especially were my wishes directed towards tragedy, 
whose dignity had always an incredible charm forme. I 
still remember a poem, which must lie somewhere among 
these, in which the Muse of Tragic Poetry and another 
female form, in whom I had personified Trade, contended 
stoutly for my worthy person. The conception is vulgar, 
and I do not recollect whether the verse was worth any- 
thing or not; but you ought to see it for the sake of the 
fear and disgust, the love and passion which rule through- 
out. It is childish and insipid, written without any 
serious thought, but on that very account proves more 
clearly what it was meant to prove. With what an 
anxious soul I depicted the ancient house-mother, with 
her skirt tucked up into her girdle, keys by her side, 
spectacles on nose, ever busy, ever restless, quarrelsome 
and thrifty, petty and tedious! How hard I made the 
condition of such as bowed beneath her rod, and earned 
their daily bread in the sweat of their brows! And how 
different the appearance of the other! What a revelation 
for burdened hearts! Glorious in form! In mien and 
conduct visibly a daughter of freedom! The conscious- 
ness of herself lent her dignity without pride. Her dress 
became her, draping every limb, yet without restraint, 
while the ample folds of stuff repeated, like a thousandfold 
echo, each graceful movement of my divinity. What a 
contrast ! and you can easily think to which side my heart 
inclined. Nor was anything forgotten which might dis- 
tinguish my Muse: crown and dagger, chain and mask, 
all as my predecessors had transmitted them, were here 
also assigned to her. The dispute grew hot, and you can 
imagine the contrast between the speech of two such 
persons; for in one’s fourteenth year one can generally 
paint black and white with sufficient distinctness. The 
old crone talked as befitted a woman who picks up a pin, 
and the other as one who dispenses kingdoms. The warn- 
ing threats of the elder were treated with scorn, and 
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already I had turned my back upon her promised wealth. 
Disinherited and naked, I surrendered to the Muse, who 
flung me her golden veil and covered up my nakedness.” 

“Do not forget to look it out, for I am curious to know 
these two women. What mad stuff runs in one’s head 
sometimes in youth ! ” 

*“* May I confess it, friend, and you will not think me 
ridiculous if I say that these images still pursue me, and 
that, if I search well my heart, their pursuit is as serious— 
nay, more so—than before. But then, what else is left 
now for me, unhappy one? Ah! who could have told 
me beforehand that the arms of my spirit, with which I 
stretched out into the Infinite, and hoped certainly to 
grasp something great, would be so soon broken. Who- 
ever had told me this in advance would have brought me 
to despair. And yet now, when the verdict has fallen 
upon me, now that I have lost her who, instead of that 
goddess, was to have led me on to my desire, what have 
I left but to resign myself to bitterest sorrow? O my 
brother,”’ he continued, “‘I will not deny it, she was to 
me in my secret designs like the tackle to which a rope- 
ladder is secured. Perilously sanguine, the adventurer 
sways in the air; the iron snaps, and he lies shattered at 
the feet of his desires. For me there is no longer any 
comfort, any hope! Oh, I should like,” he cried springing 
to his feet, ‘‘ to tear all these miserable papers to bits and 
fling them in the fire!” 

In his fury he seized a couple of bundles, tore them up, 
and cast them on the floor. Werner was startled and 
could scarcely restrain him by force. 

“Let me!” cried Wilhelm. ‘‘ What good are the 
wretched sheets! For me they are no longer either 
ladder or encouragement; why should they survive to 
plague me to my life’s end? Shall they then, instead of 
awakening sympathy and horror, some day serve as objects 
of the world’s mockery? Alas for me and for my fate! 
Now first can I understand the laments of the poets—of 
the wretched, who through anguish became wise.» Until 
now I regarded myself as indestructible, invulnerable : 
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and now, alas! I see that an early and heavy injury can 
never be washed out, never again made good. I feel that 
I must carry it with me to the grave, that not for a single 
day of life may it leave me, this agony which now at last 
destroys me—yea, and HER memory also shall remain 
with me, the memory of the worthless. O my darling! 
if I must speak from the heart, the memory of one who 
was not quite worthless! Her condition, her fate, have a 
thousand times excused her to me. I have been too 
cruel; and you, you have mercilessly imbued me with 
your own coldness, your severity, have held my shattered 
senses in bondage, and prevented me doing for her and 
for myself what I owed unto us both. God knows to 
what condition I have reduced her; and now, little by 
little, the despair and helplessness in which I have left 
her begin to weigh upon my conscience. Was it not 
possible she might have been able to excuse herself ? was 
it not possible? How many misunderstandings have 
misled the world! how many circumstances may not 
supplicate pardon for the greatest fault! How often do 
I imagine her sitting alone in quiet, leaning upon her 
elbow! ‘ This,’ says she, ‘is the faith, this the love he 
swore ! and with such ungentle stroke to end the delicious 
life which bound us into one!’ ”’ 

He broke into a flood of tears, casting himself with his 
face upon the table, and moistening the scattered papers 
with his tears. Werner stood by in the utmost em- 
barrassment. He did not expect this rapid transition — 
of passion. Several times he had tried to interrupt the 
torrent of Wilhelm’s speech, several times to lead the 
conversation into another channel. But it was in vain! 
He could not withstand the flood ! 

But even here their enduring friendship once more 
performed its office. Allowing the violence of the outburst 
to run its course, Werner began to arrange the papers, 
gathered them together, made a mark to show where they 
had stopped, put a few packets in his pocket, extracted 
a promise from Wilhelm that he would safely preserve the 
rest and allow him on a future occasion to go further 
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through them with him. And thus they parted. Wil- 
helm sunk in the quiet after-quiverings of his sorrow, and 
the other alarmed by this fresh outbreak of a passion 
which he had believed long since mastered and subdued 
by his own good counsel and persuasion. 


CHAPTER IV 


O bid me welcome, shadows deep and gracious ! 
Beneath your shade I breathe an air more spacious; 
Thou gleaming pool, thou tree, whom I accost, 
Restore the calm my stricken soul hath lost. 


Thou trunk, which still, whatever human sorrow, 
Hast firmly stood through many a quiet morrow, 
And round thy feet of children bred a crowd, 
Whose head, like ours, the tempest oft hath bow’d, 
Now rooted fast, with manly, sturdy sinews, 

Doth brave the elements while time continues, 

My breast, enduring one, with courage thrill, 

To face, like thee, misfortune’s direst ill. 


O breeze, that every tranquil billow dimples, 
And on my brow each ringlet gently crimples, 
From bough to bough dost fickle rambles take, 

_ With every breath a thousand branches shake ; 
Oh, canst thou not, on pinions kindly tender, 
To my unquiet breast thy comfort render? 


Yet ah! no bliss I here may hope to find, 
I fled the court, the swarm remain’d behind. 
I left them there in walls’ securest cover, 
With friendly eye to ambush each the other, 
Forsook the retinue of wealth and might, 
The flatt’rer’s tongue, uneasy pomp’s delight, 
And hoped, by Nature’s balmy, sweet assistance, 
And all alone, to find renew’d existence ; 
But ah! my thoughts, unfetter’d, unconfined, 
The ancient anguish here redoubled find! 
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OnE fine day in spring our two friends, accompanied by 
Wilhelm’s sister, now Werner’s wife, set out for a walk 
towards a neighbourhood which had greatly attracted 
them both since childhood. They reached a spot where 
they had often been accustomed to play with each other as 
children, and where also as youths they had exchanged 
hopes forthefuture. The married couple seated themselves 
under an ancient oak and enjoyed the lovely prospect. 
Wilhelm paced to and fro, and recited with great sincerity 
the above soliloquy in presence of the surrounding 
objects. For, in fact, he generally found some lines from 
a play or other poem ready in his head for almost every 
occasion, and when alone, or the company was congenial, 
never restrained himself. Indeed, the action was often 
mechanical, and a mere verbal reminiscence sufficed to 
make him discharge a portion of his store. 

Werner at once remembered having read this mono- 
logue in one of those pastoral pieces which his friend had 
recently entrusted to him. Since then he had not ventured 
to recur to the topic, fearing a return of the same pas- 
sionate anguish. But now that the critical words of the 
concluding lines revealed his friend as dangerously near to 
his darling sentiment, he could think at the moment of no 
other means of turning him away from its contemplation 
than to talk of the pieces themselves, so as to divert his 
unquiet spirit to calmer discourse. He was not deceived, 
and his plan succeeded ; for not always have the same 
things the same effect; for diversity of place and 
circumstance often changes a theme completely. 

“T have,” said he, “ already read this passage with 
much pleasure in * The Queenly Anchorite,’ and copied 
out a part of it.” 

““T should not like to be guilty,” replied Wilhelm, “ of 
immodesty, or of excessive humility. The passage may 
be pretty fair, if I could only justify it, and many others 
like it, in the places where they stand. This is a fault 
into which one so easily falls: to launch out into elegiac 
sentiments, to linger upon descriptions and_ similes, 
which are really and truly the death of true drama, 
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which, indeed, can only be estimated by its steadily 
advancing action. This fault runs through all the plays 
I have hitherto written, for which reason, though they 
may contain tolerable passages, they would be condemned 
by all masters of the art.” 

“So far as I am concerned,” said Werner, “ the fine ' 
passages are what I enjoy best of the whole piece, for 
one takes note of them and may make some use of 
them.” 

“I do not object, so long as they do not hinder the 
progress of the action. Nay more, I am convinced that 
a good play may have many powerful passages, and, if 
you like, may consist altogether of excellent stanzas, 
although these may not be suitable for writing singly into 
albums. I was myself carried away by that complaint, so 
prevalent among the public, and am indebted for my cure, 
not to myself, but to my excellent friend R , to whom 
I submitted a few of my compositions. How happy I 
should have been had he been able, much to my profit, 
to prolong his stay among us. What is there that is 
admirable, for instance, in the play you mentioned, and 
from which I just now recited a part? Merely the 
desire, so universal among men, to escape from perplexing 
surroundings and enjoy under harmless trees an un- 
divided life, such as is sometimes granted us on summer 
evenings! How many hundred poems, good or bad, 
have not been declaimed on this theme ? Take away the 
verses which pourtray this sentiment, and which at any 
rate might have formed a passable elegy, take out also 
perhaps a few similes, which might adorn an epic poem, 
and what remains is either childish and common, or else 
untrue and exaggerated. How can you wish then that I 
should think anything reasonably good of such a play ?” 

“The author, I notice,” said Werner in reply, ‘‘is 
seldom an impartial judge of his own works; he either 
rates them too high or too low. I only wish the piece 
could be printed or performed ; we should see then what 

‘sort of appreciation it met with.” : 
‘“‘ From this may God deliver me,” exclaimed Wilhelm, 
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‘that I should provide occasion for spoiling the public. 
This I desire just as little as to be spoiled by it; for this 
as I observe, is what mostly occurs through the mutual 
honour and complaisance evinced by each to the other. 
If ever I appear publicly, I should wish to please, yes, 
and to please universally ; for I have generally regarded 
those authors as either not honest or very conceited, who 
only dedicate their works to the connoisseur, and class all 
whom these do not please among the herd of non-con- 
noisseurs. Good stuff must naturally first be proved by 
the intelligent, and, if I may say so, must first be stamped ; 
but it should also, if it be human, produce a generally 
happy effect, and especially upon those who are not able 
to judge it. And I believe that he has reached the 
highest point, who can unite upon himself these two 
verdicts, which, when taken together—if I may here apply 
the Latin proverb—alone constitute the voice of the gods. 

** And he may well reflect upon himself with some degree 
of self-gratulation, since both nobles and people combine 
for his election. Ah! if only one could be directed 
earlier upon the right path! For it is just through this 
and similar faults that I have lost all the labour expended 
upon my tragedies, which, as my learned friend revealed 
to my eyes, except for few and occasional passages, which 
are by no means either novel or sublime, mostly bristle 
with false and simulated theatrical passion, puffing out 
their cheeks with ordinary moral sayings, and meanwhile, 
quite forgetting themselves, stumble clumsily along, to — 
finish up at last, not with an exit or a dénouement, but 
with a fall and a crash.” 

“You speak as though of a great number. Are there 
then somany ? We never noticed that you were so very 
diligent.” 

“Wherever I moved or stood, I was always making 
plans, and whensoever I could slip quietly aside I wrote 
verses. But you will not find more than three or four 
plays quite finished.” 

“* Are you sure there are no more ? ”’ 

“* But several for the greater part complete, while, as I 
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have already told you, a whole drove have been com- 
menced.”’ 

His sister, who had received a basket and a few bottles 
from a maid who brought them some refreshment, and 
had meanwhile been busy arranging them on the grass, 
joining occasionally in the conversation, now broke in 
with considerable vivacity, like one who has long listened, 
although having much to say, and thus addressed her 
husband : 

“It is truly a pity that he has let everything drop; for 
I can assure you there were some really beautiful plays, 
and never in my life have I seen any acted to equal them. 
It gave me the utmost pleasure to take them down for 
him, and I always noted the passages which pleased me 
best.” 

*“ And what sort of heroes did you choose?” asked 
Werner. 

“You will be surprised to learn,’ answered Wilhelm 
to this, “ although it was quite natural, that I sought them 
in the Bible.” 

“In the Bible!’ exclaimed the other. ‘‘ That is 
what I should least have expected.” 

** And yet,” said Wilhelm, “‘ it was quite natural. The 
earliest stories which excited our attention and filled us 
with wonder told of those holy men in whom God was 
pleased to manifest special interest. We hear about 
them as of our own ancestors, and the most eminent men 
of the most eminent nation must of necessity rank for us 
as the first in the world. We do not enquire why their 
actions are interesting, but to us these actions are 
remarkable simply because related concerning them.” 

** You said,” interrupted Werner, “ that some of these 
plays have been finished; what sort of themes were 
developed in these ? ” 

“Let Amelia tell you about them,” said Wilhelm, and 
smiled. ‘‘ You will perhaps be further astonished to 
see the enemies of God’s people appear as the chief 
personages of my plays. But I can assure you it was done 
with the most orthodox motives, for the prophets did 
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their duty honestly and told them the truth from the very 
start right stoutly. Horrible dreams and premonitions 
disturbed their consciences and left them not a peaceful 
hour, so that they were pretty well sated and worn out 
before the fifth act gave them the finishing stroke.” 

Amelia showed very plainly that she found it un- 
pleasant to hear her brother turn these things to ridicule. 
He had at one time taken them up in bitter earnest, and she 
still found pleasure in them. Her husband begged her to 
name the heroes, and to his great amazement heard the 
infamous names of Jezebel and Belshazzar. 

“Ho, ho!’ he exclaimed, “‘ a queen flung out of the 
window and a hand coming through the wall! To take 
these as dramatic themes, thereto belongs certainly much 
boldness of imagination.” 

“T am glad,” said Wilhelm, “ that the absurdity of 
the thing strikes you at once. It will surprise you still 
more to learn that it was just for this reason that I chose 
these stories. Be assured, it is so with many dramatic 
authors. In a romance or a story they find something 
remarkable, and at once imagine it can be so acted, and 
provide stuff also for four acts, though it may be as little 
suited for drama as my queen’s salto mortale or the 
threatening magic hand.” 

‘** But how, for heaven’s sake,” said his brother-in-law, 
** did you treat these subjects ? ”’ 

‘“* Perhaps you will scarcely credit me, if I assure you 
that they were developed quite according to rule and with 
perfect dramatic propriety.” 

“You must read them,” interrupted the sister, ‘‘ for 
otherwise he will not tell you the truth.” 

“ But first of all I must confess,” continued Wilhelm, 
without noticing her insinuation, “that it was my 
speculating upon some fresh mode of death that brought 
me upon the topic of Jezebel. I saw that all my prede- 
cessors had taken an infinity of pains to employ dagger 
and poison and other lethal tools in every variety of 
method, so that for their successor hardly any fresh com- 
bination was left. So much the more, therefore, was I 
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attracted by the tumble which ended the life of an 
infamous queen.” 

Contrary to his custom, Werner broke out into loud 
laughter and cried: “I cannot conceive it. Was she 
then really flung down from above, as shown in Merian’s 
Pictorial Bible ? ” 

“ How could you imagine such a piece of puppet-play 
from an experienced author? No, my play was to be 
acted before people of the best taste. The scene of action 
is a large hall, from which it never removes; and in the 
fifth act, in which by artificial charms and flatteries 
Jezebel vainly tries to move the victor, or to terrify him 
by threats, the hero winds up in righteous zeal, and with 
reproaches and curses cuts short a very well uttered speech 
in fairly knightly style by commanding the guards to 
throw her out. They seize her—and the curtain falls.” 

“* Bravo ! ” cried Werner, “* that was well thought out.” 

**T was only afraid,” answered Wilhelm, ‘lest some 
day, during the performance, the curtain, through some 
oversight, might not come down, by which the whole 
effect of the tragedy would be dissolved in laughter.” 

“You will certainly find some really lovely passages in 
the play,” said the sister to her husband, “‘ and the Queen 
is so utterly godless that one wishes her every ill.” 

“Yes, it was quite true, was it not, Amelia,” said 
Wilhelm, “* that you could not bear her because she made 
pretentions to a young King whom you would by no 
means have despised for yourself ? ” 

“Well, and what about ‘ Belshazzar’ ?” interjected 
Werner. 

“‘This one at least I will not have decried,” said the 
sister. ‘‘ There are such beautiful pieces in it, all of which 
I learned by heart.” 

“* Give me some idea of it,” said Werner. 

“My heroes,” said Wilhelm, “‘ were mostly young, 
because I knew of nothing more interesting than the youth 
_ which I felt in myself, so that my King Belshazzar was 
also a fine young fellow.” 
Do you remember,” asked his sister, “ what the 
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foreign gentleman, whose taste you extol so highly, once 
said upon a walk, after reading the play that morning ? ” 

“TI am convinced,” answered Wilhelm, “ that he only 
said it out of kindly consideration, so that I might not be 
quite discouraged. He declared that the young King was 
well depicted. But really he was only a man such as may 
often be found in every rank. He desires to do good, has 
a sentiment for righteousness and virtue, a vague, uncom- 
fortable sort of veneration for the God of the Hebrews, an 
accommodating inherited obedience to his own gods, is 
easy-going in the rule of his kingdom, busy about his own 
passions, diligent in festivities and banquets, and above 
all things fond of amusement, in which his courtiers 
willingly bear their part.” 

“Come, that doesn’t sound so bad,” said Werner. 

‘* Listen now to a monologue with which the King opens 
the second act,” said Amelia. ‘ I know it by heart.” 

** Recite it then,” responded Wilhelm. ‘‘ Meanwhile I 
will take a turn on the embankment, for I cannot endure 
to hear my work declaimed to me.” 

** How would you feel, then, if it were performed ? ” 

‘“*T cannot say; the occasion would show, but in any 
case I should be uncomfortable.’’ He therefore walked 
a little distance away from them. 

“You must imagine,” said Amelia, when he had left 
them, “‘ that it is the King’s birthday, that during the 
night the conspirators have opened the first act, and have 
just departed as day breaks. The sun rises, and the King, 
awakened by the blast of trumpets and drums, which 
announces the feast to his city, tears himself from the 
arms of a favourite and gazes from the terrace upon the 
splendours of Babylon. Let me also observe that during 
the previous act one of the conspirators had mentioned 
with contempt Belshazzar’s dread of thunderstorms.” 
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CHAPTER V 


“What day is this, which drives sweet night 

away, 

And bids my slumber flee? A glorious day ! 

In tender arms of love I lay, and soft embraces, 

Now rapture summons me to hours of golden graces ; 

The town re-echoes loud, and field, with music’s tone 

Beneath the morning sun, like Memnon’s magic stone. 

Song upon song I hear from thousand voices ringing, 

Their monarch’s glorious praise, his sovereign fortune 
singing. 

Unanimous they cry, from every side, to me, 

The happiest among them, like a god to be. 

Each hour of blissful life, oh let me thus employ it! 

What more can heart desire? I have and will 
enjoy it. 

Pure be my fate serene as Heav’n’s unsullied light ! 


‘** Ho there ! what rises in the clouds? Avoid my 


sight ! 

Shall feasts for me, the Only One, deploy their 
splendours, 

While thunder in my breast its dread foreboding 
genders ? 


O feeble human heart, O lightly-captured mind ! 
Thy soul grows big, thou soar’st as flatt’ring tongues 
design’d. 
A people on its knees can swell thy pride to rapture, 
And by obedience thee, its high commander, capture ; 
Yet, when the airy powers, inflaming, strike thee 
down, 
Thou, childlike, stoop’st the head that wears a saucy 
crown. 


“‘ Fortune, who to my arms as darling didst resign 
thee. 
Come from the morning airs, with kindliness entwine 


me! 
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For only in thine arm can gladly I possess 
What birth conferred, or thou hast gi’en my life to 
bless. 
Ah! how my soul aspires, with infinite ambition, 
To swell my mighty realm by many a wide addition, 
Through all the world to tread my haughty victor-way, 
And only at its farthest sea unwillingly to stay. 
But no! Invain o’er every land my fancies wander ; 
Heav’n speaks: ‘Not thou art lord! acknowledge 
Them up yonder’ ! 
Thy slave looks up; to whom Thou seemest all 
divine. 
Look kindly down on him; his lot, O Lord, is Thine. 
Though round thy golden shape in hundred fanes 
men riot, 
Yet small the space thou need’st to rest at last in quiet. 
Art thou the lord of day? of gladness? or of woe? 
Time carries thee away where every soul must go. 
He only lives alone, and He shall live for ever, 
The Heav’ns can bear Him scarce, and quake beneath 
th’ endeavour ; 
In cloud and tempest robed, His majesty appears, 
While thunders bear His word to my astonish’d ears— 
God speaks: ‘Thou grain of dust, My vengeful 
tempest scatters ! 
Thou art, O splendid one, the flow’r My sickle 
shatters!’ ” 


AMELIA had to repeat several couplets twice over to her 
husband, who praised them highly and tried to fix them in 
his memory. On the return of the brother a fresh dispute 
began very similar to that described in the preceding 
chapter. His sister spoke of the fragment with delight, 
and Werner gave it his approval in advance, because he 
presumed that the whole equalled this monologue in 
excellence. 
Wilhelm had many faults to find with it, and since, 
while he spoke, many things were present in his mind, and 
was able to maintain the result of many a reflection which 
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the others had never made; since also familiar works 
of poetry stood before his soul, wherewith to compare 
his own; because moreover, like an artist conscious of 
the inward springs which set a work in motion, he spoke 
to persons who only judged by the effect it made upon 
them, so was it impossible to convince them, especially 
seeing that, carefully considered, all three were really right. 

Nevertheless he ceased not to drive home again and 
again his favourite principle, that in drama the action, so 
far as it progresses and can be presented, is the chief thing, 
and that opinions and sensations must be completely 
subordinate to this ever-advancing action; nay, that 
the characters even may only reveal themselves in 
movement and through movement. This they admitted, 
yet at once cited examples-which proved the exact con- 
trary. Finally, he assured them that he heartily despised 
his works so far produced, because they were all marked 
by this fault. ‘“ They are,” said he, “like people whom 
nobody values, because they talk much and do little.” 

This Amelia resented and said jestingly: ‘Show us 
then something of your newer things, written since you 
became so learned.” 

** That will I not,” answered Wilhelm, ‘‘ for I consider 
what I have wrought since gaining my recent perception 
to be pretty good, yet, although I know myself on the 
right road, I am afraid I may not have strength to advance 
upon it, or that in the end, without the guidance of a 
skilful master, I may again and more dangerously go 
astray. My older matters I hand over to your praise or 
blame; but let me still brood in secret over my present 
ones. The public leads even a master into error; while 
we learners, driven hither and thither by the wind, like 
young, slender and freshly-planted trees, never take root, 
and are in danger of withering. Instead then I will read 
you in conclusion the fragments of a brief essay which is in 
my pocketbook,* and which my friend sent me in reply to 


* The word translated ‘‘pocketbook” is in the original “ writing- 
desk’; but as on a country walk Wilhel m could hardly have his desk 
with him, the alteration will be excused. 
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several questions on the subject of dramatic themes. Dis- 
cussion, and indeed disputation, have often arisen among 
critics as to whence the pleasure comes which men 
experience in drama, and especially in tragedy. Various 
opinions have been held upon the subject and its purpose. 
Here you will listen to philosophical thoughts, which, 
though they seem to commence far away, yet leave us 
much food for reflection on this matter.” Wilhelm looked 
out the paper and read : 


‘“‘ By his own nature, and the nature of things, man is 
destined to various fates; pleasure and pain, happiness 
and misery in their highest degrees are alike distant and 
near tohim. A premonition, if I may so describe it, of 
evil and of good is given to him, which at the same time 
is intimately combined with the strength to undertake 
and carry the burdens of life. 

“In the course of days every soul is more or less pre- 
pared for what stands before it, so that mostly the extra- 
ordinary, when it occurs, and especially as soon as the first 
moments of surprise are over, usually appears as known 
and supportable. And though I will not deny that many 
seem to lose all restraint in presence of unexpected happi- 
ness or misfortune, yet we find also that many, to whom 
we could not else ascribe strength of soul, accept a strange 
stroke of luck with equanimity, or an overwhelming mis- 
fortune with tranquillity. We often see men, not dis- 
tinguished in any way, endure pain, sickness, the loss of 
their dear ones, with quiet steadfastness, and even face 
their own death as something familiar and necessary. 


“ That the presentiment of good is combined in all men 
with a desire to possess it is natural and becomes quickly 
evident. But that man has also a kind of hankering after 
evil, and a vague longing after the enjoyment of pain is 
harder to observe, being related to other feelings and 
disguised under other symptoms, which may easily divert 
us from our speculation. 

“It has long been said that a state of indifference is 
that which men most seek to avoid. As soon as soul and 
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body have been transported by sleep and rest into a 
condition of comfortable ease, both at once want to 
bestir themselves and work, stimulated, refreshed, and 
thus to realise their being. The longing to enjoy this 
allurement takes a thousand forms. The simpler man 
requires simpler, humbler and weaker joys; the cultured 
man wants them more manifold, stronger and oft-repeated. 
This craving is so powerful that it seldom remains within 
the limits of a man’s strength, so that even such as seem 
to be moderate, though not perhaps ending every day of 
their lives in drunkenness, yet consume the whole sum of 
their being sooner than was intended. 


** Man is inwardly stirred by every strange occurrence 
which meets him. An evil past and gone is for him a 
treasure of memory for his whole life. And the strange 
things which occur to other men—the story of these is 
always welcome, whether preserved to us from ancient 
times, or told to us as novelties from foreign parts of the 
world. But the people is most of all stirred by that 
which is brought before its eyes. A painted daub or 
childish woodcut will attract ignorant men far more 
than any detailed description. And how many thousands 
there are who in the most splendid picture can only 
behold the legend! The great pictures of the ballad- 
singers make a far deeper impression than their songs, 
though these captivate the imagination with strong bands. 

‘* What then can impress the crowd more powerfully 
than when the hero himself rises from the grave before 
them, acts, speaks, unbosoms his inmost self, suffers, and 
at last perishes by the very dangers told of in poetry ? 
How many thousands are irresistibly attracted to an 
execution, which they loathe; how the heart of the 
crowd quakes for the criminal, yet how many would go 
home dissatisfied if he were pardoned and kept his head 
on his shoulders? The gushing blood which dyes the 
white neck of the malefactor sprinkles the imagination of 
the spectators with inextinguishable spots. After long 
years their minds glance back shudderingly, yet longingly, 
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to the scaffold, permit all the dreadful details to come 
up again before them, yet. shrink from confessing to them- 
selves that they still gloat over the horrible spectacle. 
Much more welcome are those executions which the poet 
contrives. 


‘“‘ Nothing can stir a healthy man, which ought not also 
to vibrate those strings of his being from which the 
enchanting harmonies of pleasure descend upon him. 
And even cruel, destructive appetites, which terrify us in 
children, and which we seek to drive out by punishment, 
have secret bypaths and retreats, whereby they are 
transformed into the very sweetest of pleasures. But all 
these inward channels and ways are thrilled through and 
through, as with electric sparks, by a dramatic play, and 
especially by a tragedy, so that rapture grips the man’s 
soul; and the obscurer his mind, so much the greater his 
pleasure. 

‘The ideas of men and things which people conceive 
are so vague, so confused, so incomplete, that an absurd 
gut pro quo does not bewilder them in the least. Charles 
XII. is recognised by his boots and closely-buttoned coat, 
but especially by his bristly hair; Henry IV. by his 
curled moustachios and frilled ruff, and the most contra- 
dictory representatives are gladly accepted as_ their 
deceased majesties. Indeed, I maintain that the more 
the theatre is purified, while it must be more agreeable to 
men of intelligence and taste, yet it loses ever more of its 
original effect and purpose. It appears to me, if I may 
use a simile, to be like a pond, which must not only 
contain clear water, but also a certain proportion of mud, 
water-weed and insects, if fish and water-fowl are to 
thrive therein. ; 


*““ As IT am now obliged to lay down my pen, I see, on 
looking back at what I have written, that I am as con- 
fused and imperfect as any other of those who have 
ventured to handle such material. Permit then that by 
these fugitive thoughts you may be at least stirred to 
thought yourself. Perhaps we may ere long discuss 
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the question of puppet-plays and their distinguished 
daughter comedy. Nor must we thereby forget, if we 
would get to the bottom of the matter, either gypsies or 
bear-dances, nor even the dangerous leaps and contortions 
of wandering desperados.” 


Our friends were just on the point, each in his own 
fashion, of rolling the heavy stone of this disquisition and, 
if possible, knocking off some of its sharp corners (for 
readers are mostly so built that they like to have every- 
thing ready to their hands, so as to examine it con- 
veniently, and then roll it before them like a skittle-ball 
as best suits their purpose), when they were interrupted 
by a spectacle which drew all their attention to itself. 


CHAPTER VI 


A party of armed men advanced across the fields, 
whom by their wide, long coats, their broad facings, 
shapeless hats and heavy muskets, by their self-satisfied 
demeanour and slouching gait, they at once recognised as 
a detachment of militia from the neighbouring commune. 
As the troop approached the men saluted, deposited their 
guns by the great oak-tree and settled comfortably on 
the ground for a quiet pipe of tobacco. Our friends 
entered into conversation with the sergeant and learned 
that he had been sent by the police to receive here on the 
frontier a couple of young people who had run away and 
been arrested by warrant at the next town. The oak 
which had stirred such poetic thoughts in Wilhelm was 
in effect a boundary-tree. Here they were to remain and 
await the arrival of the captured pair. Wilhelm was 
startled by this intelligence, but yet more surprised to 
hear that the young man was a comedian, and the girl 
the daughter of a respectable man in the neighbouring 

small town. From the sergeant’s prolix narrative they 

managed to elicit that some six months earlier a troupe 

of actors had stayed there, but could not long support 

itself. When it at last disbanded, one actor remained 
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behind, not wishing to go further, and being willing to 
teach young people French and dancing for small fees, 
had found a few patrons and supporters. In the house of 
Mr. A., where he boarded, he had made acquaintance 
with his daughter by a previous marriage, to whom his 
second wife did not pay much heed. With her he often 
walked out, and gave her elocution lessons in the garden, 
whereat the neighbours had already begun to talk. This 
gave rise to some lively scenes in the house, and one 
morning early they were both missing. The parents ran 
at once to the police-station, the neighbouring authorities 
were advised, and, sure enough, the young folks had been 
arrested there, and were now to be handed over to them. 

Our friends were much surprised by the story, being 
struck by the similarity of fortune, merely reversing the 
sexes, and they felt curious to see this ill-matched pair. 
It was not long, too, before the magistrate’s clerk himself 
arrived on horseback, conversed with his troop and, in 
response to the questions of our company, confirmed the 
story with sundry further details. 

At last a wagon could be seen approaching in the 
distance surrounded by a civic guard far more laughable 
than terrible to look at. A misshapen official rode in 
front, who, with great conscientiousness and wonderful 
gestures, exchanged compliments with the clerk under the © 
oak by the boundary stone, just as, perhaps, a ghost and 
magician might do, the one within, the other without the 
circle, in performing some perilous nocturnal operation. — 
Meanwhile, the attention of the onlookers was riveted 
upon the wagon. The old coach in which at first they 
transported the fair lady having broken down on the road, 
a peasant wagon had been requisitioned as makeshift. 
She therefore begged for the company of her friend, who, 
to mark their singular idea of the criminality of the case 
at first walked beside her heavily laden with chains. Con- 
sequently they now sat side by side upon some bundles of 
straw, looking tenderly the while at each other, while he 
kissed her hands with much clatter of the clanking chains. 

“We are most unhappy,” he cried to the company 
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which had drawn near to the wagon, “but are not so 
guilty as we seem. This is how cruel men reward true 
love, and parents, who altogether neglect the welfare of 
their children, pluck them with violence from those arms 
of joy which, after long days of misery, they have at last 
attained.” 

The questions addressed to them by the assembly were 
somewhat more prosaic. By the time they were answered 
the two legal lights had concluded their ceremonies, the 
wagon passed on, and Wilhelm, whom the fate of the 
lovers greatly interested, begged his married companions 
to accompany him to the court-house about half an hour 
distant. Excusing themselves on the ground that evening 
was drawing on, they returned to the city, while he 
hurried after his lovers. Thinking to renew an ancient 
acquaintance with the justiciary before their arrival, he 
struck into a footpath, and thus reached the court-house 
in good time, where he found all in movement and ready 
for the reception of the fugitives. 

The magistrate’s clerk, who arrived soon after, related 
with great joy how everything had gone well, and that the 
young people were now not far from the place. With 
increased satisfaction he added that he had ordered the 
_ wagon not to drive through the town-gate, but to discharge 
at the garden which communicated with the court-house 
by a small gate, so that his prisoners could be quietly 
introduced. 

Although Wilhelm disliked the dull and unfeeling 
manner in which the man treated the matter, yet he could 
not refrain from praising him for the forethought thus 
exercised so as to spare the feelings of the unhappy couple. 
He accepted the compliment with complacency, although 
in his heart he really rejoiced only over the trick he had 
served the burghers assembled in the streets and before the 
court-house, thus defrauding them of so choice a 
spectacle as the humiliation of a girl who had carried her 
head a little bit higher than others. He thereupon began 
telling the justiciary how well his horse could go, which 
only yesterday he had bartered from a Jew, and entered 
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upon a long-winded eulogy of its excellencies, whereby 
Wilhelm was hindered from gathering further information 
on the case. He could not help secretly wondering how, 
in expectation of important events and in the midst of 
serious official duties, anyone could introduce with interest 
such foreign, indifferent, and he would almost have liked 
to add, silly matters. 

Their arrival was announced. The magistrate had 
no special fondness for uncommon cases of this sort, seeing 
that in their treatment he generally made this or the other 
blunder, and with the best intentions, was usually 
rewarded by the provincial government with severe 
reprimand. He therefore passed with heavy steps into 
his office, whither Wilhelm, the clerk and some of the more 
respectable burghers followed him, being mostly attracted 
by curiosity. 

The lady was first introduced. She advanced 
deliberately, without effrontery, and with perfect self- 
possession. The mode in which she had rearranged her 
dress, which during her flight and captivity had not 
presented the most favourable effect, showed Wilhelm that 
she was a girl who held a good opinion of herself. Without 
waiting to be questioned she not unbecomingly began to 
speak. 

The clerk commanded her to be silent, and bent, pen in 
hand, over his folded papers. The magistrate plucked up 
courage, looked at him, hemmed several times and then 
asked the poor girl what was her name and how old she was. 

‘* Pardon me, Sir,”’ she answered, “‘ it seems very strange 
that you should ask after my name and age when you 
know well who I am, and that I am just the same age as 
your eldest son. What you want to know of me, and what 
you ought to know, I will tell without waste of words. 

** Since my father’s second marriage I have not been 
particularly well used at home. I might have made 
several suitable matches, had not my stepmother thwarted 
them to save the cost of my trousseau. At length, having 
learned to knowyoung Melina, I could not help loving him, 
and as we foresaw the obstacles to our union, we resolved 
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to seek together in the wide world that happiness which 
was denied us at home. 

“TI took nothing away with me that was not my own, 
indeed I am still entitled to a handsome portion from my 
mother. We did not escape like a pair of thieves and 
robbers, and my lover does not deserve to be dragged 
about in chains and handcuffs. Our Prince is a just man 
and will not approve this harshness. If we deserve 
punishment, it is not such as you have inflicted.” 

The old magistrate was hereupon doubly and trebly 
embarrassed. Already the reprimand of his gracious lord 
had buzzed about his head, and the girl’s fluent address 
now quite upset the plan of his protocol. The evil grew 
worse when she refused to answer further formal questions, 
ste.dfastly appealing, to her statements already made. 

“Tam no criminal,” she said, ‘‘ yet I have been shame- 
fully transported here on a bundle of straw. There is a 
higher court of justice which will redeem our honour.” 

The clerk, who had meanwhile been noting down her 
words, now whispered to the magistrate to proceed with 
his questions, as a formal protocol could be drafted later. 

The old man again took courage and began with frigid 
words and in the driest of legal phraseology to enquire 
into the sweet secrets of love. 

Wilhelm felt the blood rise to his face, while the cheeks 
of the pretty culprit were dyed with the bewitching tinge 
of modesty. She stood silent and confused, until at last 
embarrassment lent her courage. 

‘“* You may rest assured,” she exclaimed, “‘ that I shall 
be strong enough to confess the truth, even though I must 
testify against myself. Why should I pause and hesitate, 
since the truth does me honour? Yes, from the very 
moment I was assured of his love and fidelity I regarded 
him as my husband. I have willingly yielded him all that 
love demands, and which a confiding heart cannot with- 
hold. Do with me therefore what you will. If for a 
moment I hesitated to confess it, my fear lest I might 

‘thereby injure him was the reason.”’ an 

On hearing this Wilhelm formed at once a high opinion 
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of the girl’s sentiments; whereas the legal personages 
looked upon her as an impudent wench, and the listening 
burghers thanked God that nothing of the sort had 
happened in their families, or at least become known. 

Wilhelm pictured to Mariana himself as standing at 
this moment before the seat of judgement, put yet more 
touching words into her mouth, and made her upright- 
ness appear even more tender, her confession yet nobler. 
A passionate desire to help these lovers mastered his 
heart. Making no attempt to conceal it, he secretly 
begged the wavering magistrate to make an end of the 
matter, for everything was as clear as possible and 
needed no further formalities. 

This helped, at least so far that the girl was put back, 
and the young man brought forward, after being relieved 
at the door of his fetters. This prisoner seemed more per- 
turbed about his fate. His answers were more regular 
and precise, and if on the one hand he displayed less 
heroic generosity, yet on the other he commended himself 
to Wilhelm by the greater tenderness which pervaded 
his speech. 

This enquiry agreed in everything with the foregoing, 
except that he, to shield the girl, obstinately denied 
what she had confessed, and on its conclusion she was 
again brought forward. And now a scene ensued 
between the two which entirely won them the heart 
of our friend. 

Here, in a disagreeable court-room before his very eyes, 
he beheld that which is supposed only to occur in comedy 
or romance ; a conflict of mutual generosity, the strength 
of love in misery. 

“ Can it then be true,” said he to himself, “‘ that bashful 
tenderness, which timidly hides from the eye of the sun 
and of man, and only ventures to enjoy in lonely solitude 
and profoundest secrecy, yet when dragged forth by some 
malignant chance, reveals itself as bolder, stronger and 
more heroic than other impetuous and more boastful 
passions ?”’ In his heart he envied their happiness, and 
his loss of Mariana revived within his soul. If by such 
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means he could have retained her, how gladly he would 
have changed places with these two lovers, and yielded 
himself to an unsympathetic justice ! 

By his intervention the whole affair was quickly 
terminated. He arranged that they should both be kept 
in tolerable confinement, and, had it only been possible, 
would have transported the lovers that same evening to 
their parents. For he had fully determined to act the 
mediator here and to promote the happy and decorous 
union of the two lovers. He dispatched a message to his 
brother-in-law that he would remain away for this night 
and the following day. Thereupon he hastened, with the 
magistrate’s permission, to the small room in which the 
young man was held under restraint. 


CHAPTER VII 


Even during the trial the thought had arisen in Wil- 
helm’s mind that he had previously seen the young male 
prisoner in some other place. The face seemed familiar, 
but his demeanour strange; and he could not recollect 
the name Melina. As the warder opened the door of the 
cell, he entered and looked the stranger fixedly in the 
face, when, as though struck by an instantaneous inspira- 
tion, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah, Mr. Pfefferkuchen, is it you 
whom I meet again? And is it possible that for a whole 
half-hour I never recognised you ? ”’ 

“And are you the same,” responded the other, ‘‘ with 
whom I had the pleasure of spending an agreeable evening 
along with a few comrades and our delightful Mariana ? 
Perhaps the altered fashion of my hair, another costume 
and a fresh name misled you.” — 

Wilhelm was startled, and scarcely knew to which of 
the three, or whether to them all, he should attribute his 
blindness. 

_ _If we may venture to make a surmise, it lay in the fact 
that the Pfefferkuchen whom he recognised was really 
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a short, stumpy, narrow-chested man without any of the 
grace of aristocracy either in mevement or bearing. His 
character was as common as his name, and beyond a 
powerful voice and a certain impetuosity with which he 
played passionate parts he had nothing in the least to 
distinguish him. And this was the image which had 
lingered in Wilhelm’s mind. But the Melina, on the 
contrary, whom he met in chains, whom he saw before 
the seat of judgement, had been translated by his condition 
into a tranquil melancholy ; he stirred others because he 
was himself stirred, and his steadfast demeanour on the 
summit of danger elevated his being for a moment and 
diffused an aspect of nobility over his entire person. 

‘*How did you come to bear this strange name ? ” 
jnquired Wilhelm. 

‘“‘ It is not so far removed from the other,” replied he. 
‘** Names have a great influence upon the imagination of 
men. Mine provoked raillery, and was distasteful to me. 
As in many places they say ‘ Honigkuchen ’ * instead of 
‘ Pfefferkuchen,’ I translated it into Melina as soon as I 
could get a chance of appearing for the first time in a 
strange town.”’ 

“I doubt if anybody will ever discover its etymology,” 
replied Wilhelm, 

Melina (to whom we will not begrudge his name) now 
began to relate his whole history to Wilhelm, who burned 
with desire to hear something further of Mariana, con- 
cerning whom, as soon as he could decently do so, he 
launched sundry modest questions. 

*‘ Our troupe lost a great deal in her,” said the other. 

“What ? did she go away ?” asked Wilhelm. 

“Yes,” responded the other, ‘“‘ and in a very unpleasant 
fashion. When we quitted the town of M we took 
our way to the fair at Mariana had latterly been 
very sad, and thus continued also in the carriage, where 
I sat for several stages beside her. She seemed quite 
indifferent to the customary disputes which arise during 
the cumbersome transport of a company. She submitted 

* « Honey-cake,” instead of *‘ Pepper-cake.” 
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to anything, never joked or sang as aforetime, and 
such laughable mishaps as befell one and another could 
win no friendly notice from her. She was often abused for 
this, but our remarks never seemed to cause her either un- 
easiness or distress, so that we could not understand her at 
all, But suddenly at , where we lodged for the night, 
we heard a violent dispute between her and the manager. 
As we afterwards learned, the latter had received from the 
town to which we were bound a letter from the relatives 
of a young man with whom she had had some connection. 
The letter was threatening and humiliating both for herself 
and the manager, who came to high words with her about 
it, so that she finally decided to leave the company. And 
indeed she went no further, but remained behind in the 
inn which we left. As it was evident from the letter that 
our old theatre tailoress had known of the affair, the 
manager made this an excuse for dismissing her also, having 
long wished to be rid of her. The two women, there- 
fore, remained alone, and many of the company pitied 
them. I have often made enquiry about her since, but 
could never learn anything further.” 

Wilhelm became so thoughtful over this story that for 
a long time he paid no attention while Melina reverted to 
his own history, enlarging upon what had already be- 
fallen him, and especially declaring his ideas for the 
future. Silent and absorbed, Wilhelm stood staring 
before him, an attitude which the other explained as 
thoughtful attention. How startled was he then, when 
at last Wilhelm in response to his question: “ Do you 
believe then that I do well, and that I shall succeed 
better in this profession?” suddenly looked up and, 
without reflection, answered: 

“Qh, yes! Iam persuaded you could choose no better, 
and that your wife, so far as I know her, will make a 
career for herself on the stage. She has an agreeable 
figure, good deportment, a pleasant voice and sufficient 

youth to make her way in a new profession.” 

Our friend could not imagine any other solution than that 
the actor and his young wife would return to the theatre. 
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It seemed to him as natural and necessary as that a frog 
should seek the water. Not for a moment had he doubted 
it, but rather believed that what his own soul said to him 
during his absence of mind, he had also heard from the 
other whereas the latter had spoken in quite a contrary 
sense, and therefore replied in a tone of some wonder : 

‘““My dear Sir, you cannot have understood me, for I 
have determined never again to return to the theatre, but 
rather to seek some civil employment, no matter what it 
be, so long as I can maintain myself.” 

‘“‘ There you do very wrong,” responded Wilhelm, “* for 
it is never advisable to change a calling once adopted with- 
out very special reasons. Besides, I know of none which 
can offer you so many attractions as the life of an actor.” 

‘One can see that you have never been one,” replied 
the other. 

Whereupon Wilhelm observed: ‘‘ How rarely is any 
man content with the condition in which he is; he always 
covets that of his neighbour, from which the other is just 
as anxious to escape.” 

‘““And yet there is a difference,” replied Melina, 
“‘ between the bad and the worse. Experience, and not 
impatience, leads me to this decision. Is there a more 
miserable, uncertain or toilsome calling in all the world ? 
I should do almost as well to beg my bread from door to 
door. What must one not endure from the envy of one’s 
fellow actors, from the partiality of the manager and the 
evil humours of the public! Truly a man must have a 
skin like a bear, which is led about on a chain, in a com- 
pany of apes and dogs, and beaten that it may dance 
before children and rabble to the sound of a bagpipe.” 

Wilhelm thought many things in himself which he did 
not care to say to the young fellow’s face. He therefore 
talked round him, as it were, and from a distance. The 
aes unbosomed himself so much the more frankly and 
ully. 

““ Isn’t the manager compelled,” said he, ‘‘ to cast him- 
self at the feet of every town-council just for the mere 
permission to remain four weeks between the fairs, in 
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order to set a few extra groschen circulating in the place ! * 
I have often had to pity ours—otherwise a very decent 
fellow—though at other times he has given me plentiful 
reason for dissatisfaction. A good actor is always asking 
for more wages, and a bad one he cannot get rid of; 
and if he wishes to bring his receipts into reasonable 
proportion to his outgoings, at once he is too dear for 
the public. The house is empty, and if he would not 
go altogether to ruin, he is obliged to play with loss and 
vexation, No, my good Sir, if, as you say, you wish to 
assist us, I beg you to speak urgently to my lover’s 
parents! Let them provide for me here; let them find 
me a post with some small attorney or tax-gatherer, 
and I will consider myself fortunate.”’ 

After exchanging a few more words Wilhelm took his 
departure, promising early next morning to visit the 
parents and see what he could arrange. Scarcely was he 
alone when he broke out into the following soliloquy : 
** Unfortunate Melina, whose name should for ever be 
Pfefferkuchen, not in your condition, but in yourself lies 
the wretchedness which you cannot control! What man 
is there in the world who, adopting without inward voca- 
tion any handicraft, art or calling whatsoever, would not, 
like you, find his position unbearable ? But the man who 
with one talent is born to one talent finds therein his fairest 
existence! Nothing on earth is without its difficulties ; 
but an inborn impulse, delight and love help us to over- 
come obstacles, to break for ourselves a pathway, and 
uplift our lives above the narrow circle in which others 
painfully wear themselves out. For you the boards are 
nothing but boards, and your part like his task to the 
schoolboy, while you look upon _the-audience as on work- 
days they seem to themselves. To you, therefore, it might 
appear quite the same to sit behind a desk, bending over 
ruled books and entering up the dues paid in by hungry 
vassals. You are incapable of feeling that consuming and 


* Groschen and Thalers are the coins most frequently referred to in 
this work. The old Prussian Thaler was worth about three shillings, 


and contained thirty groschen. 
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harmonious whole, which can alone be discovered, com- 
prehended and executed by the spirit ; you cannot feel that 
in man there dwells a better spark, which, if it receive no 
nourishment, if it be not fanned, becomes ever more deeply 
buried beneath the ashes of daily needs and indifference, 
yet which not until late, indeed hardly ever, is wholly 
extinguished. You are conscious of no power within your 
own soul to blow it into flame, nor of any store of wealth 
within your heart, wherefrom to feed its revived glow. 
Hunger drives you on, necessity distresses you, discomfort 
you abhor; and yet you cannot perceive that these 
enemies lurk also in every rank of life, and are only to 
be vanquished by joyousness and steadfast courage. You 
do well to wish yourself within the safe limits of a com- 
moner station; for what position, requiring spirit and 
courage, could you fill! Endow a soldier, a statesman or 
a clergyman with your sentiments, and he might with 
equal reason rail against the paltriness of his condition. 
Yea, have there not in fact been men so destitute of all 
humanity and vigour of soul that they have declared the 
whole life and being of mortal men to be a Negation, a 
wearisome existence, a cloud of dust? Were but the 
images of productive men moving and living in your 
soul; did but a sympathetic, quickening fire warm your 
breast ; were but the impulse which springs from within 
diffused through your whole being; were the tones of 
your throat, the words of your lips pleasant to the ear; 
did you but feel that you are sufficient for yourself— 
then, indeed, you would assuredly seek both place and 
opportunity to make yourself felt in others.” 
Amid such words and meditations our friend had 
undressed, and he retired to bed with sentiments of inward 
contentment, concocting for himself a whole romance of 
what he would do next morning on behalf of this unworthy 
man. These fancies softly accompanied him over into the 
realm of sleep, where, greeted with open arms by their 
sister dreams, refreshed and requickened, our friend’s 

reposing head was circled round by visions of Heaven. 
Awakening with early morning he pondered over the 
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coming interview. He soon conquered his slight em- 
barrassment at approaching strangers in so important a 
matter. On reaching the house his heart beat with 
disquiet. He modestly stated his errand, and soon found 
both more and fewer difficulties than he expected. The 
deed was done ; and although excessively strict and hard 
people set themselves sternly against what is past and 
unalterable, thereby generally making the evil worse, 
yet, as a rule, this fact has an irresistible foree upon men’s 
minds, and the impossible which has happened, and 
which they see before their eyes, takes its place along 
with ordinary things, as we have already had occasion 
to remark. It was therefore soon arranged that Mr. 
Melina should marry the daughter, while she, on the other 
hand, because of her misconduct, should receive no 
marriage-portion, and promise moreover to leave her 
maternal inheritance a few years longer in her father’s 
hands at a low rate of interest. The second point, of 
finding some civil employment, presented greater diffi- 
culties. They did not want to have the imprudent child 
always before them; nor did they wish the union of a 
casual stranger with so respectable a family, which 
counted indeed a Superintendent among its relations, to 
be constantly brought to mind by his presence. Nor 
was there any likelihood that the provincial authorities 
would entrust him with any office. Both parents were 
equally opposed, and Wilhelm could do nothing to move 
them, although he pleaded his cause very earnestly, and this 
in spite of the fact that in his heart he despised the young 
man, begrudging him a return to the theatre, and esteem- 
ing him unworthy of such luck. Had he only known the 
secret springs of action, he would not have taken all this 
trouble ; for the father, who would gladly have retained 
his daughter, hated the young man, whereas the wife, 
before he began to court the girl, had herself cast an eye 
upon him, and could not bear to behold in her step- 
daughter a successful rival. 

I will not dwell more fully upon the release of these 
two lovers, their reception at home and the end of this 
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story. Enough that, after a few days, and much against 
his will, Melina with his youthful bride, who displayed 
much greater desire to see the: world and be seen of it, 
was obliged to depart and ‘seek some place where a 
company of actors had succeeded in finding subsistence. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Ir was now Sunday, and Wilhelm had not yet showed 
himself at home. His brother-in-law supposed, as was 
indeed the fact, that he had spent part of the time in 
making up the family differences, and part in amusing 
himself. It was a feast-day, and everybody wanted to 
go for a walk. Father and mother, wife, business em- 
ployees, servants and maidservants, Werner had_per- 
mitted all to go out, and himself stayed at home, where 
he liked to remain. The house was originally built by 
Wilhelm’s grandfather, who had made a good deal of 
money in the business; but under his father’s manage- 
ment it had lost much of its civilian splendour, and this 
Werner was anxious gradually to restore. He went 
round to see how much the workmen had accomplished 
during the week, and what would have to be done during 
the next. The roof had been entirely restored: several 
rotten beams replaced by new ones, and fresh boards 
inserted for such as were decayed or weather-worn. 
Masons were busy bracing up the bowing walls, and 
painters in giving them smoothness and appearance. 
Much had also been done within; all chambers and rooms 
whitewashed, and instead of the old smoky and dark- 
coloured wainscots, their walls had been covered with 
new and bright colours, or with wallpaper. Enough, 
wherever one went traces were visible of arising life, 
which afforded hope of prolonged existence. Werner 
viewed all this with great satisfaction, and seeing that the 
necessary work would soon be ended, began also to think 
of what might conduce to pleasure, so that, as the state 
of his finances permitted, this, too, might be completed, | 
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In the centre of the house stood a large court paved 
with sandstone flags, which, since Werner’s rule, provided 
once more an agreeable resort in summer-time. Such 
objects as previously filled and defaced it had been 
removed each to its proper place in the stables, coach- 
- house or garrets. Thus cleansed, it served henceforth as 
the family gathering-place and promenade. At the 
further end of the same stood an artificial grotto, where 
formerly a fountain of water had sparkled ; but the pipes 
had become disorganized and many of the ornaments 
broken off. To restore this to its pristine glory Werner 
had already ordered mother-o’-pear! shells, corals, galena 
and whatever appertained to these, and hoped soon to see 
everything in its former condition, so that on Sundays he 
might be able to drink a glass of wine and smoke a pipe 
with his friends beside the leaping water. After planning 
all this in his mind, he ascended to the upper part of the 
house, where a balcony had been constructed between 
two roof-gables. This he found in very bad condition. 
Here again he speculated of new orange-tubs, bright- 
coloured flower-pots and exotic plants wherewith to 
adorn his hanging garden, and thus create for himself 
a little paradise among the chimney-pots. As evening 
drew on he descended, visiting on his way the vaults, and 
giving a look at the sugar-chests, coffee-kegs and logs of 
indigo, for which, as they meant good business, he felt an 
especial tenderness. Finally, he settled in the counting- 
house, opened his trade-books and revelled in their study, 
for they spoke to him more clearly of profit than the most 
entertaining literature could have done. 

’ And here it was that Wilhelm suddenly entered, brim- 
ful of his adventures and of the lovely country which, in 
company with sundry acquaintances, he had visited, all 
of which he retailed with great vivacity to his brother- 
in-law. The latter gave him audience with his accustomed 
patience, but was himself this time so full of his own 
passion that, in reply to Wilhc*- "Oy aioe as to what he 
had meantime been doing he~!¥2*hed the conversation 
upon those things which most '‘ihterested himself. 
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“I have just been going through our books,” said 
Werner, “and the great ease with which they permit 
one to oversee the condition of our fortune leads me 
afresh to admire the great advantages which the system 
of book-keeping by double entry affords to the merchant. 
It is one of the finest inventions of the human intellect, 
and every good householder should introduce it into his 
establishment. The order and facility of having every- 
thing before one stimulates one’s desire to save and 
acquire ; for just as a man who manages his house badly 
always feels most at ease in the dark, and would rather 
not add up the sum of his debts, so, on the other hand, 
there is nothing more agreeable to a good manager than 
every day to be able to strike the balance of his growing 
fortune. Even disaster, though it may painfully surprise, 
does not alarm him, because he knows at once what kind 
of acquired profits he may place in the other scale. I am 
fully persuaded, my dear brother,’ he continued, “ that 
if you could once win a true taste for our business, you 
would find that many intellectual capacities can be 
employed therein with profit and pleasure.” 

‘It is possible,” replied Wilhelm, ‘‘ that I might have 
acquired some inclination, perhaps even some passion, for 
trade had it not dismayed me from youth up by displaying 
its pettiest form.” 

‘You are quite right,’’ responded the other, ‘‘ and the 
description of personified trade in a certain youthful 
poem of which you told me applies admirably to the 
retail shop-keeping in which you were brought up, but not 
at all to that larger commerce which you have not yet had 
a chance of knowing. Believe me, you would find occu- 
pation for your fieriest imagination if you would appre- 
hend in spirit the crowds of busy men who traverse the 
whole world like streams, continually transporting or 
bringing back. Ever since our mutual interests have been 
so closely united I have wished that the same might be the 
case with our endeavours. I could not expect of you to 
stand in a shop measw*towith the yard-stick or weighing 
out in scales. Let such work in future be carried on as 
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a side-branch by our servants, and you, meanwhile, 
associate yourself with me, in order, by all kinds of ship- 
ping and speculative business, to capture for ourselves a 
portion of that wealth and well-being which of necessity 
circulate throughout the world. Cast a glance upon all 
the natural and artificial products of every continent, 
see how by turns they have become necessaries, How 
pleasant and ingenious an occupation it is, easily and 
quickly to procure for each demand whatever for the 
moment is most wanted, or is lacking, or perhaps hard to 
find, to store it prudently in stock, and at all times to 
enjoy the advantage of this immense circulation! This, 
I should think, is something which ought to delight every 
man who has a head. But truly one must first have been 
made an associate in this guild, which in a place like 
this you can hardly become. I have long thought over 
the matter, and under all circumstances it would be of 
great advantage to you to undertake a journey.” 
Wilhelm seemed by no means disinclined, and Werner 
continued: ‘“‘ When once you have seen a couple of great 
commercial cities and visited a few seaports, you will 
certainly be carried away with the idea. When you see 
whence everything comes and whither it goes, you will 
assuredly feel a pleasure in seeing it pass through your 
hands. You will then look upon the paltriest wares in 
their connection with wider commerce, and will therefore 
hold nothing paltry, since it adds to that circulation from 
which you derive your subsistence.” 
Werner, whose sound understanding had been matured 
by his intercourse with Wilhelm, had accustomed himself 
to think of his trade and business with a certain elevation 
of soul, and believed, too, that he did this with more right 
than his valued and otherwise more intelligent friend, who, 
as it seemed to him, attached so great a value and the 
whole weight of his mind to the most unreal things in the 
world. Sometimes he thought that surely he must 
succeed, and that this false enthusiasm would be over- 
come, and so good a fellow brought into theright path. In 
this hope he proceeded: “‘ The great ones of the world 
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have taken possession of the earth and live in splendour 
and affluence on its fruits. Every spot of land has been 
seized, all estates secured, each rank is hardly and scantily 
paid for the task imposed upon it, and whereby it must 
live; and where can you find a more lawful pursuit or more 
equitable conquest than in commerce? If the princes of 
this world have laid hands on the rivers and roads, and 
take a handsome toll of all that passes through or near, 
should we not also with joy seize the occasion, and by our 
industry also take a toll on sundry articles which, partly 
through necessity, partly through arrogance, have 
become indispensable tomen ? And I can assure you that 
if you would only employ your poetic fancy, you could 
boldly present my goddess as an invincible victress over 
against yourown. ‘True, she bears the olive-branch rather 
than the sword, while dagger and chain she knows not ; 
but crowns she dispenses to her darlings, which—hbe it said 
without disdaining the other—are of purest gold from the 
mine, and glitter with pearls which she has fetched from 
the depths of the sea by the hands of her ever diligent 
servants.” 

Mild as was this attack, yet it grieved Wilhelm some- 
what, but he was too good-natured to retort, and after all 
was well inclined to suffer each to think the best of his own 
calling, provided he did not decry that which he himself 
wished to adopt. He therefore received this apostrophe 
from Werner, suddenly become fiery, with the same cool- 
ness with which the latter had been accustomed to receive 
his own. 

‘““ And what a spectacle it will be for you,’’ exclaimed 
Werner, “* who take so hearty an interest in human affairs, 
to behold the good fortune which ever accompanies coura- 
geous enterprise being accorded to men before your very 
eyes! What more delightful sight than a ship arriving after 
a prosperous voyage, or returning early with a rich catch ! 
Not only relations, acquaintances and partners, but every 
strange beholder is thrilled when he sees with what joy the 
imprisoned seamen leap to land before their vessel has 
touched the quay, feeling themselves once more free and 
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able to entrust to faithful earth what they have robbed 
from the fickle waters. We live by profit and loss; but 
when both only come before us in figures, the one creates 
a sombre fear, while the other affords no solid inward joy. 
Fortune is the goddess of living men, and rightly to enjoy 
her favour we must ourselves live, and also see men who 
feel themselves fully alive and sentient.” 

Werner described other similar scenes, which tempted 
and aroused his friend. He had long felt himself suffi- 
ciently cheerful and sound enough in health to undertake 
something. At home he was not comfortable, and often 
meditated as to how he could find opportunity to look 
around in the world and see what might be done and 
commenced therein. He was therefore well pleased that 
Werner should speak of a journey, and answered: “ If 
you think money for this outlay is available, and that 
it would be well expended, I am quite content. Certainly 
I should be glad to look around me a little, and as you 
have already travelled a good deal, it would be best for 
you to draw out a plan, which I will willingly follow.” 

** You will always find,’’ answered Werner, ‘‘ enough for 
your requirements, and, according to my reckoning, your 
journey ought to bring in money.” 

“That can certainly not be the case,” replied Wilhelm, 
** unless it be that what I learn is worth the money.” 

“That is not what I mean,’ answered the other. 
‘“* With the greatest ease you may do business on your way 
which may be profitable to us. I have lately extracted 
from our books a list of all the debts outstanding to us in 
various localities. I will draw up the necessary explana- 
tions, supply you with the papers, and then, as you go 
along, you can not only pick up your travelling expenses 
everywhere, but also remit me something from time to 
time; for there are some considerable sums among them, 
which I do not regard as quite lost.” 

“Truly no very pleasant occupation,” answered Wil- 

helm, ‘‘ that of collecting debts! ”’ 

Jt is only a matter of becoming accustomed to it,”’ 
said Werner; “and it is easier to agree with the people 
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than you imagine. I attach great importance to 
personal presence, for one comes more speedily to a settle- 
ment with debtors, and may easily acquire fresh customers; 
men always require to be driven a bit. We must speak 
further about this, and you will quickly and gladly enter 
into my thoughts. Your father will be readily persuaded ; 
indeed the idea was proposed before your illness. When 
you come back again you will have seen everything, learned 
to know the people, and will then willingly devote yourself 
to business at my side. In the larger towns you must look 
well about you, visit the most interesting factories and 
buildings, and in the evenings would meet with good 
company, perhaps also a well-appointed theatre, which 
indeed I should very much like you to see.” 

The argument last cited by Werner was that of which 
Wilhelm had thought first, and furnished the heaviest 
weight in the scale. The matter, therefore, was quickly 
arranged, and all things necessary procured and prepared. 
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THE union of a travelling company is a kind of 
marriage, in which, unhappily, one is often bound, as 
in the other, more by convenience than harmony, and 
the consequences of an engagement lightly entered into 
are in both cases the same. Wilhelm had engaged a 
hackney coach to a certain place, and in order not 
to bear the expense alone, sought out three other 
passengers who were going the same way. Each had 
his own separate interest, of which he talked exclusively 
to the rest, hoping to procure thereby some profit for 
himself. One was a surveyor of mines, another a wine- 
merchant, and the third and most unselfish found 
nothing more interesting on the whole way than 
horses and girls. Wilhelm sat like a dumb man among 
them, and was particularly annoyed by their unsavoury 
conversation, their coarse and extravagant demands at 
the inns, and their constant wrangling with the postilion, 
who drove not a whit the faster for their abuse. 

They halted at noon before a hostelry, where the mining 
surveyor found a number of his people, whom he had 
ordered thither, awaiting him among a crowd of peasants, 

Any sort of man who wears a uniform can impress the 
general mass, and usually knows how to realise his advan- 
tage. The miners had brought zithers, with which they 
played and sang, while the rest stood open-mouthed 
around. Our company pushed its way through, and the 
singers redoubled their exertions, for now they hoped fora 
good pourboire. After saluting their chief, they com- 
menced to render several pretty songs with harsh but 
powerful voices. But suddenly, seeing that their play 
met with approval, they enlarged the circle, and one of 
- their number, advancing with a pickaxe, performed the 
action of mining, while the rest played a tune. But 
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before long a peasant stepped out from the crowd and 
indicated with pantomimic threatenings that the other 
must go away. Our friends were astonished at this, and 
only recognised the disguised surveyor when he opened 
his mouth, and in a kind of recitative proceeded to scold 
the other for daring to dig on his field. But the miner, 
by no means perturbed, began to teach the countryman 
that he had a right to do so, and to give him his first 
idea of mining. The peasant asked all sorts of absurd 
questions, at which the audience heartily laughed. The 
miner tried to put him right, and finally demonstrated 
the advantage which would accrue to him when the sub- 
terranean treasures of his land were grubbed out. The 
peasant, who at first had threatened the other with blows, 
was gradually appeased, and they parted as good friends 
after their dispute, from which the surveyor in particular 
retired with full honours. 

When they had finished, each one, and especially 
Wilhelm, gladly contributed his donation. Dinner was 
ready, and after they had dined, being now near the moun- 
tains and driving but a slow and laborious business, they 
resolved to continue the journey on foot as far as their 
night quarters. The postilion described the route, and 
they soon lost sight of each other, part hurrying on in 
front, and some lingering behind. 

Wilhelm was soon alone. With light footstep he strode 
through valleys and over mountains, filled with the 


liveliest sensation of pleasure. For the first time in his life 


he beheld overhanging rocks, roaring water-brooks, verdure- 
clad precipices and yawning chasms; and yet his earliest 
youthful dreams had already hovered round such regions. 
At the sight he grew young again, every sorrow he had 
endured was washed out of his soul, and with all the gaiety 
of youth he recited passages from his earliest dramas, and 
from other poets, especially from “‘ Pastor Fido,” such as, 
in this lonely place, flocked to his memory in troops. He 
peopled the world before him with all the forms of 
antiquity, while every step of the future glowed with the 
presage of important actions and remarkable events. 
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Several people had from time to time interrupted him, 
though without his paying them any attention. One after 
the other they overtook him, and with a hasty greeting 
pursued the mountain path. Finally, one more talkative 
than the rest joined company with him, and narrated 
the reason of this numerous pilgrimage. In Hochdorf,* 
said he—which was the name of the place where our 
travellers were to stay for the night—a comedy was to 
be given that same evening, and thither all the neigh- 
bourhood was hastening. 

** What ?”’ cried Wilhelm, ‘ has dramatic art found a 
way amid these solitary mountains, these impenetrable 
forests, and built herself a temple here ? ” 

“You will wonder still more,’ said the other, ‘‘ when 
you learn by whom it is to be acted. There is a large 
manufactory of oilcloth in the place, which supports many 
hands. The proprietor, living, so to speak, far from all 
human society, could devise no better way of entertaining 
his artists and workmen in winter than by setting them to 
act plays. He will not allow cards among them, and 
wishes to guard them against barbarous habits. Thus 
they pass the long evenings; and as this is the old 
man’s birthday, they are holding a festival in his 
honour.” 

On hearing the name of the place and of the factory 
director, it occurred to Wilhelm that he also was among 
those on his list from whom he had to collect money. 
** You come certainly at a very inconvenient time,”’ said 
he to himself: ‘‘ for you will only renew for these people 
-an anxiety which for the moment they have perhaps 
driven out of their minds.” This reflection quite spoiled 
the rest of the way for him, and it was not without a secret — 
good-natured unrest that he approached the house. His 
other travelling companions had already reached the inn, 
and, attracted by the novelty of the spectacle, had pro- 
cured entrance, while Wilhelm also was received with great 
friendliness by the head of the household. On the men- 
tion of his name the old man cried in astonishment: “ Ah, 

* In Chapter III. called Hochstadt. 
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Sir! and so youare the son of the excellent man to whom 
I owe so many thanks, and am still indebted in some 
money. Your father has treated me so patiently that I 
should indeed be a rogue did I not pay him faithfully and 
honestly. You come just at the right time to prove that 
this is earnest with me. For a few years past I have had 
to beg for delay, but now, thank God! certain old out- 
standings have come to hand, whereof I have made a 
division in which your father is not forgotten. I still owe 
him a hundred ducats; two hundred thalers are now 
lying ready, and for the balance he will surely give me 
credit until next fair.’ He called his wife, who seemed 
equally pleased to see the young man, declared that he 
resembled his father, and expressed regret that, owing to 
the press of strangers, they could not lodge him for the 
night. Wilhelm produced his papers and power of 
attorney, the old man led him into his office and counted 
out two hundred thalers in gold on the spot. “ If things 
continue like this,” thought Wilhelm to himself, 
‘** Werner is right, and it is easier than one imagined to 
get men to fulfil their obligations.” 

The time now approached when the play should com- 
mence. But suddenly someone brought the sad news that 
the new pastor, who had only been there a few months, had 
forbidden, or at least proclaimed the performance, saying 
that he could not allow comedy to be played in his parish 
until permission had been granted by the authorities. In 
vain they had urged upon him that the magistrate knew 
all about it, had often himself been present at their plays, 
and would certainly raise no objection. Moreover, they 
could not send there and back under three hours. Al] was 
in vain! He stuck to his text, and the entire company 
was in the greatest perplexity. Wilhelm undertook to 
convince him, went to him and delivered a most pathetic 
address. The cleric was immovable, though the young 
orator employed every description of argument. In vain! 


The other held fast to his opinion, and assured him that he 3 
neither could nor would depart from it. The unfortunate — 
ambassador returned full of wrath and annoyance, and the 4 
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whole company was beside itself with rage. The actors 
came running up, ready dressed, and stated with much 
excitement that lamps and lights were all burning, and 
everything ready for the signal. Folks scolded, they 
stamped, they ran, they screamed. Just as the noise was 
at its worst, horses rode up before the door, and the Chief 
Ranger of the forest dismounted with a few huntsmen. 
He marvelled much at the confusion in which he found the 
house, and amid which the marks of honour to which he 
was accustomed were almost forgotten. As soon as he 
learned the cause he exclaimed: ‘‘ The parson won’t let 
you play! Come! Come! I'll speak a word in his ear. 
We are good friends, and he will certainly do it to please 
me.” And indeed he went to him and speedily returned 
with permission—let them make a start. Wilhelm greatly 
desired in his heart to know the arguments with which this 
cavalier had persuaded the ecclesiastic ; for, as he said to 
himself, he had forgotten nothing which a man of under- 
standing could urge on such an occasion, yet had been 
unable to convince him. 

The company was now conducted to the theatre, which 
was a barn and adjoined the garden. Everybody 
admired the internal decoration, which was agreeable, 
though without any special taste. The painter, who 
worked in the factory, had formerly been an assistant at 
the Dresden Theatre. Canvas and paint cost little, and 
the fun paid for the labour. The play, which was half 
borrowed from a strolling company, and half fashioned 
in their own manner, amused the audience, although but 
poor stuff. An intrigue, in which two lovers first tried 
to carry off a girl from her guardian, and then from each 
other, produced all sorts of interesting situations and 
rendered the action of the piece sufficiently lively. “I 
perceive,” said Wilhelm to himself, “ that the ancients 
were quite right, who maintain that, if only a piece be full 
of action, it will please and delight, though it be without 
moral or delineation of character. This, they say, was 
the beginning of all theatrical plays, and I can almost 
believe it, since it is the beginning of ours. An uncouth 
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man is satisfied if only he see something happen, while 
the cultured wish to feel, and reflection is only agreeable 
to the highly cultured.” 

His silent meditations were disturbed by the tobacco- 
smoke, which grew ever stronger and stronger. The 
Chief Ranger had lighted his pipe soon after the com- 
mencement of the play, and gradually others also took 
the same liberty. But an even more unpleasant diversion 
was created by this gentleman’s large dogs, which, 
although shut out, had managed to find their way in by a 
back door. They ran on to the stage, knocked against 
the actors and by a leap over the orchestra finally took 
refuge near their master in the pit. 

By way of after-piece a congratulatory scene had been 
provided, in which a bad portrait of the old man was 
erected on an altar and saluted with respectful gestures. 
The youngest child stepped forward in her gayest attire and 
pronounced a speech in verses of very moderate quality, 
which moved the whole family to tears, not even excepting 
the Chief Ranger, who thereby bethought him of his own 
children. How potent are local surroundings to influence 
the hearts of men, and how touching is any solemnity, 
even though not conceived in the best of taste ! 


CHAPTER II 


AFTER journeying for a few days, the company reached 
a medium-sized town, where their union terminated, and 
in which, after sending back the coachman, they could 
rest and attend each to his own business. 

Wilhelm delivered his letters of introduction and, 
with varying success, demanded payment from several 
persons on his list. Some paid, a few excused them- 
selves, others took offence, and some denied liability. 
According to his instructions he was to take legal pro- 
ceedings against some, and for this purpose had to seek 


out and instruct a lawyer. This task, as we can well 
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imagine, went much against the grain; but he was 
conscientious and wished to fulfil it accurately. 

The society into which he was drawn pleased him no 
better. It consisted of people who lived a decent life for six 
days of the week, took a little extra pleasure on Sunday, and 
moreover spent every evening over billiards or ombre in 
private circles ! These were the festivities wherewith they 
entertained him, yet we may say that at least they did 
their best, and never for a moment doubted that their 
society was as pleasant to their guest as his to them. It 
was in the hotel that he found his best amusement, for 
life there was merry, with all sorts of diversions, which 
interested him. A large company of rope-dancers, 
tumblers and jugglers, including also a strong man, had 
just arrived with a great number of women and children, 
and while preparing for a public performance, created 
confusion upon confusion. First they gquarrelled with 
the host, then among themselves, and if their strife was 
insufferable, their expressions of pleasure were utterly 
unbearable. On the market-place he already saw an 
extensive platform erected, swinging-boards attached, 
posts for a slack-rope secured, while blocks for the tight- 
rope were being set up. Next morning came a pro- 
cession through the town, whereby it was to be informed 
of the spectacle prepared for its delectation. First rode 
a drummer and the manager on horseback, behind them a 
female dancer mounted on a similar skeleton and with a 
child in front of her, gaily bedecked with ribbons and 
- spangles. After these came the rest of the company on 
foot, two and two, bearing the children in adventurous 
postures on their shoulders. Palliasso the clown ran 
merrily up ahd down among the gathering crowd, distri- 
buting his playbills with many a broad joke; here, perhaps, 
kissing a girl or playfully striking a boy, and thus awaken- 
_ ing in the people an invincible desire for closer acquaint- 
ance on the coming evening. The printed bills extolled the 
manifold accomplishments of the company, and especially 
of a certain Monsieur Narcisse and Mademoiselle Landeri- 
nette, who, as the chief personages of the play, had both 
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been prudent enough to abstain from the procession, 
thereby assuming a more dignified position and exciting 
greater curiosity. As evening approached, Wilhelm was 
conducted to a house in which a considerable company 
had assembled, and towards the hour appointed the square 
filled up with people, and the windows with folks of 
more importance. 

The clown first sought to provoke the audience to 
attention and good humour with a few foolish sallies 
such as the spectators are always accustomed to laugh at. 
Some children excited both wonder, terror and pity by 
their strange contortions; but much greater was the 
pleasure when the active vaulters leaped over each other 
through the air, now one behind the other, then altogether, 
now backwards or forwards. The whole assembly rang 
with loud hand-clapping and shouts of approval. Atten- 
tion was next turned to another diversion: the children 
had all to walk the rope one after the other, the least 
skilful first, in order to spin out the time and illustrate 
the difficulty of the art. Some of the leapers and one 
adult female performer displayed a certain amount of 
skill; yet none of these were Monsieur Narcisse or 
Mademoiselle Landerinette. At last these two issued 
from a kind of tent draped with red curtains, and by their 
pleasant figures and elegant adornment fulfilled the 
hitherto well-nourished hopes of the audience. He was 
a lightly-built, brisk young fellow of medium height, with 
black eyes and an immense mass of hair; she not less 
dainty, but more stoutly built. With easy movement, 
bold somersaults and singular postures, they danced 
alternately on a rope. Her lightness and his intrepidity, 
and the precision with which they executed each evolu- 
tion heightened the general delight with every fresh step 
and spring. The dignity wherewith they bore themselves, 
and the obvious attention paid them by the others seemed 


to mark them out as lords and masters of the whole _ 


troupe, a rank which everyone must admit they 

deserved. The enthusiasm spread from the crowd to the 

spectators in the windows; the ladies fixed their eyes 
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on Narcisse and the gentlemen on Landerinette; the 
people shouted, while the selecter public could not 
refrain from clapping, and even laughed at the clown. 
So great were the joy and enchantment that everybody 
forgot to slink away when several of the company, armed 
with tin plates, pressed through the crowd to collect money. 

*“* They’ve done their business well,”? remarked Wilhelm 
to one of his late travelling companions, who sat beside him 
in the window. 

“In part, perhaps,” said the other; ‘‘ but the girl is a 
jolly smart lass.” 

** It was all well done,” answered Wilhelm. ‘‘ I must 
admire the shrewdness with which the slightest trick was 
brought in at the right time, and made to fulfil its purpose ; 
at the way in which, beginning from the simplest—even 
the awkwardness of the children—they advanced to the 
most complex artistry of their virtuosi.” 

His companion did not share this opinion, but main- 
tained that the whole was an unbearably wearisome 
farrago of trivialities, which it was a waste of time to 
watch. ‘“‘ They ought to have produced their cleverest 
tricks right-away, one after the other, so that the whole 
might have been over in a quarter of an hour.” 

** And do you believe,” retorted Wilhelm, “‘ that either 
the public or the people themselves would have gained 
anything by that? Do we not all ask to be entertained 
for a while with a certain variety of play, while the actors 
naturally wish to present their performance in the most 
favourable light ? ” 

‘It’s the old jog-trot method and the custom of the 
trade. I have seen the same thing with them all.” 

* Be that as it may,” said Wilhelm, ‘ both nature and 
experience have taught them the best rules, and if, during 
the few days they remain here, they continue thus to act 
step-wise, and produce, as I expect, their best perform- 
ances last, they will make a great impression and collect 
a lot of money. I wish many an author had the same 
ingenuity and the same taste.” ~ 

The stranger, who found no profit in such abstract 
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speeches, began to catalogue Landerinette’s personal 
charms, while Wilhelm analysed her artistic capabilities. 

Wilhelm’s supposition proved quite correct, for on the 
second day their art showed a pronounced advance. The 
preliminaries, if I may so term them, were entirely omitted, 
yet everything proceeded in the same order as on the first 
day; they offered a few fresh tricks, more complex and 
apparently more hazardous; the clown’s jokes were the 
same, yet seemed to grow in effectiveness the more they 
were repeated. And, as a thoughtful man has remarked : 
inconvenience without pain, and size without strength are 
deep sources of the ridiculous, so, we may add, intentional 
clumsiness and the awkwardness of disguised strength 
produce a highly comical and agreeable effect. 

The enthusiasm for Mr. Narcisse and Mamsell 
Landerinette gained rapidly in volume. The shouting, 
clapping and cries of ‘Bravo!’ grew more and more 
general; purses were opened, and the receipts became 
considerable. A stranger, sitting in the window, expressed 
regret that a certain child was no longer with the troupe, 
for there were some tricks, and especially an egg-dance, 
which it performed with a skill he had never before seen 
equalled. As it was now almost night, the artistes quitted 
their stage and were carried home in triumph by the 
importunate crowd. 

On the third day, when the concourse of men had 
enormously grown by influx from the surrounding locali- 
ties, the snow-ball of applause rolled bigger and bigger. 
The items known as vaulting over a sword, or leaping 
through a tub with a paper bottom, with all their con- 
comitant details, quite carried the people away. Amid 
universal awe, terror and amazement the strong man 
stretched himself out with his head and feet resting on 
two widely-separated chairs, and permitted an anvil to 
be placed on his unsupported body, upon which three 
strapping blacksmiths forged a complete horse-shoe. 

A turn known as the “‘ Strength of Hercules,” in which 
a row of men stood on the shoulders of others, and more 
upon these, until at last they formed a living pyramid,. 
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crowned as knob or weathereock by a child standing on its 
head, was something which had never been seen in this 
region before, and worthily ended the whole spectacle. 
Mr. Narcisse and Mamsell* Landerinette permitted 
themselves to be carried in portable chairs on the shoulders 
of the rest through the principal streets of the town amid 
the boisterous jubilation of the crowd. People flung them 
ribbons, wreaths of flowers and silk handkerchiefs, and 
pressed closely up so as to look them straight in the face. 
Each seemed happy to have seen them, or to have been 
favoured with a glance in return. 

* What author, what actor, would not be happy to create 
so universal an impression; how delicious must be the 
sensation of thus universally disseminating, as by electric 
shock, good and noble sentiments, worthy of humanity, 
and of scattering such rapture among the people as by 
their visible performances these folks have been able to 
do! Oh, that one could give men—or at least the best 
among them—a fellow feeling for all that is human, could 
inflame and agitate them by the presentation of bliss and 
woe, of wisdom and folly, of nonsense and absurdity, so as 
to set their sluggish inwards in action! Then perhaps 
that might happen which the ancient philosopher promised 
concerning Tragedy: that it should cleanse our passions.”’ 
With such thoughts Wilhelm entertained himself as he 
returned home, after having vainly sought through all the 
company for a single individual to whom he might confide 
his reflections. 


CHAPTER III 


On reaching his hotel Wilhelm met Mr. Narcisse stand- 
ing in the entrance, and begged him to come for a moment 
tohisroom. He found him to be a good-humoured youth, 

* Norn.—The translator would point out to his readers that the 
document here reproduced was never corrected by its author for the 
press, so that it contains several contradictory phrases and irregularities, 


Such, for instance, are the varying titles given to these two acrobats. 
He has thought it advisable to adhere in all these details to the 


original.—G. A. P. 
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who related his story with great facility and much 
flippancy, but who was very far from being the master of the 
company. On Wilhelm congratulating him on his success, 
he received his praise somewhat nonchalantly. ‘ We are 
used,” said he, ‘‘ to people laughing at us and admiring our 
art, but we are none the better for their most extravagant 
applause, for the proprietress pays each his fixed wages, 
whether receipts be good or bad.” Wilhelm asked ques- 
tions on several points, which the other answered fully, 
then, professing haste, begged to be excused. 

‘“ Where are you going in such a hurry, Monsieur 
Narcisse ?”? asked Wilhelm. The young man smiled and 
confessed that his figure and talents had won him an 
approval which he valued much more highly than mere 
applause. He had received tender billets from several 
ladies of the town, and was urgently invited for this evening 
and also for the night. He continued to retail his adven- 
tures with the utmost candour, and would have specified 
names, streets and houses, had not Wilhelm, shocked by 
such indiscretion, declined to listen and left him. 

Meanwhile his younger travelling companion had enter- 
tained Mamsell Landerinette, and at supper gave them 
pretty plainly to understand with what sort of hopes she 
had flattered him. 

Thus a few days passed away, which Wilhelm spent in 
collecting various debts, and though he refrained from 
sharp measures, but rather showed kindness and for- 
bearance, he met with success, so that, including what he 
obtained at Hochstadt, he gathered nearly fifteen hundred 
thalers. To inform Werner of this in his next letter, and 
remit him the greater part of the money afforded him 
extraordinary satisfaction. He introduced himself also to 
several tradespeople, who were so pleased with his manners 
that they gave him orders, which he carefully noted. 
Finally, he judged it best to continue his journey, and as 
the former party was scattered, took a postchaise, packed 
his trunk and departed early, so as to reach the next 
station before night. 

The time passed in diversified meditations ; night had 
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already begun to fall, when he noticed that the postilion 
drove first one way and then another through the wood 
which they were traversing, and from this fact judged that 
he had lost the right path. This on enquiry proved to 
be the case ; but the good fellow asserted they could not 
be far from the place of their destination. It was far on in 
the night when they reached a village and enquired their 
whereabouts. They had wandered a long way from their 
path, which indeed had been quitted almost at a right 
angle, so that the station they aimed for, and to which 
there was no direct route from this place, lay six hours 
away. Wilhelm demanded therefore that the postilion 
should remain here overnight and conduct him thither in 
the morning. But the postilion begged earnestly to be 
allowed to drive straight back home, saying that he was new 
to the work, and having already overdriven the horses, had 
everything to fear from his master. Instead of the present 
team he would procure him for cheap money the old travel- 
ling carriage of the pastor and some farm horses, respecting 
which he had already made enquiry. These could carry 
him to the next place, which was a considerable country 
town, and lay only three hours distant. There he would 
arrive early in the day, and could take fresh posthorses 
and thus resume his route without difficulty. The land- 
lord added also his persuasions, and, being good-natured, 
Wilhelm gave consent. 

Next morning, as his new driver brought him near the 
town, and he saw it lying before him, he learned from the 
man that there was a strong garrison there, and that he 
would be sharply examined at the gates. “It always 
seems strange to me,” said Wilhelm to himself, “‘ when 
mentioning my name, to call myself Meister (‘ Master ’). 
Ishould do better to announce myself as Geselle (‘Journey- 
man Apprentice’), for I fear greatly I shall long remain in 
the ranks of apprentices. I will do it at any rate by way 
of joke, for I know nobody and have no one to call on here. 
The name is not euphonious, but significant ; it would 
sound better translated, but let us stick to our mother- 
tongue!” He passed under the gate, and was thus 
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inscribed. It was still early as he drew up in front of the 
hotel. The host informed him that most of his rooms had 
been taken by a company of comedians who were in the 
town; but that he would find him a very nice little room 
opening upon the garden. ‘‘ Must then my fate,” cried 
Wilhelm secretly to himself, ‘‘ always bring me up against 
these people, with whom I neither have nor desire anything 
in common!” He answered the host that he did not 
require a room, but would merely descend for a moment, 
and then order posthorses for his further journey. 
Yesterday’s playbill was still affixed to the doorpost, 
and to his great amazement he found the names of Mr. and 
Mrs. Melina upon it. ‘‘I must at least say ‘Good morning’ 
to them,” thought he, just as a young creature came 
springing down the stairs and attracted his attention. A 
short vest with slashed Spanish sleeves and wide trousers 
became the child very prettily, which had also long black 
hair, wound in curls and plaits around its head. He 
looked sharply at it, and could not at first be sure whether 
to take it for a boy or a girl, but finally deciding for the 
latter, saluted the apparition with a ‘“‘ Good morning ! ” 
and enquired if Mr. and Mrs. Melina were already risen. 
She turned a black, sharp side-glance upon him, and ran 
past him into the kitchen without answering. He sent 


the host upstairs and entered the room door immediately 
behind him. ° 


CHAPTER IV 


As he stepped into the room Madame cast a white 
mantle around her to hide her night attire, while her 
husband drew up his stockings and removed the night-cap 
from his head. They wished to clear a chair to offer the 
new arrival a seat, but neither table, bed, nor even the 
stove or window-cornice could hold anything more. 
They were delighted to meet again, and Madame Melina 
especially did not hide her desire to win Wilhelm’s good 


opinion, making some pretensions to wit, poetry and what- 


ever else belong thereto. Formerly, during her somewhat 
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prolonged spinsterhood, she had been the oracle of her 
little town, and the assumption with which she now showed 
herself to Wilhelm revealed her by no means in so favour- 
able a light as when surrounded by a halo of misfortune. 
Her endeavours left Wilhelm quite cold, or rather he did 
not notice them at all. They both launched into complaints 
against the directress, for it was a woman who held this 
company together, whom they abused as a bad manager, 
who saved nothing in good times, but rather squandered 
everything upon one of the party whom she had chosen 
as a favourite, so that when bad weeks supervened she was 
driven to the pawnshop, and even then could not pay her 
actors what she had promised. In fact it was thought she 
had yet other debts, that her affairs did not stand at all 
well, so that one must look ahead. 

During the conversation Wilhelm recollected the 
singular figure that had met him, and asked who it was. 
“We cannot tell ourselves,” replied Madame Melina, 
“what to make of the child. Some four weeks since there 
was a troupe of rope-dancers here, which exhibited some 
very clever tricks. Among the rest was this child, a girl, 
who did all her turns very well, and especially the fandango, 
which she danced with exceptional grace, and performed 
several other tricks of art with much skill and address. 
But she was always silent when spoken to, alike when 
praised or questioned. One day, shortly before their 
departure, we heard a dreadful noise in the lower part of 
the house. The master of this troupe was violently scold- 
ing the child, whom he had flung out of the room, and she 
stood motionless in a corner of the hall. He fiercely 
demanded something from her, which she, as we could 
hear, refused to do. Thereupon he fetched a whip and 
fell mercilessly upon the child, which never winced, or 
hardly changed a feature, until at last, moved with pity, 
we ran downstairs and interfered. The infuriated man 
then turned his abuse on us and continued to strike, until 
finally, on our stopping him, he poured out his anger in an 
overwhelming torrent of words. He screamed, he 
stamped, he foamed, and, from what we could understand, 
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the child had refused to dance, and neither entreaties nor 
violence could move her. It was her turn to walk the 
rope, and she wouldn’t do it, while many hundreds of 
people had run together to witness an advertised egg-dance 
—they were shouting for it; but all in vain. The pro- 
prietor was furious, for the audience was breaking up in 
indignation, and made this an excuse for not paying. 
‘T’ll strike you dead!’ he screamed. ‘I'll leave you 
lying in the street ; you may die on a dunghill, for you 
shall never have another bite from me!’ Our 
manageress, who stood by, had long had her eye on the 
child, because the girl who formerly played Fiamette in 
‘The Governess ’ had been lured away from us, and we 
also lacked a chambermaid, for which post she thought 
the girl would be suitable. She therefore at once tackled 
the enraged man with her usual artfulness, trying to 
persuade him that the best thing he could do would be to 
give the child away. And she gained her object, too; for 
in his first heat he parted with the creature on the sole 
condition that he be paid a certain sum for its clothes, 
which, to be sure, he fixed pretty high. Madame de Retti 
lost no time, but paid the money on the spot, and took the 
child to her room. Before the hour was over the rope- 
dancer rued his bargain, and demanded the child back. 
But our chieftess defended herself right valiantly, and 
threatened that if he insisted for a moment she would 
accuse him of cruelty to the child beforethe chief magistrate, 
who was a very just and severe man, and would certainly 
not let him off with a whole skin. In this way she 
managed to frighten him, and the child remained ours. 
But we have since regretted a hundred times that we 
interested ourselves for the creature. She is not the least 
manner of use tous. She can learn very quickly by heart, 
but acts miserably. We can get nothing out of her. She 
is ever ready to oblige, but will never do just what we 
want, though we may flog her a hundred times, The first 
morning after she had slept with us she came out in the 
boy’s clothes in which you saw her, and no one has ever 
since keen able to persuade her to lay them aside. When 
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our directress asked her, half in jest and half in earnest, 
how she intended to repay the money paid for her, she 
answered: ‘I will serve you,’ and from that time on has 
yielded every service unasked, even the most menial, to 
the directress and the whole company with a speed, 
accuracy and goodwill which have gone far to reconcile 
us to her obstinate disposition and lack of talent for the 
theatre.” Wilhelm asked to see her more nearly, and 
Melina went to fetch her. ‘‘ You never thanked the 
gentleman this morning,” said Mrs. Melina, as the child 
entered. She remained standing by the door, as though 
she wanted to slip out again, laid her right hand upon her 
breast, the left upon her forehead, and bowed deeply. 
*“Come hither, my dear little one,” said Wilhelm. She 
cast an uncertain glance upon him and approached. 

“What is your name?” said he. ‘‘ They call me 
Mignon,” answered she. ‘“‘ How old are you?” ‘‘ No 
one has ever counted my years.” ‘‘Who was your 
father?” ‘ The great devil is dead.” These last words 
they explained by telling him that a certain acrobat, who 
had recently died, and whom they called “the great 
devil,”’ had passed for her father. She gave her answers 
in broken German and with an air which quite bewildered 
Wilhelm, laying each time her hands on breast and head 
and profoundly bowing. 

‘** What do these gestures mean?” said Mrs. Melina. 
‘* This is again something fresh; every day she has some 
new singularity.”” She was silent, and Wilhelm could not 
take his eyes from her. He felt both eyes and heart 
irresistibly drawn towards the mysterious condition of this 
creature. Her age he estimated at twelve or thirteen. 
Her body was well built, except that her ankles and joints 
promised either a stronger growth, or indicated one that 
had been retarded. Her features were not regular, but 
striking; her forehead proclaimed a mystery, her nose 
was exceptionally beautiful, and her mouth, though some- 
what inclined to pout and occasionally to twitch, was 
ingenuous and charming. Her complexion was brunette, 
with a touch of red in the cheeks, which had suffered much 
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from rouge, which she only applied with the utmost 
unwillingness. Wilhelm continued to gaze upon her, and 
forgot his surroundings in the contemplation. Mrs. 
Melina awakened him by giving a sign to the child, which, 
after bowing as above described, sprang like lightning 
through the door. 

Wilhelm could not banish her form from his mind. He 
would gladly have continued asking questions and hearing 
about her, but Mrs. Melina thought they had heard enough 
and turned the conversation to her own talent, play and 
fortune, 


CHAPTER V 


Ir was soon decided that Wilhelm should remain for the 
day, make acquaintance with the directress and other 
members of the company, and be present this evening at 
the play. To-morrow early he might continue his journey. 
The temptation was too great for him to resist long, 
although at first he raised certain difficulties; for he had 
promised Werner to be in a certain town on a specified day. 
This date was now approaching ;_ he had stayed longer in 
the last place than was intended, and had since been 
further delayed by the postilion’s mistake. Having 
always been accustomed to obedience and order, he held 
both duty and promise as sacred, and only valued himself 
in so far as he fulfilled them. But his inclination overcame 
everything, and he remained with the fixed intention of 
setting out early next morning. Madame Melina invited 
him to dinner, while he asked her and her husband to his 
room, where he ordered a meal. On the host enquiring his 
name, which he would have to give at nightfall to the Com- 
mandant,* he gavethe same as he had inscribed at the gate, 
and begged his friends to address him thus and to conceal 
his truename. At/table they grew very merry. Madame 
did her utmost to please, her husband made now and then 
a dry jest, and Wilhelm, who for the first time in many 
weeks felt his heart free from care, grew frank and 


* In accordance with police regulations, 
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vivacious, and chatted of his projects with much fire. 
They heartily enjoyed the wine, which, for a wonder, was 
good, and forgot to break up. 

Madame Melina was not without intelligence of a sort, 
only her mind and wit had not been cultivated. She 
sometimes found that which was good, though she often 
fell from the extravagant to the vulgar. The epoch of 
her first and best culture had fallen in the time of the 
** Bremisch Contributions,” she had taken their part against 
Gottsched, but for the most part had stopped at this point, 
except that Lessing’s plays, which occasionally appeared at 
the theatre, had later given her mind another direction. 
During her unmarried state she had not been unsuccessful 
in occasional poems and madrigals, and had written and 
declaimed a few prologues for the company with much 
applause. She now recited one or two of these to her host, 
who praised whatever was praiseworthy in them. She knew 
no foreign language, nor anything of foreign literature, 
so that her range was somewhat narrow. It may have 
been much narrower still, and Wilhelm in his innocence 
might have taken her for a comprehensive genius, for she 
was that which I would describe with one word, a ‘ sym- 
pathiser.’ She knew how to flatter with peculiar atten- 
tions anyone whose esteem she wished to win, to enter 
as far as possible into his ideas, and when these soared 
above her horizon, to greet with ecstasy the appearance 
of so great a novelty. She understood how to ask 
questions or keep silence, and though not at-all-spiteful, 
could observe with great care the weak points in others. 
If we add to this that, although no longer young, she was 
well-conserved, had friendly eyes and a pretty mouth, 
when she did not distort it, one can well understand that 
our hero thoroughly enjoyed himself in her company. 

The hour for the theatre drew near before they had 
spoken with the directress. The play was Holberg’s 
‘* Bramarbas.”” Madame Melina grumbled at the réle 
of Leonore, and at the dull insipidity of the piece, in 
which, nevertheless, the public found great delight. 
They parted, and Wilhelm repaired to the tent. He soon 
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found the actors to be such as he was accustomed to 
see, mostly people who had joined in playing extem- 
porised comedy, who, having become used to a certain 
individual step, were so satisfied with it that they 
regarded this play also as a scenario, to which by addi- 
tions and buffoonery they might give a yet broader form 
than it by nature possessed. Leonore, on entering, was 
so kind as to seek out our friend with her eyes, and to 
employ and apply to the best of her ability some of the 
wise lessons concerning declamation and action which he 
had imparted at table. This pleased him well, and though 
she seldom appeared, yet, as usual, he forgot all the 
others, praised her highly, and on their way home made 
observations on her acting, and assured her that, if only she 
paid attention to herself and her art, she might rise high in 
the profession. This discourse was continued in her room, 
whither Wilhelm accompanied her; again they forgot to 
visit the directress as proposed, and no one noticed how 
late it had become until Mr. Melina entered the room. 

‘* Ah!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ how happy I should be if I 
could partake of your instruction ! How much happier if 
you could see me act all my parts! Ah, if I could only 
learn how to play them from you!” 

Wilhelm expressed regret; they urged him to give 
them the next day also, on which there was to be no play, 
but only an early-morning rehearsal, at which he might 
make the acquaintance of Madame de Retti, and they 
would have a pleasant day together afterwards. The 
married couple were so urgent, and she in particular 
pleaded so prettily, so half-confidingly, and at last 
regarded it as so impossible that they should part, that 
he also felt it impossible and promised to stay. 

On returning to his room and examining his things, he 
missed the large leather letter-case in which he carried 
all documents and/papers necessary for his business. At 
first he was alarmed, but soon recollected that he had left 
it behind with a friend in the last place at which he 
stayed. A few other things also had been left there, 
which he had requested might be sent after him when he 
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announced his arrival in a certain town, He soon com- 
posed himself therefore, and thought that all might as well 
come together, and that the delay could not be very great. 

Rising early next morning, he found the whole house, 
still, and only Mignon moving in the passages. He made 
friendly advances, spoke to the child and asked several 
questions. She looked sharply into his face, but answered 
no questions and evinced not the slightest emotion or 
inclination for him. She seemed quite without feeling. 
At last he put his hand in his pocket and handed her a 
piece of money. The little creature’s features grew 
brighter, but she seemed to doubt, and hesitated to take 
it. At last, seeing that he was serious, she hastily 
snatched it and examined the gift in her hands with 
visible delight. He afterwards expressed to Mrs. Melina 
his astonishment at the child’s great delight in the coin. 
“I can explain this phenomenon,” said she. ‘‘ Shortly 
after the directress secured this singular being from the 
rope-dancer, she said one day to it: * Now you are mine, 
see that you behave!’ ‘ Yes, I am yours,’ answered 
Mignon, ‘for I saw that you bought me; how much have 
you given?’ Whereon the directress replied in jest: 
‘A hundred ducats; when you have repaid them you 
shall be free and may go where you like.’ Ever since 
then we notice that she collects money, we sometimes 
give her pfennige, and she has given me a big bag of 
copper-money to keep for her, which we suspect she is 
saving for her ransom, for she recently asked me how 
many pfennige go to a ducat.”* 


CHAPTER VI 


At ten o’clock Wilhelm wended his way to the theatre, 
where the whole company gathered around him. He 
looked about to see if there were a face that attracted 
him, and fancied he found sympathy now in this glance, 


* The pfennig was the twelfth part of a groschen, or about a tenth 
of a penny. The ducats here mentioned were probably worth about 16s. 
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now in that. Madame de Retti, entering soon after, 
quickly drew all his attention to herself. Her whole 
appearance was masculine, her gait and behaviour haughty, 
though without being offensive. The others stood 
around her like courtiers. She greeted the stranger with 
kindliness and respect. During rehearsal she seated 
herself near the new arrival, to entertain him with thea- 
trical matters. Yet her attention the while was never 
diverted from the acting of the players. Here she would 
encourage one with a joke, while with others she was less 
lenient. Those who were novices in the art she corrected, 
and to the self-conceited spoke an instructive word, yet 
so as neither to offend nor put toshame. To Wilhelm she 
quietly expressed sorrow that so few actors are in earnest, 
and especially that one cannot get them to treat rehearsals 
as of importance. Our friend listened very gladly to her 
opinions on this subject because they were his own. 

** An actor,’’ said he, ‘‘ ought to be solicitous above 
everything to learn his part thoroughly. Even for the 
first rehearsal he should know his réle by heart, and 
thenceforth study the various nuances of which it is 
capable. His exits and entries, his resting and standing, 
all that he does or allows to be done and every attitude 
must be diversely thought out in repeated rehearsals, so 
that during the performance itself he can yield himself 
up entirely to his heart, his mood or to luck. In this 
way his acting will acquire a diversity which will make the 
play seem new even to one who sees it performed several 
times. How differently a singer can express a single 
sustained note or a single passage, without departing 
from the character of the air, if only he have method and 
know how to alternate expression with good taste. It is 
just the same with the parts in a play, in which a narrow- 
spirited actor beholds only chains and bonds, where a 
wise and skilful player sees a free course.” 

Madame de Retti was enchanted to hear from the 
mouth of a third person those wise precepts which she 
had so often, and mostly in vain, preached to her actors. 


Their conversation grew more lively, and Wilhelm was 
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quite enraptured by her great theatrical insight. They 
quite forgot the rehearsing company, much to Madame 
Melina’s annoyance, for she was among them and saw 
her friend’s attention being diverted from herself. Wil- 
helm, on the contrary, was quite in his element, and for 
almost the first time in his life in converse respecting his 
darling theme with someone far more familiar with it 
than himself, and who was able from experience to con- 
firm, expand and correct that which he had thought out 
in his own quiet corner. How pleased he felt when he 
concurred with her; how attentive when something new 
was propounded; and how careful in question and 
analysis when she. did not share his opinion! She 
referred during their discussion to several plays which he 
must see presented by her and her company. 

This time his doubts were more swiftly scattered than 
yesterday, he promised to remain a few days longer, and 
reflected with himself that in any case his journey was not 
arbitrary, and that a week more or less would not do much 
harm to the debts he had to collect, some of which were 
already years old. He gave himself up therefore entirely to 
his predilection, and first one week and then another slipped 
away in the society of both women, in discourse, reading 
and recitation, in visiting the playhouse, and in discussions 
thereupon, and, before he noticed it, they were gone. 

Before yielding himself up to any new passion a man 
pauses for a moment as before a strange element. Yet 
scarce has he yielded, than, like a swimmer in the water, 
he is agreeably embraced and borne along, finds himself 
very comfortable in his new conditions, and never thinks 
of firm ground until his strength fails, or cramp threatens 
to drag him beneath the waves. 

Moreover Mignon’s form and being fascinated him ever 
more and more. The child had something singular in all 
she did or endured. She never walked up or down stairs, 
but leaped or mounted by the banisters, and skipped 
through the corridors before one was aware of her, then sat 
above on the wardrobe and remained quite still for a while. 
Wilhelm also noticed that she had a special form of saluta- 
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tion for each, and for some days now had always greeted 
him with both arms crossed over her breast. On many 
days she answered his various questions more freely, but 
always strangely ; yet it was impossible to decide whether 
this were wit or lack of expression, for she spoke an 
extremely broken German, interwoven with French and 
Italian. In the performance of her duties she was 
indefatigable, up with the rising sun; though at night she 
disappeared early. Not till later did Wilhelm discover 
that she slept every night in a garret chamber on the bare 
ground, and that nothing could induce her to lie on a bed 
or bag of straw. He often found her washing herself, and 
her clothing was always clean, though nearly everything 
about her was doubly and trebly patched. 

He was told also that she went to mass very early every 


Te 


morning, and once, on returning from a very early walk, — 


he entered the church when passing, and found her in a 
corner near the church door, kneeling with her rosary and 
most devoutly praying. She did not observe him, and 
he returned home, puzzled with a thousand thoughts con- 


cerning this strange figure, but unable to come to any — 


definite conclusion. 


CHAPTER VII 


As they all lived together in one house and had oppor- 


tunities of seeing each other at all hours, they soon became - 


more familiar. The two women took Wilhelm in their 
midst, both sought to attract him, for each found him 
agreeable, while the fact that he had money and was not 
stingy with it added greatly to his attractiveness. With- 
out the smallest intermingling of tenderness in his senti- 
ments, he found himself very much at his ease between the 
two women. Madame de Retti widened his spirit and 
enlarged his knowledge while discoursing to him of her 
own talents, enterprises and fortunes, Madame Melina 
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attracted him while seeking to learn from him and to form 
herself after his pattern. The former imperceptibly 
gained an influence over him by her decided and master- 
ful character ; the other by her complaisant and yielding 
temper, so that he soon depended entirely upon both 
their wills and found the society of both highly necessary. 
It was not long before they grew still more intimate 
and confidential. Wilhelm did not conceal his passion 
for Mariana from Madame Melina, and found unspeak- 
able pleasure in the painful recital of his story. To 
the directress he revealed the secret of his attempts in 
authorship, recited her passages from his works, which 
were received by her vith many praises and favourable 
comparisons. She on her part had nothing to disclose 
but her financial secrets, and whereas he went quite 
sincerely to work, she only revealed as much as she 
thought prudent. 

Although they had so often and so fully discussed the 
ingenious and excellent in art, yet in its execution they 
unhappily lagged far behind. Wilhelm, who set great value 
on costume, was chiefly struck by the impropriety of bad 
and unsuitable clothes. Madame shrugged her shoulders 
and confessed that her best things had been pawned, and 
this for a trifle of fifty thalers, though on a pinch the Jews 
would sometimes let her have them out for a single 
evening’s performance, an indulgence for which neverthe- 
less she had to pay pretty dearly. No sooner had Wilhelm 
heard this than he took counsel with himself, and soon 
found motive and reason enough to lend this sum to 
his good friend, especially as he was reassured by her 
promise to repay him very shortly. 

The holder of the pledge was sent for. There were also 
a few things of her husband’s included, there was also 
interest to add, so that the total ran to more than seventy 
thalers, which he, however, willingly paid. As was 
natural, this magnanimous action didnot remain unknown, 
and Madame de Retti found it convenient to draw advan- 
‘tage also from the sentiments thus aroused. For, as we 
have already heard above, her affairs really stood very 
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badly. During her whole progress through the world she 
had, with all her talents, won little and saved nothing. 
Whatever she made in larger towns and in times of good 
luck melted away at once in jovial living. Her restless 
character permitted her to extract but little profit from 
favourable circumstances, while in evil days her unyielding 
and arbitrary disposition forbade her from compliance and 
deference, As directress she often hungered, where as a 
subaltern actress in another company she might have 
found an ample competence. 

The two women discoursed of various tragedies and other 
important plays which they wished to give in honour of the 
new visitor. They made him feel that he was not only a 
connoisseur, but also a Jover and patron of the theatre. 
This they repeated on every hand, and understood so to 


state and apply it, that he finally resolved to come in his | 


own person to the aid of that hard-pressed theatrical art 
which in prologues he had so often seen protected by 
Apollo. He argued to himself that he had a certain right 
to dispose as occasion required of the money which he had 


collected ; that it was in a sense lost money; that he 


would economise on his travels; and that the cash was 
safe enough here, seeing that they offered to assign the 
entire wardrobe to him. It was by this time quite easy 


for him to promise his embarrassed friend three hundred 


thalers, and at last to pay out four hundred thalers. Mr. 
Melina, who at first seemed to dissuade him from this 
transaction, undertook to have it legally carried out, sent 
for a lawyer and had the assignment drawn up with due 
formality. By these means the imprisoned heroes and 
sultanas were set at liberty, the rich costumes delivered ; 


new life came into the troupe, the alternation of plays — 


attracted spectators, receipts became larger than ever. 
Wilhelm advanced a further sum to smarten up the old 


decorations, and they all took fresh courage. Now that — 
Madame de Retti could here and there pay off a trifle from — 


her secret debts, she obtained fresh credit ;_ they ate, they — 


drank, they lived gloriously and in merriment, asserting — 


and swearing that during this season—spring was already — 
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far advanced—they were having such a happy theatrical 
epoch as never before. 


CHAPTER VIII 


But their merriment was greatest when Wilhelm 
invited them all to his room and treated them at his own 
expense. Then indeed they showed themselves as happy 
and lighthearted as though they had never known want, 
and need never fear it. One day, as they sat at such a 
repast, they hit upon the idea of imitating the characters 
of different persons, and each chose something special. 
One represented a drunken man, another a Pomeranian 
nobleman, one a Lower-Saxon skipper, and another a Jew. 
As Wilhelm and Madame Melina could find themselves 
nothing, not being practised in imitation, Madame de 
Retti suggested in jest: ‘“‘ You can surely act the part of 
lovers, for that is a universal talent.’ She herself was a 
Tyrolese woman, with a round straw cover on her head 
instead of the little hat, and did the part very prettily, the 
impression being all the pleasanter because her comical 
sallies offered an agreeable contrast to her usual lofty 
manner. They pretended to be a company who had come 
together on a post-wagon, and, after descending at the 
hotel, were on the point of continuing their journey. Each 
one exerted his power of imagination to extract from the 
ordinary occurrences befalling such a company the most 
remarkable and comical situations, and to combine and 
execute the same with more or less taste. They incom- 
moded and bantered each other; reproaches, threaten- 
ings, jocular notions and whatever else they could think of 
were employed, so that at last Wilhelm, who did not feel 
very easy in his rdéle, laughed heartily as spectator, while 
the directress declared that no play had so amused her for 
a Jong time. 

‘* How sorry I am,”’ she said, ‘‘ that we have abandoned 
the habit of extemporising. I have a hundred times 
regretted it, and am myself to blame ; not that we ought 
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to have retained the old banalities and not brought out 
good plays as well. If we had extemporised only once a 
week, the actor would have been kept in practice and the 
public in a taste for this art. We should also have 
derived much profit from it, for extemporising was the 
school and touchstone of the actor. It was not a question 
merely of learning a part by heart and imagining one 
could play it, but wit, vivid imagination, adroitness, 
knowledge of the theatre and presence of mind were 
clearly revealed at every step; necessity compelled the 
actor to render himself familiar with all the resources 
afforded by the theatre, he became quite at home, like a 
fish in water, and any poet with sufficient gift to employ 
these tools might have wrought a great effect upon the 
public. But I allowed myself to be carried away by the 
art-critics, and being naturally inclined to seriousness, 
found no pleasure in antics and flourishes, but was happy 
to produce rather a Chimene, a Rodogune, a Zaire or a 
Mérope, considering myself and my company too respect- 
able merely to amuse an audience as heretofore. I there- 
fore banished the buffoon and buried harlequin; and if 
these had been permitted by circumstances to establish a 
theatre of their own, they might have parodied me 
splendidly as a queen, who in time of trouble dismisses 
her minister and general, to fall thereafter into the hands 
of feeble and stupid adversaries. And what German 
author is there who has given us back that which we 
renounced? But for the translations of Mboliére’s 
dramas, we should not have known how to help our- 
selves, for our best original plays have the misfortune not 
to be dramatic.” 

Wilhelm was beginning to raise sundry objections to this 
assertion, when she cried to the actor who had represented a 
Jew, and who sat opposite to her ; ‘‘ Isn’t it true, old man, 
that if we had had wit and luck enough to execute our 
plan at the right time, we could have given the Germans 
a splendid donation, which might have become the founda- 
tion of a National Theatre, and been utilised and polished — 
by the best brains? We often discussed the advantages — 
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of the Italian masque, and spoke of the interest arising 
from each member having a specific character, origin and 
language, and the convenience of each actor becoming 
completely master of a single personage, believing that, if 
he constantly acted the same character with geniality, 
instead of wearying the public, he would always be 
sure to delight it. We thought of producing something 
of this kind in the German manner. Our buffoon 
was to be from Salzburg, our country squire we thought 
to obtain from Pomerania, our doctor from Suabia, 
our old man was to be a Lower-Saxon tradesman, 
to whom we assigned a kind of sailor as servant. Our 
lovers were to talk High-German, and be natives of 
Upper-Saxony, while the beautiful Leonore, or whatever 
we might call her, was to be accompanied by a Leipzig 
chambermaid as Columbine. Our scene of action we 
intended to lay in seaports, commercial towns, or at 
great fairs, so as the more easily to bring all these 
people together. We ourselves proposed to introduce a 
travelling harlequin, pantaloon and Brighella, and by 
these contrasts to render our plays more varied and 
delightful. Our project was only superficial. But how 
much we might have won for it by time and leisure! 
Every fresh actor who joined the troupe would perhaps 
have brought some new idea, a striking imitation of some 
local peculiarity, among which we had especially not 
forgotten the Jews. Many people have jokes which 
peculiarly suit their individuality. The figures might 
even have gained a more intimate characteristic quality 
by some defect, such as stammering, limping, or what not, 
and we believed, at least then, that on these lines we should 
achieve a great success. But unfortunately the experi- 
ments which we attempted with the public failed, being 
made in defiance of the purists, with whom we had once 
more quarrelled. They prejudiced the best people against 
us, and our first attempts, which a few years earlier would 
certainly have met with approval, miscarried entirely. 
They did not even effect what we intended. Our actors 
were out of practice, we had not enough people to give 
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sufficient variety of character, and we were compelled to 
retire, to relinquish our project and follow the stream 
on which we still float. I am now convinced that without 
a miracle one could not bring this epoch back again. We 
are like people who, having strayed on to an inconvenient 
or bad path, have nevertheless advanced too far to retrace 
their steps and tread the other from the beginning.” 

She would have added more, but just then a great 
noise was heard outside, and immediately afterwards 
Mignon rushed into the room, followed menacingly by a 
strange man. 

‘““Tf this creature belongs to you,” said the unknown, 
‘“‘ punish her in my presence for her naughtiness. She 
has smacked my face so that my ears buzz and my cheeks 
still tingle.” 

‘*How did you come to do that, Mignon?” asked 
Wilhelm. 

Mignon, who had calmly taken refuge behind Wilhelm’s 
chair, answered: ‘‘I have hands, I have nails, I have 
teeth ; he shall not kiss me! ” 

‘“* What, my good Sir?” cried Wilhelm, ‘‘ So you are 
the attacking party? What right have you to demand 
from the child that which is improper ? ” 

“I shall certainly,” answered the stranger, ‘‘ not 
stand on any great ceremony with such a creature. I 
wanted to kiss her and she was impertinent. I demand 
satisfaction.” 

“ Sir,” retorted Wilhelm, whose blood the stranger’s 
insolence had stirred, “‘ you would do better to ask the 
child for pardon and thank her for the lesson she has 
given you, for even then the balance of profit will be on 
your side.” 

To which the stranger proudly and threateningly 
replied: ‘‘ If you refuse what is due to me, I will teach 
manners to the impertinent little thing with my whip 
wherever I meet her.” 

‘ Sir,” cried Wilhelm, leaping up, while his eyes sparkled 
with anger, “‘ and I swear that I will break the neck and 
bones of any man who harms a hair of the child.” He 
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would have added yet more, but indignation hindered 
him, and in order to give it vent he would probably have 
flung the stranger out of the door, thus committing the 
first act of violence of his life, had not Madame Melina 
secretly pulled his coat-tail and drawn him towards 
herself. 

The stranger paused at this rejoinder, and on the rest 
of the company perceiving this, they also summoned 
courage and fell upon him, especially the directress, with 
words of abuse, so that he thought it advisable to retire 
and leave the room with muttered growls and menaces. 
They made fun of him when he was gone, and especially 
of his fiery-red left cheek, praised Mignon’s pluck, and 
when Wilhelm ordered in two fresh bottles of wine, grew 
merry, gay and confidential. 

That evening, as Wilhelm sat writing in his room, a tap 
came at the door, and Mignon entered with a little box 
under her arm. ‘“‘ What are you bringing me?” cried 
he, looking up. Mignon had laid her right hand on her 
heart, and drawing the right foot behind the left, so that 
her knee almost touched the ground, made him a sort of 
Spanish salute with the utmost seriousness. A similar 
reverence followed in the middle of the room and, finally, 
as she reached him, she knelt quite down on her right 
knee, placed her box on the ground, seized Wilhelm’s feet 
and kissed them with great ardour, but without any sign 
of emotion or tenderness. Wilhelm, who knew not what 
to make of this, wanted to raise her, but Mignon resisted 
and said in a tone of great solemnity: ‘Sir, I am your 
slave; buy me from my mistress that I may belong to 
you alone.” 

Thereupon she picked up the box from the ground and 
explained to him as well as she could that this was what 
she had saved towards buying her freedom, She begged 
him to accept it, and, being rich, to add whatever lacked 
of a hundred ducats. She would amply earn it for him, 
and would never leave him so long as he lived. All this 
she uttered with the utmost solemnity, earnestness and 
deference, so that Wilhelm was moved to the very inner- 
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most of his soul and could not answer. She straightway 
spread out her store of cash, the sight of which wrung a 
kindly smile from Wilhelm. Each different kind was 
wrapped up in separate rolls and bits of paper. She had 
made special tally-sticks for silver and copper, on the 
several sides of which she had cut the different sorts with 
alternate signs. Unknown and single coins she had 
separately marked at the lower ends of the sticks, and 
now explained her treasures to her lord and protector 
from this wonderful register. Wilhelm clearly perceived 
that the mid-day occurrence had made a deep impression 
upon her. He tried to reassure her by promising to take 
care of her money and to take thought for her ; and vainly 
attempted to make her understand that he could not 
retain her by him or take her away with him. She 
departed, moving towards the door with the same rever- 
ences with which she had come, and from this time on, 
wherever she met or approached him, she always did so 
in the same manner, though remaining at a little distance. 


CHAPTER IX 


By degrees Madame de Retti had played to her theatrical 
guest and friend all those pieces on which she prided 
herself, and in many instances astonished and amazed 
her youthful critic. The rest of the troupe also did their 
utmost, especially now that the favour of the public con- 
tinually increased, and a freer circulation of money once 
more completely restored the cycle of their halting 
humour. 

And now at last Wilhelm began seriously to think of 
departure, whereof a kindly warning spirit had 
occasionally reminded him. 

Most of the translated tragedies which Madame de 
Retti presented were, as everybody knows, constructed 
in very bad alexandrines. She often complained of this, 
and Wilhelm, to please her, transposed a few powerful 
passages into good verse, which gratified her so much, 
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that she often recited them with great satisfaction. On 
quiet evenings he had sometimes read passages from his 
own works, which were highly applauded. These he 
carried more carefully than that letter-case, at the bottom 
of his trunk; but so far had never been in the right 
humour for giving them his tragedy of ‘“ Belshazzar.” 
He had constantly put it off, and now proposed to give it 
them at a farewell feast. He took it out, looked at it, 
corrected this or the other awkward line, and though he 
did not approve of it as a whole, yet on fresh perusal, 
it mostly pleased him. 

While he was thus busy Mignon entered. The child 
now waited on him regularly as her master, while not 
neglecting the others. Stepping up to him, she said: 
** Your waistcoat is blue; you are fond of blue, so I shall 
wear your colour.” 

** Delighted !”’ said Wilhelm. ‘I shall be only the 
better pleased to see you; ” and he gave her a blue and 
white silk necktie. ‘Dear, good-hearted child,’ he 
thought to himself, ‘‘ what will become of you, how can 
I care for you, except by earnestly commending you to 
your mistress? If you were a boy, you should certainly 
travel with me, and I would support and train you as well 
as possible.” He paced up and down the room musing 
on the fate of this child, feeling at one and the same 
moment that he must forsake her, and yet that he could 
not forsake her. 

Taking up his manuscript, he went across to Madame de 
Retti’s, whither he had ordered a bowl of punch to be 
sent, and where he found the pick of the actors assembled. 
‘**T do not know,” said he, ‘‘ whether you are inclined to 
hear a piece which is here and there perhaps a little too 
spiritual ? ” ; 

They assured him they would all be very attentive, 
which was possibly not quite true, for some would rather 
have played cards, while others would have preferred 
conversation. He began to read; but, for the sake of 
what followed, it will be necessary that we here say 
something of the contents. 
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The King, his character, life and conduct, have already 
been made known to us in the preceding Book. At his 
Court there dwelt a Princess named Candate, whose 
father had been deposed from his kingdom by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. She cherished a secret and unappeasable hatred 
against the conqueror’s son, and sought occasion to 
avenge both herself and her father’s spirit, and, if possible, 
to exchange her present condition for a throne. 

Eron, her friend, a lord of the old court, who cannot. 
bear to find himself neglected by the young King, and is 
prepared to risk everything to recover his former influence, - 
has hatched a conspiracy with the Princess. They have 
entered into negotiation with the Median King Darius, — 
who has promised, in case of failure, to be their reserve 
support. Darius himself has designs on Babylon. He 
visits the Court in a strange costume and appears before 
Belshazzar as a Median general. To the conspirators he 
reveals himself as one who knows their secret; yet even 
they fail to recognise in him the King. On the night 
preceding Belshazzar’s birthday, which has been fixed 
for the execution of their project, the conspirators gather 
one by one in a hall of the palace, where the purpose of 
their intrigue gradually develops. Eron’s proposal is to 
set the Princess upon the throne and affiance her to the 
King of the Medes. The disguised Darius, speaking as 
ambassador, holds out hope of the royal assent, but 
without any definite promise. The Princess conceives a 
passion for the disguised hero, but without suspecting his 
lofty rank, and desires to possess with him the throne of 
Babylon. But the Prince cherishes quite other designs, 
quite other cares within his breast. Much as he longs to 
rend the kingdom from its unworthy monarch, yet the 
treachery which would help him to this prize is equally 
loathsome. And, O wondrous fate! love comes to inter- 
meddle even here. Nitocris, wife of Belshazzar, has 
touched his heart. For her he glows with intensest 
passion, but fears she would never surrender heart and 
hand to her husband’s murderer. By all sorts of argu- 
ments he therefore seeks to persuade the conspirators to 
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defer their enterprise for a while, and, to Eron’s great 
disgust, the assembly breaks up without decision, 

Wilhelm, who knew the piece almost verbatim, read it 
very well and with many shades of expression. Each 
listener chose out in thought a person whom he might 
represent, each praised the young author and drank his 
health in a glass of punch. The directress was ravished 
with the réle of the Princess as though it had been written 
in her own honour, begged the manuscript for a moment 
and read at once several proud, agitated and imperious 
passages. 

Wilhelm, whose pleasure was as great as might be that 
of a ship-builder, whose first large ship glides from the 
stocks into the water, and floats for the first time before 
his eyes, still further stimulated his spirits with the fiery 
liquor, and commenced the second act, whose opening 
soliloquy we saw in the preceding Book. 

The young King, fully resolved to begin his birthday 
with worship of the gods and meditations upon himself, 
wishes to send for Daniel to converse with him. A 
courtier who intervenes diverts his intention, and he 
yields himself up to the stream of festivities prepared for 
him. He can scarcely listen to the felicitations of his 
royal consort, whose presence indeed troubles him, 
for he feels conscious that he is not treating her, the 
tenderest and most amiable of princesses, as he ought. 
A monologue expresses her tranquil complaints, in the 
midst of which Darius interrupts her. This last scene was 
not received with the approval it merited, being too 
delicately conceived for these listeners, The young hero 
betrays his passion while endeavouring to hide it, and the 
Queen’s true sentiments towards him remain concealed, 
although she speaks with frank and honest heart. Again 
at the end of this second act there was a repetition of 
universal approbation, to which an older poet and one better 
acquainted with the public would have attached less value, 

The first bowl of punch was empty, and a second was 
ordered, which the host, being forewarned, brought at once, 
With enhanced enthusiasm they commenced to read and 
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hear the third act. In an interview with Daniel, the Wise 
Man, the Queen unlocks the chaste recesses of her heart. 
Her quiet endurance of fate, the inward assurance of her 
unsullied being, render her figure in the highest degree 
lovable. Darius is now seen beside her husband, and the 
appearance of the young hero makes a happy impression 
upon her, while the realisation of his great worth shines like 
a gentle glow through the troubled twilight of her exist- 
ence. She is conscious of no evil in this pleasant sensa- 
tion, and Daniel is wise enough not to disturb it. One of 
the Queen’s ladies of honour now approaches, and relates 
the course of the festivities up to that moment. The 
King next enters, surrounded by the magnates of his 
empire, who offer congratulations, to which also the Queen 
and Daniel add their own. They nowrise for the banquet, 
at which Nitocris begs to be excused attendance. This 
is easily granted her, and thus concludes the third act. 

The propriety of introducing one of the four great 
prophets on the theatre was ripely discussed, and this 
critical consideration diminished somewhat the favourable 
effect of this act. 

In the opening of the fourth act Eron appears with one 
of the conspirators, much depressed that so precious an 
opportunity of executing their project had escaped them. 
He begins to misdoubt the Median emissary, and is 
inclined to suspect him of cherishing other and secret 
intentions, possibly even of placing his King on the throne 
without their co-operation and excluding the Princess 
altogether. Meanwhile, offended by the frantic revelry at 
table, the latter had risen and returned hither, and to her 
Eron reveals his conjecture. They determine to carry out 
their plans behind the Median Prince, to keep a watchful eye 
upon him, and in any case, and until the deed is done, to 
take him prisoner. At this moment Darius comes up to 
them and gives a lively description of furious debauch at 
the banquet, from which he had unperceived retired. He 
relates how the golden and silver vessels dedicated to the 
God of the Jews had just been fetched, and that divine 
honours were being paid to the King. Eron leaves them, . 
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with a signal to the Princess to explore the stranger’s 
sentiments. Their interview runs its course with great 
frigidity. ron returns, relates the awful story of the 
wonder which had appeared, and insists upon their plan 
being consummated, seeing that the gods themselves have 
given a sign. Darius makes fruitless evasions. 

At the beginning of the fifth act the dispirited King 
appears, terrified by the interpretation of the mysterious 
inscription, and none but his wife stands by him in this 
hour of dread misfortune. After a touching scene he 
leaves her, and in the very same moment is murdered by 
the conspirators. 

The Princess advances, assumes the kingdom and places 
the Queen under guard. She commands that the hitherto 
imprisoned stranger be set at liberty. But Darius, having 
overpowered his guards, appears at the head of Median 
soldiers, who have penetrated by a secret way into the city, 
throws off his disguise, proclaims himself as master; the 
conspirators join hands with him; he assigns a royal 
portion of lands and wealth to the Princess, and comforts 
the sorrowing Queen in such gentle wise that the spectators 
conceive good hope of his future happiness, although at 
this point the curtain falls. 

And now ensued a chattering and noise, in which each 
only spoke of himself, and none could hear his own voice 
for the others. The piece must be acted; in this they 
were all loudly unanimous. 

Wilhelm, seeing them all thus inflamed, was highly 
delighted to find so many men inspired by the fire of his 
poetry. He fancied he beheld that which glowed in him- 
self diffused among them ; he felt them, like himself and 
with himself, elevated above the commonality. He 
uttered words full of spirit, full of nobility and love. 

Meanwhile their provident landlord had never allowed 
the bowl to become empty, and his guests found its con- 
tents more luscious than ever. They shouted their noisy 
plaudits, and their joy grew more and more tumultuous. 
They freely drank Wilhelm’s health, and bawled until he 
grew disgusted, and his spirits, excited by many glasses of 
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punch and the declamation of his play, were powerfully 
and unpleasantly depressed. But the noise grew louder ; 
they drank to the poet and his art in renewed bumpers, and 
swore that after such a feast no one was worthy to drink 
again out of these glasses and vessels, and straightway 
violently flung the long-stemmed glasses up to the ceiling, 
the directress vainly protesting. They smashed the punch- 
bowl, and the dregs ran out on the floor. Such glasses as 
refused to break were vigorously hurled against the walls, 
and rebounded, along with the shattered window-panes, 
with much clatter into the street. In the corners lay one 
and another of the overcharged guests, others staggered 
about, all raved ; they sang, they howled; and Wilhelm, 
after summoning the host, crept away to his room with 
confused and very uncomfortable sensations. 


CHAPTER X 


WILHELM passed most of the Sunday morning which 
succeeded this boisterous night in sleep, and awoke with a 
sense of depression. His intention of packing up last 
evening after the reading, of at last writing to Werner, 
ordering posthorses and departing early this morning had 
remained unfulfilled. He dressed himself, wondering the 
while what he should do. Mignon entered, bringing water 
as usual, and enquired what he wanted. The sight of the 
child cheered him, for she had bound his white and blue 
silk tie round her neck, and begged among the actresses 
various scraps of blue taffeta, which she had very cleverly 
stitched on to her vest as facings and collar, so that it 
looked quite gay. She brought compliments from the 
directress, who begged the loan of yesterday’s piece for 
this morning only. He sent it with a promise to follow 
soon after. 

When he arrived he found Mesdames Melina and de Retti 
busy reading over the play, especially the parts of the 
Princess and Queen, ‘We must act it!” cried the | 
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directress on seeing him. ‘* You must leave it with us.” 
Madame Melina cast him one of her sweetest glances and 
begged most kindly. It was the first time that the two 
ladies were both of one mind. The directress felt herself 
perfectly suited for the réle of the Princess, while Madame 
Melina earnestly longed to play the young Queen. A 
handsome young fellow, who showed signs of development, 
was proposed as Belshazzar. An experienced old actor 
was to be Eron, Daniel was assigned to Mr. Melina, and an 
actress was also chosen for the lady of honour. The other 
characters were all unimportant; except Darius, for 
whom Madame de Retti quite at the last, and with some 
embarrassment, suggested her favourite, Mr. Bendel. 

Were it not that we consider it improper and regard 
such a pun as unpalatable, we would simply call this man 
Mr. “‘ Bengel’”’ (“‘ lubber ’’), and therewith indicate his 
character and quality by a single word. He wasaclumsy, 
broadly-built figure, without the least deportment and 
without feeling. Besides possessing none of the qualities of 
a comedian, he had all those faults which ensure an actor’s 
rejection. ‘To mention only one, he mumbled his words, 
if by this expression we may describe one who by a 
snuffling tone and sluggish tongue articulated them badly, 
Small eyes, thick lips, short arms, broad chest and back— 
enough, he had found grace in the eyes of his patroness. 
We have hitherto avoided mention, except in passing, of 
this sorry figure, and only do so here with unwillingness, par- 
ticularly as he now appears much to our hero’s annoyance. 

The startled author raised sundry objections to this 
person, though with moderation, because he knew the 
circumstances ; but he was confuted, and unfortunately 
it was necessity that confuted him, for there was no one in 
all the troupe who could do the part better. They declared 
that he had played the part of Count Essex with approval ; 
but, alas! this Count Essex, in which Wilhelm had seen 
him, lay like a heavy stone on the young author’s heart. 

They talked so long and so much that at last Wilhelm, 
the incurable optimist,* hoped that, after all, it might be 

* Literally, ‘the old hoper.”’ 
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possible for this actor, by diligence and pains, to improve 
himself in this rdle, and already began to idealise him in 
spirit. Finally he gave way, and it was decided to get to 
work as soon as possible. 

On this occasion they had run through the whole com- 
pany, and also spoken of Mignon and the incapacity of the 
child to represent anything. Wilhelm had seen her in a 
few plays, in which her small parts had been so dryly, so 
stiffly done that one might say they were not acted at all. 
She repeated her lesson and made haste to get away. He 
took her under his own care and sometimes made her 
recite ; but even here he was not at all content with her. 
When asked to exert herself, her expression became 
equally strained in common and important passages 
alike, she spoke everything with a fantastic exaltation ; 
and when he required her to be natural or asked her to 
repeat after him, she never understood what and how he 
wanted her to act. 

Yet one day he heard her strumming on a zither, which 
lay among the theatrical belongings. He had it properly 
strung, and Mignon began in her broken moments of 
leisure to play all sorts of things on it and to extemporise, 
but always in singular postures as usual. At one time she 
would sit on the topmost rung of a ladder, with her legs 
crossed under her, like a Turk on his carpet; at others she 
promenaded on the eaves of the courtyard buildings, where 
the plaintive tone of her strings, which she sometimes 
accompanied with an agreeable but somewhat rough voice, 
made everyone listen, surprised and startled. Some com- 
pared her to an ape, others to some strange animal; but 
all concurred in saying that there was something singular, 
foreign and romantic in the child. No one could under- 
stand what she sang, and the melodies were always the 
same, or very similar, though she seemed variously to 
modify them according to her feelings, thoughts, situa- 
tions a1id whims. At night she sat on Wilhelm’s threshold 
or on the branch of a tree beneath his window, and sang 
most delightfully. If he showed his face behind the 
window-panes, or began to move in the room, she was off 
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immediately. She had by this time made herself so 
necessary to Wilhelm that he could not rest in the morning 
until he had seen her, and late at night he usually called 
for a glass of water that he might wish her good night. 
Had he yielded to his impulse, he would have treated her 
as oe daughter and devoted himself heart and soul to her 
welfare. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE various parts were written out and learned. Each 
one accepted Wilhelm’s advice more or less, read over the 
scenes with him and in his presence, and even the directress 
hearkened to his admonitions, They aimed at a truthful, 
impassioned and powerful declamation. By this co-opera- 
tion such harmony was speedily brought into the play that 
even the rehearsals were pleasant and good to listen to. 
Madame Melina took the utmost pains, and Wilhelm failed 
not to second her zeal. In a few days she knew her part 
by heart. Wilhelm had to say it over to her bit by bit, to 
act each scene with her, and she almost attained the 
correct expression. Nevertheless the tranquil purity, the 
gentle nobility, the inward tenderness of the Queen lay not 
in her character; there was a special tone, a certain 
settled emotion which she could not reproduce. Yet still 
much was accomplished, and Wilhelm grew daily more 
content. 

The coarseness, the ill-manners and the stupidity of 
Lubber Bendel offered the worst possible contrast to this 
unanimity of the actors among themselves and with the 
play. He was by nature self-opinionated, and had a great 
idea of his acting. But this time he was doubly and trebly 
obstinate, having conceived a fierce and uncontrollable 
jealousy against Wilhelm, whom he saw the directress 
treat with so much respect; and this sometimes manifested 
itself uncivilly, especially during the study and rehearsal 
of the piece. As the unsavoury mortal drank every day 
and was scarcely sober in the morning, his bad and ill- 
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regulated presentation was thereby rendered the more 
disagreeable. In sheer vexation he continued to pour in 
more wine, so that, having a full-blooded constitution, 
he was several times struck down at the theatre by a 
species of dizziness, and had to be carried home and bled. 
Thus he disturbed the peace, order and amenity of the 
studying and rehearsing company, which for a long time 
had not felt so happy and united, and which, in prospect 
of the rich revenue which this piece was to procure, 
displayed double and treble zeal. 

Meantime Wilhelm made a fresh acquaintance. He 
had several times sat during the performance next to an 
officer, and noted that he judged the plays and the actors 
with good taste. Sometimes, to while away an hour, he 
had visited the parade-ground, where this man usually 
came up to him and conversed of literary subjects. With 
great admiration and interest he at last asked him if it 
were true that a play of his own was shortly to be pro- 
duced. Wilhelm confessed, and the other evinced 
friendly sympathy. The officer was one of those good 
souls who are by nature framed to take hearty interest in 
all that happens to others, or that others achieve. His 
rank, while condemning him to a hard and _ insolent 
calling, and thus encasing him in a coarse shell, had made 
him yet softer within. In a strict service, where for 
years everything had moved in the most rigid order, 
where brazen necessity was the only goddess worshipped, 
where justice became harshness and cruelty, and the 
conception of man and humanity completely vanished, 
his good soul, which in a free and independent life would 
have revealed its beauty and found its existence, was 
altogether repressed, his feelings blunted and almost 
reduced to ruin. The only innocent pleasure which 
remained for him was the newly budding German litera- 
ture. With this he was familiar down to its smallest 
details. He knew what we possessed and what we 
lacked, he hoped, he longed, and though he knew some 
foreign languages and read their best authors, yet in his 
heart he preferred the narrower household of his father-. 
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land to all their wealth, because he felt himself nearer 
to it. 

In this goodly fashion he was partial, and promised 
himself from the next generation everything which the 
present had not produced. One might call him a true 
patriot, one of those who, in silence, and without knowing 
it, have done so much to assist the reception and en- 
couragement of science among us. 

Occasionally they played billiards, and sometimes took 
walks together, and were mutually a great help to each 
other. Wilhelm, who beyond the field of drama was not 
well informed, was introduced to the wider circle of 
beautiful literature, and no day passed without profit or 
without the joy of a new intellectual acquaintanceship. 

When Herr von C read his young friend’s tragedy, 
he was delighted and astounded. He ranked it above all 
that had been written or known in German verse, and 
begged him to continue on this path, desiring only that 
he might have wider knowledge of the world and man, so 
as to impress the right value and the correct stamp upon 
his works. 

‘This piece,” said he, ‘“‘ much as I appreciate it, is 
only written from within outwards. It is only one single 
man who feels and acts. One can see that the author 
knows his own heart, but does not know men.” 

This Wilhelm willingly admitted, and more too, and 
would have thrown out the baby with the bath-water. 
Yet he readily let himself be contradicted, when, with 
knowledge and judgement, the officer indicated the true 
worth of the play. 


CHAPTER XII 


MapAME MELINA now gave our young poet no rest. 
She was wise enough to perceive the advantages she 
might herself derive from him. In tragedy she had 
hitherto been received with indifference, and hoped this 
time to be more fortunate. He generally rehearsed with 
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her every day, and she appeared quite delighted with the 
manner in which he rendered Darius. 

Mignon usually seated herself in a corner while they 
recited, and was indeed always present when Wilhelm 
read or declaimed, never quitting him with her eyes, and 
seeming quite to forget herself. Sometimes she asked 
him for a lesson to learn by heart, and he generally chose 
her one from his own works. She learned quickly too, 
but could not gain skill in recitation. 

One day, when Wilhelm and Madame Melina had 
finished and were talking of various verses, the child 
asked if she might say her part. Being permitted, she 
began the following passage which he had yesterday 
copied for her from ‘The Queenly Anchorite,” and 
recited it very pathetically. Meanwhile he paced up and 
down the room, without paying her much attention, and 
really thinking of something else. 


“Bid me not speak ; be nothing spoken, 
For duty bids my secret hold ; 
For thee my silence willingly ’d broken, 
But Fate forbids that aught be told. 


‘“‘ The sun’s ascent with circling hours expels 
The gloomy night, and tips with fire the mountains; 
The flinty rock it’s bosom’s secret tells, 
Nor grudges earth her deeply hidden fountains. 


‘** And each one seeks in friend’s embrace to rest, 
And breathe his griefs unto a list’ning lover; 
An oath its seal upon my lips hath press’d, 
And God alone their freedom can recover.”’ 


Wilhelm did not notice how she spoke the first few lines, 
but when she reached the last, they were uttered with 
such an emphasis of sincerity and truth that she aroused 
him from his dreams, and it sounded to him as though 
another person were speaking. In his to-and-fro pacing 
he happened to be turned away from her; but, wheeling 
quickly round, he gazed upon the child, which, as soon 
as it had done, bowed as usual. 
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Wilhelm’s plans, wherewith he consoled himself, were 
now formed. He had resolved to await the presentation 
of his play, then to depart immediately, and excuse his 
prolonged stay to Werner. 

The work meanwhile proceeded, and they considered 
what costumes and decorations would be necessary in 
order to do justice to his play. Our officer helped to such 
books and travellers’ descriptions as could best assist in 
the choice of oriental garb. Of decent tragic decoration 
there was but little, and although the scene was to be very 
rarely changed, yet this must be provided, and, as was 
natural, the burden here also fell upon the good-natured 
poet. He had to be guarantee for cloth and muslin, 
canvas and paint, for tailor and scene-painter, and must 
content himself with a promise, such as-had not hitherto 
yielded him much fruit, that they would at once reim- 
burse him from the expected receipts. Meanwhile the 
requisites now to be provided were also assigned to 
him, along with the rest, as security. Thus all became 
more and more concentrated. In fact the usual musicians 
were not considered worthy to play on so festive an 
occasion, and the regimental oboeists received permission 
—against liberal payment—to take their places. 

All these fair prospects were marred by the presence 
at every rehearsal of the wretched form of the lubberly 
Darius. Wilhelm did his utmost to draw over his eyes 
that curtain of self-deception, which else seldom failed him. 
First he hoped the man would seem more presentable in a 
handsome costume; then trusted that the force of the 
harmony wherewith the others played would bear him 
along with them; and even comforted himself with the 
expectation of a miracle, and that possibly on the evening 
of presentation the hard shell of his nature would burst 
and bring some pleasant apparition to view. Finally, he 
set his hopes upon the lighting and the rouge, summoning 
every natural and unnatural possibility to his consolation 
and hope. But all wasin vain! No sooner did the fellow 
open his mouth than every illusion was destroyed, and 
though, on the one hand, he awaited the day with utmost 
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longing, yet it was with a shudder of terror that he beheld 
this depressing figure make its entry. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Tur public now began to evince some interest in our 
author. They pointed him out to each other, saying 
that he was the man whose play was shortly to be pro- 
duced, and in every social circle he became a topic of 
conversation. He learned to know several officers. Herr 
von C—— introduced him to a house where a lady and 
her two daughters formed the nucleus of an agreeable 
coterie. They knew their Gellert by heart, not un- 
skilfully reproduced Rabener’s jests, sang Zacharia’s 
songs and played the piano prettily. Wilhelm was every- 
where well received, because he was very modest and, on 
closer acquaintance, ingenuous and vivacious. He felt 
quite at ease in this new sphere ; though it happened with 
him as with other young people, namely, that out of sheer 
good nature and compliance he surrendered himself to the 
predominant tone of each society. In one he was gentle, 
retiring and inconspicuous, in another he grew visionary ; 
among the officers he became loud, and drank also 
occasionally beyond measure ; and these alternations in 
his mode of life brought him into a kind of confusion with 
himself. 

The title and scope of his play had now become known, 
several had heard fragments ofit recited, afew amateurs had 
even slipped in to rehearsal: on every side people began to 
talk and judge. The clergy became attentive when they 
heard that Daniel, the fourth among the great prophets 
was to be presented by a vagabond comedian. They 
carried the question to a higher quarter, and, in the 
absence of the chief magistrate, an order was issued to 
Madame de Retti not to perform the piece. What un- 
_ expected mishap! what consternation! what worry! Herr 
von C soon heard the news; it angered him, and that 
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industry which he ever exerted for his friends was here 
also salvation for both author and actors. He hurried 
round, he demonstrated, he persuaded. Luckily Racine’s 
“ Athalie ” was just then being played in the capital in 
French. He proved that our drama was much less 
insidious, seeing that, although the story be in the Bible, 
yet all the characters are undoubtedly heathen, with the 
single exception of Daniel, who utters quite excellent 
moral precepts. His endeavours and arguments, but yet 
more the influence which he exercised on sundry intelligent 
women, and his friends upon some who were not intelligent, 
soon brought the matter back into its rut, and the interdict 
was removed. 

At last the day was fixed, and the final] rehearsal was 
to take place on the preceding evening. They wanted 
also to see the decorations and costumes by artificial light. 
Wilhelm was on his feet the whole day long. He had not 
only equipped the theatre as well as possible, but also had 
the proscenium and even the boxes re-covered with fresh 
cloth in place of the former shabby rags, and painted 
with architectural adornments. In order to double the 
lighting, numerous lamps and candlesticks were procured, 
in all of which business he found much pleasure and 
satisfaction, as here he could apply all the acquired 
knowledge and ideas he had hitherto cherished, and also 
carry most of them into execution. He decorated the 
whole booth as prettily as though it had been a Christmas 
booth,* and found himself so happy therein that he never 
even went home to dinner, but had his mid-day meal] sent 
to him. He acted and recited to himself, made plans for 
new plays, and his heart throbbed with joy and expecta- 
tion as he pictured the terraced rows of heads instead of 
empty benches and walls. 

Mr. and Mrs. Melina did not come until evening, when 
they brought the evil intelligence that the dreadful Bendel 
had again been struck down by a severe attack of his 
malady. He had fits of shivering and heat, his blood all 
rushed to his head, and sometimes he seemed as though 

* Refers to the special booths erected at the Christmas fairs, 
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he would choke. A doctor had at once been fetched, 
who assured them that it was only a passing attack like 
the former and was not serious. It was the result of excess, 
and if the man would only keep quiet for the night and 


take the prescribed medicine, he would certainly be able. 


to play next day. ‘ Will you be so good,” said Madame 
Melina, “‘as to take his part this evening? You know 
the piece so through and through that you could prompt 
out of your head, and it would be a great advantage for 
all that you should be yourself our leader, so that the 
directress may not be ordering first this and then that, 
of which all the while she is not herself sure.” 

The others followed after and spoke in the same sense. 
The band also had been ordered. Sundry suitable, serious 
and stately pieces were selected from various symphonies 
to be rendered between the acts. They began to rehearse, 
and Wilhelm, anxious to fire the others, himself took fire 
and excelled himself in language and action. Everyone 
did his best, so that in the end each felt heartily satisfied 
both with himself and the rest. 

‘“* Alas! how different it will be,’”’ said Madame Melina, 
‘* when to-morrow our heavy hero steps forth, making the 
boards creak, and the very theatre tremble! Would to 
heaven, my friend, that you were destined for this art, and 
not obliged wantonly to conceal and bury the splendid 
talent Nature has given you!” 

“You see, my dear lady,”’ said he, ‘‘ that unfortunately 
my way is blocked in that direction.” 

“It only seems so,” answered Madame Melina; “I 
was in a similar case, but it is only a paper door, which 
one can break through with an elbow.” 

They were interrupted by the tailor bringing the 
clothes. Each retired, and they put on the costumes, 
which were voted handsome, but not fine enough, and he 
was ordered to sew on more muslin and to fetch more 
tinsel. At last they went home, where the first question 
was : how wasthe sick man? They were told that he was 
asleep, and it was the first time that his sleeping or waking 
had ever interested anybody except the directress, 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE next day’s dawn appeared and awakened Wilhelm 
early. He heard that Bendel had passed a quiet night and 
still slept. From this he took good hope, and hastened to 
the scene of action, where several workmen were still busy. 
Towards noon everything was finished, and the changes 
of scene, although they fell between the acts, were care- 
fully tested, and as he returned home several post- 
carriages passed him containing strangers whom rumour 
had attracted. For the first time he enjoyed the pleasure 
of seeing the public set in motion by himself. The still 
damp playbills ran from house to house, and the name 
“Belshazzar” in big letters greeted him from every 
corner gable. 

Reaching home, he found various servants and people 
with money in their hands. It was the first time the 
directress had not known how to help herself, for all the 
boxes were taken and all tickets disposed of. They had 
already begun to write out some more; but Wilhelm 
stopped them, as the people would not be able to find 
room, or else would be miserably crowded, or perhaps 
have to be turned away. 

Bendel meanwhile had risen, stretched himself in his 
chair and consumed a hearty breakfast. He was the only 
one who did not know his réle quite by heart ; and, what 
was still worse, had from the very start read some lines 
wrongly, and in others accustomed himself through 
ignorance to transpose the words, thereby rendering the 
sense of some important passages quite ridiculous. By 
dint of much remonstrance he had become more attentive 
to these points, yet before one was aware the accustomed 
error was sure to reissue from his unskilful brain. He then 
began to stammer, and instead of correcting the fault, 
entangled his unwieldy tongue in a double and triple quid 
pro quo. His part now lay beside him, and as he repeated it, 
he seemed even at this moment to forget it at the opportune 
time. Wilhelm, who just then entered the room, could 
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not bear the spectacle and hurried impatiently out, while 
the directress was in the greatest embarrassment. 

How many hundred times has it not been observed that 
when a man’s fairest desire is at last fulfilled in all its wide 
circumference, some earthly addition comes to spoil it, and 
his pleasantest enjoyment is oft-times changed to torment ? 
Our friend now beheld that day appear for which as a 
boy he so often had longed. 

Children, we notice, are first incited by the outward 
form of the trade followed by their fathers, or which they 
feel otherwise tempted to adopt. Stick in hand, they 
make themselves moustachios, so as to be soldiers, or they 
procure ropes to be coachmen, or make them paper 
surplices to be parsons. Just so had it fared with our 
young poet. As a boy he wrote out playbills, on which 
dramas, which were not completed, and never would be 
completed, were announced by gorgeous titles. When 
afterwards he wrote down the personages of a play and its 
first scenes, he imagined how fine it would be to see them 
printed in all the glory of splendid type, like the first 
edition of Lessing’s works. Again, when he sat in the pit, 
while an opening symphony exalted the spirits of the 
audience: ‘“‘ Ah!” thought he, “‘if ever you should be 
so happy as to sit in front of the curtain and listen to the 
overture to a play of your own!” The dear lad hoped 
then that, when such a day arrived, his own piece would 
seem to him as extraordinary, and he himself as deserving 
of honour as at that time authors and their works appeared 


to him. And which of us does not feel exactly the same, © 


when we behold others resplendent in wealth, rank, titles, 
offices and honours ? 

And now the day was here! Yet how far short it fell of 
the rapture with which as a child he had watched that 
domestic puppet-play for the first time! Worn out with 
rehearsals, the piece appeared to him almost trivial. Con- 
science-stricken as regards his own people for the length 
of his stay, yet fettered by the money he so thoughtlessly 
had lent, and during these last few days had converted into 


a boarded stage, he felt by no means clear as to the wisdom _ 
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of his course. And yet his passion would have overcome 
everything, had not that confounded Darius completely 
upset his equanimity. He was like a dancer, who other- 
wise feels quite brisk, but, alas ! just as he mounts the 
stage his big toe begins to hurt most horribly. 

Once more then he hastened to the theatre and found 
consolation in the quiet and order there reigning. The 
upholsterer had come and was just laying a great carpet 
of green baize on the stage, an expense which cut deep into 
Wilhelm’s purse, though he felt convinced that it added 
just the last touch of dignity to his tragedy. The hours 
continued to run their course, and towards four o’clock 
idle spectators began seeking out the best seats. By about 
five o’clock the house was pretty full, except the reserved 
boxes. The musicians had arrived, and with their 
insufferable tuning and tinkling were giving the audience 
good hope that the scene of action would speedily be 
revealed. One after the other the actors came in fully 
dressed ; the foremost lamps were lighted, and they only 
lacked the two Princesses and the Median hero, else every- 
thing was ready for the start. Each actor presented him- 
self in full costume to our friend, who was busy straighten- 
ing and suggesting, when sundry servants arrived in haste 
from the town, enquiring if the play was to be given? It 
was rumoured, they said, that an actor had fallen ill, and 
the tragedy could not be played. Wilhelm assured them 
it was a mistake; the man was better, and they would 
begin at the hour announced, which was not far off. 
Among these enquirers was a servant of his military friend, 
whom he dismissed with the same message. 

Scarcely had he done this, when Madame de Retti sent 
to ask him to come to the hotel with all possible speed, and 
her messenger did not hide the fact that Mr. Bendel had 
just that moment had a fresh attack of illness. Full of 
alarm Wilhelm ran thither, and found both women in 
royal attire busy with the half-clad man, who lay insensible 
in a chair, the physician by his side, while a surgeon opened 
a vein. Madame de Retti was beside herself, Madame 
Melina nearly frantic, while the doctor railed against the 
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immoderate man, who after taking his usual meal could 
not deny himself his bottle of wine, whereby the disease 
still lodging in his body had received a fresh impetus. He 
declared there was no alternative for them but to disrobe 
and play another piece. As the sick man’s blood flowed he 
recovered slightly, and the doctor ordered the theatre 
tailor, who stood by, to undress him quickly and help to 
get him to bed. 

Wilhelm stood motionless. A weight lay upon him as 
on one whom an Alp oppresses ; he could not stir a limb, 
but felt as though his blood froze and his heart stood still. 
With the two women he retired to an adjoining chamber. 
‘* Whatever shall we do?” he exclaimed. The coaches, 
set in motion by the news which he had given to the 
servants, began to rattle. He was as nervous as a man 
whose burden begins to roll downhill and he cannot stop 
it, or like one who is beginning to slip and then to slide. 
** Whatever shall we do?” cried Madame de Retti, 
gazing in Madame Melina’s distracted eyes. 

‘“* Ah!” exclaimed the latter in an agitated tone, “‘ there 
is only one way out! My dear Sir, my friend ! 

‘* Yes, our friend,” cried the directress, seizing him, like 
the other, by the hand, “‘ you must save us!” 

He stood there between the two women, whose whole 
soul was exalted by the terror, the fear, the embarrassment, 
the anxiety which in this moment overwhelmed them. 
He understood them not—and a moment later he under- 
stood it all—and like a flash all his vital spirits woke to 
motion. With the thought that they could demand it of 
him, that it was possible, the burden which crushed his 
bosom a: once rolled away, the oppressive silence was 
broken. But in their place a storm of doubts and wishes, 
of courage and nervousness burst upon him, beneath which 
he almost sank. ‘‘ What do you say?” he cried out. 
‘* No, it cannot be.” 

‘“* But look at our embarrassment,” exclaimed Madame 
de Retti, “‘ and feel your own. We are lost if we do not 
satisfy the public; our fate hangs upon your will, and all 
this vast confusion will be cleared up by a word from you, 
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cleared up in the loveliest fashion, for nobody can play 
this part like yourself.” 

“ How delightful our rehearsal was yesterday,” cried 
Madame Melina. ‘‘ Ah! when I imagine to-day’s per- 
formance like that, why, I grow wild with rapture, and 
every anxiety is turned into joy.” 

Thus turn about they continued the attack. Each said 
something more urgent and more seductive; their 
agitated souls stirred him more than their words; their 
handsome costumes and stately mien added impressive- 
ness to what they spoke, 

“You cannot refuse,” cried the Princess, ‘for our 
whole fortune depends upon this day. Besides, you owe 
it to me, for this is the only method by which I can cease 
to be your debtor, I have often tasted misfortune, but 
if in this moment we exasperate the public, and cheat its 
expectation, I shall be more wretched than ever.” Tears 
streamed down her cheeks, a tear glistened in Madame 
Melina’s eye, his own eyes grew moist, and he no longer 
knew how to refuse them. 

*“ Do you wish to see me at your feet ? ’’ exclaimed the 
haughty Princess, kneeling down before him. 

** Can we more humbly beseech ? ” cried the bewitching 
Queen, and fell down before him on the opposite side. 

He could no longer resist, and obliged them to stand up. 
He could not say ‘‘ Yes,”’ and had not strength to utter a 
decided ‘‘No.’” Madame de Retti arose and went to the 
window to dry her tears. 

‘** Make up your mind,” said Madame Melina privately. 
‘** No one knows your right name save my husband and 
myself. You are absolutely unknown here, and your 
stay in this town is a secret to your own relatives. I 
swear that the fact shall never pass over our lips.” 

‘“‘ Oh that a thousandth part of what you have ever felt 
for the dramatic art,’’ cried Madame de Retti, who had 
turned round again, ‘‘ might soften your stony heart in 
this moment |” 

The clock struck six. 
Her wish had already begun to operate before she 
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uttered it. What both these women in the anguish of 
their hearts regarded as possible, that might he also at 
last regard as possible, agitated as he was, if only he could 
rightly feel it in the opportune moment. Was not his 
own dearest wish fulfilled ? A good spirit had disabled the 
fatal sinner who blasted the entire harmony of his happy 
poesy. To him was given to snatch the crown of applause, 
nay, the task was imposed upon him of deciding the fate 
of his own play and of his friends. A coincidence of 
every circumstance seemed this day to demand this 
sacrifice, which yet resembled the greatest triumph a man 
could well achieve. He grew thoughtful, he hesitated ; 
the women said no more, they seized him by the hand and 
gazed movingly at him. If only a friend had been there, 
of whom he might take counsel ! 

Someone clattered noisily up the stairs, and cried that 
they must delay no longer; the house was packed, the 
public growing impatient, and had been already stamping 
for a quarter of an hour. A single “ Yes,” said the 
women, would make an end of this unforgivable disaster. 

“It is impossible,” said Wilhelm. ‘“ How could I 
remember the part in such a confusion ? And where can 
I get a dress all in a moment which would look decent 
and harmonise with the others, which are all new ? ” 

As soon as he began to raise objections he was lost. 
Madame Melina removed the first at once, and for the 
second the directress summoned the theatre-tailor. 
“Can you fit Mr. Bendel’s dress on this gentleman 
quickly ? ” she asked. 

“ It cannot be done,” cried Wilhelm, he is much bigger 
and stouter than I am.” 

** That doesn’t matter at all,” said the tailor. ‘“‘ Taking 
in can be done much faster than letting out; better too 
big than too little. I shall be done in a quarter of an 
hour; such jobs happen a thousand times.” The 
directress made him a sign, and he ran across and fetched 
the clothes. 

“What are you doing?” asked Wilhelm. ‘I cannot 
make up my mind.” 
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“ There is nothing else for us,” responded she. 
A second messenger rushed in. ‘Why are you 
_Stopping ?” he cried in breathless haste. ‘‘ The audience 
is becoming unmanageable; the pit is shouting for the 
piece and stamps and rages; the crowded gallery cracks 
with the disorder ; some are crying for their money back, 
while the boxes threaten to send for their coaches. The 
musicians keep on playing all the time so as to allay the 

storm as best they can.” 

The two messengers stood side by side awaiting reply ; 
the tailor returned with the clothes over his arm. 

“I will send someone.” cried the directress, ‘‘ so that 
the public may have a little patience.”? She went out of 
the door with the messengers ; Wilhelm said neither “‘ Yes ”’ 
nor ‘‘No,”’ but suffered himself to be dressed. Outside she 
instructed the old man who was to take the part of Eron 
to step before the curtain and address the audience with 
his usual persuasiveness, informing them of the circum- 
stances, begging for just a quarter of an hour’s delay, and 
promising the best with all humility and modesty. 

The nimble fingers of the tailor and of a sewing-woman 
who had been fetched quickly transformed our friend into 
the hero before he bethought him what they were doing. 
Madame Melina herself combed his hair into the flowing 
locks, which a splendidly adorned helmet with large 
feathers was designed to compress. The armour, the 
short apron, the mantle and girdle glittered as though 
they were real, and fitted as if moulded to his figure. 
Luckily a pair of new laced boots were found which 
fitted the hero exactly. He was armed in almost less 
time than Homer’s heroes when preparing for the urgent 
fight. 

He viewed himself in the mirror, and the old spirit of 
the actor swept down upon him. He adjusted the objects 
which adorned him, while the women polished right and 
left and gave him no chance of coming to himself. Before 
he knew what was happening he had mounted the carriage 
and was standing on the green carpet to the unmeasured 
astonishment and great joy of the other actors, 
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With a shudder he peeped through the hole in the 
curtain at the crowded audience. The opening symphony 
of the play commenced, and his spirit, which had been 
flung from one passion to another, recovered its balance 
and recalled the first lines of his part to memory. With 
hero-step he measured the green carpet several times, 
spoke to one and another, charged the prompter and 
scene-shifter to be careful, and in less than a minute 
appeared as familiar with his situation as though he had 
known it for years. 

Like one who, having painfully and insecurely stumbled 
on leather soles over frozen and lumpy ground, treads at 
last the glassy ice, and, fastening on his skates, is borne 
away on them, and with facile flight forsakes the banks 
and, forgetting on the smoother element his former step 
and state, now skims along with admirable skill, leaving 
the crowds of curious spectators behind him on the quay ; 
or like Mercury, who, having donned his golden wings, 
now lightly moves across land and sea to fulfil the behest 
of the gods—so now did our hero stride in his half-boots 
over the stage, intoxicated and void of care, until the last 
presto of the symphony obliged him to hide behind the 
coulisses. 

The curtain rustled upwards, and my readers must 
permit that at this point I let it fall again. 
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CHAPTER I 


Know’st thou the land where citron-blossom blows, 
Where orange-gold ’mid verdant leafage glows, 
Where bluest skies their gentle breezes breathe, 
Where myr les calm with happy laurels wreathe ? 
Know’st thou it well ? 

Tis there, ’tis there, 
O my commander, I with thee would fare! 


Know’st thou the house? Its ceilings columns bear. 
The hall gleams white, its chambers shimmer fair, 
And marble statues, standing, gaze at me: 
** Alas! poor child, what have they done to thee ? ”’ 
Know’st thou it well? 

*Tis there, ’tis there, 
O my commander, I with thee would fare ! 


Know’st thou the hill and pathway to the clouds ? 
The mule must pick its way, which mist enshrouds ; 
In caverns dwells the dragon’s ancient brood ; 
Down falls the rock, and o’er it leaps the flood. 
Know’st thou it well? 

°*Tis there, ’tis there 
Our pathway leads! Commander, let us fare! 


Amone the songs which Mignon sung Wilhelm had 
noticed one, whose melody and expression especially 
pleased him, although he could not understand all the 
words. He asked her for it and made her explain it, noted 
it down and translated it into the German tongue, or 
rather imitated it, as we now present it to our readers. 
True, the childish innocence of expression was lost with 
its broken language, and the charm of the melody could be 
gompared with nothing else. She began each verse with 
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solemnity, with a sort of pomp, as though she wished to 
call attention to something wonderful, to relate something 
important. With the third and fourth Jines the song 
became fainter and more gloomy. The words: “ Know’st 
thou it well?’ were spoken mysteriously and dubiously ; 
and in the “Tis there, ’tis there” lay an irresistible 
yearning; while every time she sang the words: “ Com- 
mander, let us fare!’ she knew how to modify them so 
that they were by turns imploring, urging, compelling, 
abrupt or full of promise. 

Once, after repeating the song, she paused a moment at 
the end, looked sharply at her master and asked. “ Know’st 
thou the land?” ‘‘Italy must surely be meant,” 
answered Wilhelm. ‘‘ Where did you get that song from ? ”’ 

* Italy!” responded Mignon; “ if you go to Italy, take 
me with you, for here I freeze,” 

‘* Have you ever been in Italy, little one?” asked 
Wilhelm. The child was silent and nothing more could 
be extracted from her. 

Yet I hardly know why we trouble ourselves about the 
little creature at a time when we have left our hero in so 
critical a situation. 

There will be scarcely one among our readers who does 
not wish to know how it fared with Wilhelm at the theatre, 
and yet hardly any who could not better imagine it than 
we can describe it. We first meet him again in his own 
room, thoughtful and undressed. 

He sat gazing on the ground, sunk in deep meditation 
and, but for the half-boots, which they had forgotten to 
unfasten, would have regarded the whole adventure as a 
dream. Even now the loud clapping, the deafening 
applause rang in his ears ;_he still felt the movement pass 
from stall to stall at the finer and more powerful passages, 
and experienced on this first attempt what he had ever 
imagined as the rapture of the master. He fully enjoyed 
the delicious sensation of being the central point on which 
a mass of assembled men fixed their attention, and, if we 
may speak in parables, of being like the keystone of a great 
arch, on which, without overburdening it, a thousand 
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stones press ; which, without toil or violence, holds them 
together by its very position, whereas without it they 
would crash down into confusion and ruin. Even now 
that the piece was over, his imagination would not permit 
them to separate, and, at least in spirit, he still held them 
together feeling convinced that each one at home would 
experience among his own and in his own the after- 
glow of the drama’s noble deeds and living impres- 
sions. He had ordered nothing to eat for the evening, had 
for the first time sent Mignon away unnoticed, and never 
thought of retiring to bed until his candle burned out and 
compelled him, Next morning, after refreshing himself by 
a long sleep, he arose like one awakening from a drinking 
bout. The remains of the rouge on his cheeks, and his hair 
still hanging in wonderful curls, revived the conditions of 
yesterday, and had a curious effect upon his nowsober spirit. 

It was not long before Mr. Melina entered, to whose 
visits, especially at so early an hour, he was unaccustomed. 
““ My wife sends greetings,’’ said he, “‘ and if I could be 
jealous, I could not help being so this time, for she behaves 
like a fool about you and your yesterday’s playing.” 

** T thank her,”’ replied Wilhelm, “‘ if she is satisfied with 
me; but I can assure you that I have no idea how I 
_ played, and this you will easily believe. But I seem to 
remember that they all did their work very well, for which 
I remain their debtors.” 

** Well, well, more or less,” said Mr. Melina. 

They conversed further about the play, the presentation 
and effect of its various scenes. Finally Melina said: 
“ Permit me as a friend to remind you of something, for I 
fear you have forgotten a very important matter. The 
applause of the public is very nice and good ; only I wish 
that you might profit by it as you deserve. Yesterday’s 
receipts were pretty considerable, and the directress must 
have a respectable pile of thalers in her cash-box. Do not 
neglect this conjuncture to come by your own again; for 
I have made a calculation of how much you have partly 
lent and partly expended on the equipment of the play. 
During the last two days you have ordered a good deal to 
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be supplied or done in haste, the accounts for which will 
also fall upon your neck. And, so far as I know, you have 
not yet paid the landlord anything, who will make you a 
pretty big bill, and I should not like you to run into 
embarrassment.” 

It was an unpleasant shock to our friend to behold this 
chasm of domestic anxiety suddenly yawning before him 
right across the agreeable pathway of his intellectual 
enjoyment. “I will count up my money,” said he, “ when 
the bills come in, will pay them and also find occasion of 
speaking with the directress.”’ 

‘“* My friend,” cried Mr. Melina, “‘ bethink what you do, 
and seize the present occasion! It must be done now, on 
the spot, while Madame de Retti has not yet disbursed the 
money received, or found an excuse for denying it; I 
would not guarantee it you until noon.” 

‘* She would not think of being so bad,”’ replied Wilhelm, 
‘* as to withhold from me my own. Only yesterday at the 
critical moment she promised to pay me most certainly, 
and we do her injustice by our suspicions. Perhaps she is 
even now busy in counting out the money she owes, so as 
to be free of her lability towards me.” 

“You must know her very badly,” answered Mr. 
Melina, “‘ or not have observed her previous behaviour. 
If she had been in good earnest, she might have done her 
duty long since and paid you off by degrees. In this way 
you will make nothing of her, and I must insist upon your 


taking serious measures. Do you know how much you~ 


have already expended, or have you made an estimate of 
what lies before you ? ” 

“© T think,” said Wilhelm, ‘‘ that six hundred thalers will 
about clear it, or say, with the seventy I lent you, it may 
run to seven hundred. I reckon the host’s bill at fifty 
thalers, and I shall still have so much left over that I 
cannot possibly fall into difficulties ” 

‘* You do not seem to keep very careful account of your 
cash,” said the other. “I bet you have already spent 
eight hundred thalers since you have been here. Just 
look, I beg of you, and excuse me for being so persistent.” 
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With some unwillingness Wilhelm went to his trunk, 
and was amazed to find his friend’s estimate correct, and 
his rolls of coin melted to much smaller compass than he 
Imagined. ‘ You are right,” he said; ‘“ yet I am not at 
al] anxious.” 

“It would be unbecoming in me,” replied the other, ** to 
enquire how much you have left; only this I must say, 
prepare yourself for a bill of a hundred thalers for work- 
men’s labour, and for an account from the host for at least 
two hundred thalers.”’ 

** Impossible ! ”’ cried Wilhelm. 

‘““Excuse my curiosity,’ answered the other, “its 
intention was praiseworthy ; but yesterday I got the host 
to show me his book, and find that it has really reached 
this amount. Your hospitality and generosity have been 
such that it could not well be less.” 

A balance was soon struck, from which it was clear that, 
after settling these bills, scarcely a hundred thalers would 
be left of Wilhelm’s ready cash. He was alarmed, and 
Melina urged him more strongly. ‘* You see there is no 
room for jesting,” said he. ‘* We have the directress in 
our hands, for everything she has and owns is assigned to 
you as security, and we can take possession at once. 
Rather than see herself ruined and driven out of the town, 
she will certainly do her utmost, and you will come by your 
own. Insist upon the first capital sum being immediately 
repaid and the remainder in instalments from the receipts. 
Make her also undertake payment of the outstanding 
workmen’s accounts, and thus rescue as much as possible ; 
for you will not escape quite unplucked. Get dressed, I 
beg of you, and go across to her. If I were not afraid of 
falling out with her, or of seeming intrusive, I would gladly 
spare you this disagreeable errand.” ae 

No young prince who, booted and spurred, stands waiting 
to go a-hunting, could give audience more unwillingly to a 
remonstrating finance minister than Wilhelm at this 
moment followed his friend’s advice. How differently he 
had thought to spend this morning! He hoped to enjoy 
himself with his friends, both male and female, with them 
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to renew and to revel in the adventure, the pleasure, the 
applause of yesterday. 


CHAPTER II 


ScarcELY was Wilhelm dressed and ready to go over to 
the directress than he received a note from his friend 
Herr von C. praising yesterday’s play and his unsuspected 
gift of acting with all the animation of enthusiasm and 
astonishment, and at the same time inviting him for the 
evening. He wished to introduce him to a couple of 
excellent ladies who had driven into town from their 
estate to see his tragedy, and were very anxious to make 
his closer acquaintance. He replied verbally that he would’ 
be pleased to come, and then went to Madame de Retti’s 
chamber. 

Be.ore he reached the door he could hear that she was 
engaged in violent altercation, and speedily recognised the 
voice of Mr. Bendel, who was retorting with much incivility. 
She did not hear Wilhelm’s knock, and on opening the 
door he distinctly overheaid the vulgar fellow’s words 
exclaiming: ‘‘ Enough, there was no need for such hurry ; 
you might have given another play, and to-morrow I could 
have acted myself.” 

The arrival of a third party interrupted his vehemence. 
Wilhelm saluted and expressed pleasure to see him well 
again; to which the boor merely growled a few unin- 
telligible words of 1eply, picked up a little box from the 
table, tucked it under his arm and went out, banging the 
door after him. 

‘* I wish,” said Madame de Retti, ‘“‘ that you had under- 
taken this part from the very beginning, and that Monsieur 
Bendel had never learned it. Now he is vexed that you 
have played it before him.” 

“* He will have time enough to play it after me,” replied 
Wilhelm. “I have already lingered too long. Business 
calls me to proceed further, and I am come to tell you this, 


and to request that you will kindly reimburse the money : 
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with which I was pleased to assist you, especially as 
yesterday’s receipts will almost suffice for its repayment.” 

“I do not know myself as yet,” replied the directress, 
“how much was taken, and have just given Mr. Bendel 
the cash-box to sort and count the money. Towards 
evening I shall be able to render you an account.” 

“Madame,” answered Wilhelm, ‘‘I should be glad if 
you would have the cash-box brought back. I offer to do 
the work myself, and in an hour all shall be finished.” 

* You must not press me just for the moment,” replied 
the directress. “I owe our landlord a considerable bill, 
and if I would have further credit from him must pay this 
off at once.” 

‘** Remember, Madame,” said Wilhelm, “ that my debt 
is not less urgent, for I cannot remain here a single day 
longer.” 

** I would on no account ask you to do such a thing,” 
said Madame. ‘‘ Leave me your address, and I will send 
it after you on the first opportunity.” 

‘** To this I cannot consent,” he interrupted; ‘‘ remem- 
ber, please, that the entire wardrobe and decorations, with 
all that belongs to the theatre, have been pledged to me 
as security, and I should regret it very much, if you 
compel me to exercise my right.” 

‘** Would you be capable,” cried Madame de Retti with 
great impetuosity, flinging on the table a roll of paper 
which she had hitherto carried in her hand, and walking 
up and down the room, “‘ would you be capable of being 
so hard and unjust towards me? ” 

‘“* T see nothing improper,” retorted Wilhelm, “in seek- 
ing to get back that which is mine.” 

** No,” she exclaimed, striking her hand against her 
forehead, ‘“‘ no, I never thought to undergo anything like 
this! How greatly I have been mistaken in you! how 
sorely have I misjudged! I would never forgive you as 
long as I live!” 

She continued to display the liveliest annoyance, 
grumbling at his conduct and giving him to feel how 
mortified she was at his demand. Wilhelm stood there 
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quite amazed, for to his own mind he was the offended 
party; it was he who had to complain, he who had to 
forgive! And he could not help wondering at himself, as 
he strove to pacify Madame, and assured her that it was 
not at all his intention to anger her or to cause her 
embarrassment. 

‘“‘That you may see I am in earnest,” she proceeded, 
“‘ T will make a béginning with a payment on account, and 
will give you twenty-five thalers from yesterday’s receipts, 
and an equal sum from each succeeding performance until 
capital and interest are extinguished. For you must not 
think,” she added in a haughty tone, ‘ that I willingly 
remain anybody’s debtor.” 

Our good friend was dumbfounded and ashamed. He 
had never learned to look after his own advantage ; forgot 
therefore Mr. Melina’s good counsel, the empty space in 
his own cash-box, and let matters rest with her proposal, 
without either accepting or refusing it. And Madame de 
Retti was prudent enough, as soon as he retired to his 
room, to send after him at once the promised sum on 
account. 

Mr. Melina, to whom Wilhelm, though very unwillingly, 
reported the result of the matter, was highly displeased at 
his complaisance and negligence, and especially that, 
having consented to take an advance on account, he had 
not insisted on a larger sum, and referred the outstanding 
workmen’s claims to her. Madame Melina, who could 
hardly express a hundredth part of the agreeable things 
she had prepared for her theatrical friend, quite lost her 
temper over her husband’s discontent, because her finest 
thoughts had to make way for economical disquisitions, 
while Mr. Melina studied every possible plan for giving the 
affair another turn; but Wilhelm could not be induced 
to tackle the enraged directress again. 

As they had foreseen, several workmen came after 
dinner desiring to be paid. On Mr. Melina’s advice they 
were sent to the directress, who, however, dismissed them 
with protest, saying she had ordered none of these things, 
and they must apply to the gentleman who had given the 
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orders. With this hint they came back, when Wilhelm 
begged them to have patience until the next morning, 
when he would make everything right. 

In the evening he went to his friend, who introduced 
him to a very agreeable company. Everybody, and 
particularly two ladies of excellent qualities, took great 
interest in him and could not sufficiently extol the delight 
he had given them yesterday and for a long time to come. 
Much was spoken about the play; they went through it 
scene by scene, and declared themselves highly pleased 
with the harmony of the decorations and costumes. In 
fact not even the green carpet was forgotten, and Wilhelm 
might have been very well satisfied, had not all these 
lauded objects reminded him of the embarrassment already 
experienced to-day on their account, and which to-morrow 
would become much more serious. Thus was the delicious 
enjoyment prepared for him snatched away from his lips 
by the evil spirit of care. 


CHAPTER III 


MEANWHILE, the public had looked forward with great 
expectancy to the following day, on which the company 
promised to repeat the tragedy. And this time also the 
tent might well have been much bigger, so as to contain 
the crowd of importunate spectators. For nobody in the 
town doubted that the new actor would again show him- 
self in the rdle of Darius, although Wilhelm had quite 
settled in his heart that he would never again tread the 
boards, and Monsieur Bendel had already had the hero’s 
dress enlarged and fitted to his own body as at first. The 
directress took the prudent precaution not to let the names 
of the acting players appear on the playbills as was usual, 
whereby curiosity was stimulated, and everybody con- 

rmed in his supposition. 
: For Wilhelm aes a dreary day. He had to submit to 
hear Madame Melina complain beforehand how badly the 
piece would go to-night, and to listen to anxious reproaches 
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from her husband for not having followed his good advice 
and taken sharper measures to ensure repayment of his 
money by the directress. He grew so annoyed over this 
that he heartily wished he had never entered the place. 
He scolded himself for not having tried to obtain the 
money early this morning from the directress in one 
sum, so that he could follow the impulse of his heart, and 
leave the town that night. He could not persuade him- 
self to visit the theatre, for his bowels turned beforehand 
at the thought of that uncouth monster stumbling over his 
words, and by his discords and grimaces destroying every 
sensation of harmony for the audience. He therefore 
remained quietly in his room all the evening, while the 
others were preparing and departing, in order to settle 
with the host and pay his bill. 

Scarcely was everything quiet in the house than Mignon 
appeared with a lighted candle, much to Wilhelm’s 
surprise, for it was still broad daylight. He had no time 
to ask the reason, for the child closed the shutters, so that 
the room became quite dark, and then went quickly out 
again. In afew moments the door opened once more and 


the child re-entered. She carried a carpet under her arm, . 


which she spread on the floor. Wilhelm permitted her to 
proceed. Then she brought four candles, placing them at 
each corner. A small basket of eggs which she fetched 
made her purpose clearer. With accurately measured 
steps she paced to and fro on the carpet, and placed the 
eggs at certain distances from each other, then summoned 
a man belonging to the troupe, who played the violin. He 
posted himself with his instrument in one corner, while she 
bandaged her eyes, gave the signal, and began to move like 
a wound-up clock in time with the music, whose beat and 
melody she accompanied with the rattle of castanets. 
Nimbly, lightly, rapidly and with precision she executed 
the dance. She stepped so truly, so surely, between the 
eggs and beside the eggs that it seemed every moment she 
must infallibly trample one, or sweep them away in her 
rapid movements. But no! She never touched a single 
one, though she picked her way through them with all 
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kinds of step, both short and long, even indeed with leaps, 
and at last almost upon her knees. 

Unresting as a clock, she continued her way, while the 
singular music lent fresh impetus to each repetition of the 
dance, which she recommenced and executed several 
times. Wilhelm was quite carried away by the singular 
spectacle, forgot his cares in following every movement of 
the dear little creature, and was astonished to observe how 
finely her character developed during its evolutions. 
Exact, keen, frigid, in more tender attitudes she was solemn 
rather than agreeable. All that he had hitherto felt for 
Mignon seemed reawakened in this moment. He longed 
in his heart to adopt this forsaken being as his own child, 
to clasp her in his arms and by a father’s love arouse the 
joy of life in her bosom. 

The dance being ended, she gently rolled the eggs 
together with her feet, leaving none behind and damaging 
none, then standing beside them removed the bandage and 
concluded her performance with a reverence. 

Wilhelm thanked her for having so kindly and unex- 
pectedly allowed him to witness a dance which he had long 
desired to see, stroked her head and regretted that she had 
made herself so warm and tired, promising to give her a 
new frock. To this she eagerly answered: “Of your 
colour ! ” and, on his consenting, picked up her eggs, took 
the carpet and enquired if he had any further orders, as 
she was going to the theatre. From the musician he 
learned that for some time past she had taken much pains 
to sing the melody to him until he could play it, and had 
offered him money for his trouble, which, however, he 
would not take. 


CHAPTER IV 


SHortuy after this the host, whom Wilhelm had sum- 
moned, entered and handed in the bill asked for. Had 
Wilhelm not been forewarned by Mr. Melina, he would 
have been greatly startled by its amount; for he found 
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in fact that he owed over two hundred thalers. There was 
indeed nothing to object to the several items, which he 
found on examination to be all correct, and the host 
assured him he had charged as little as possible. He paid 
the bill with exception of a small allowance, and thereby 
reduced his ready cash to very small dimensions. So 
much the more effusive was the landlord’s gratitude, who 
was just departing when Mignon rushed in at the door 
crying: ‘‘Come, master, come! they are being killed!” 
The child seized him by the hand and dragged him with 
her. He asked what was the matter, but she was so out 
of breath and seemed to have run so fast that she could 
utter nothing. She drew him out to the landing and to 
the window, where she pointed down the street leading to 
the theatre, crying: ‘‘ There! there!” 

He saw what appeared to be some disturbance in the 
street, but, as it was already growing dusk, could not 
quite make out what it was. In a moment or two a 
whole crowd came at full speed and with loud shouts 
towards the hotel. Wilhelm speedily perceived that a 
number of wild and unmannerly lads were chasing a 
man, who in some ridiculous garb was trying to escape 
and to reach the great gateway. At a glance Wilhelm 
recognised that the hunted man was Monsieur Bengel (sic) 
himself. 

Our friend started back with amazement. But he had 
no time to recover, for the other hurried up the steps and 
ran breathless to meet him. ‘‘ For God’s sake, what has 
happened ?”’ exclaimed Wilhelm in utmost seriousness 
and alarm, even forgetting to laugh at the singular object 
before him. For the big, broad monster, rendered yet 
broader and more ungainly by the hero-costume to which 
he could not accommodate himself, had flung a short 
black mantle about him, usually worn by Crispin, which 
in his terror he had seized in order to conceal in some 
measure his splendid figure. The helmet, whose straps 
had come loose, had fallen backward during his flight and 
now bumped his shoulders. On his lower extremities the 
splendid boots and apron could be seen gleaming, while 
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his great foolish face was smeared with blood and dirt, and 
twitched with alternate spasms of anger, fear and silliness. 

“ For God’s sake, tell me what has happened!” cried 
Wilhelm. 

“They shall pay dearly for this!’’ stammered the 
other. His face glowed, his eyes stood out from his head, 
his bosom heaved, and it seemed as though he would 
burst. The lads meanwhile had also run up the stairs 
and pressed about him. They screamed, they addressed 
him as Saint Nicholas, or as Number Nip, the devil of the 
mountains, and it was only with much trouble that the 
host got them out through the door. 

The dreadful condition in which Wilhelm saw the 
dishevelled man excited his entire pity. He begged him 
to become calmer, but he ran like a madman round the 
room, pulled the mantle still closer about him, and 
roared so that anyone else would have burst into loud 
laughter. With convulsive gesticulations he gradually 
recovered himself, and passed over to a state of vociferous 
and raving violence, raged against Wilhelm and even 
threatened him. As the latter displayed all possible 
moderation and prudence, it seemed as though the 
blustering lout would fall upon him. Wilhelm therefore 
Jost no time, but springing to the corner, seized a stout 
stick which he noticed standing there and, by flourishing 
it a few times through the air, kept the barbarian from 
his body. The latter, unable to find anything else, 
gripped the sword hanging at his side and swung it about 
his head. Luckily its blade was only of silvered wood, 
which soon flew to pieces on the club wielded by our hero, 
and the strokes which Wilhelm rained upon him were so 
rapid and well-aimed that the fury was forced to retire, 
and, catching his foot on a splinter of the boards, fell full 
length on the ground just as the host hurried in to separate 
them, and above all to support his young, kindly and 
magnanimous guest. 

At the same moment a subaltern officer occupied the 
‘staircase with some men of the watch, and Wilhelm, 
hearing how the tumult in the street continued to grow, 
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sprang to the window and to his intense amazement 
beheld the large gates also occupied, while the royal 
family, whose clothes glittered through the dusk, were 
arriving under the escort of a number of soldiers, who 
forced them a way through the crowd. He ran down to 
meet them; at the bottom of the stairs Madame Melina 
fell senseless into his arms. They carried her up; and 
who shall describe the tumult, the figures, the situation, 
the gesticulations, the exclamations, and, above all, who 
could express in words the alarm and confusion of our 
friend, to whom this whole episode was an inexplicable 
riddle, whose solution he vainly demanded, for every — 
fresh cry, every broken word, only rendered him the more 
curious and the more uncertain. 


CHAPTER V 


‘“‘ Untess the commanding officer defends it, they will © 
pull the tent to the ground, and then indeed we shall be © 
ruined !”’ exclaimed the directress. ‘“‘ My dear Bendel, 
my best of friends! what have I not had to endure for © 


9° 


you! 

Melina came and privately demanded of Wilhelm the 
key of his room, he having hitherto been busy about the © 
good Queen, who by degrees had partially recovered. — 
Her husband soon came back and returned Wilhelm his — 
key, when the latter urgently begged him for a reasonable — 
narrative and some explanation of all this turmoil. — 
Melina drew him to the window and answered : 

““The house seemed even fuller than the first time. © 
The curiosity and desire to see the piece, and to see it — 
again, were universal, and everyone presumed that you ~ 
would once more play the part of Darius. When the © 
substituted Darius entered, a general murmuring and ~ 
whispering arose. Luckily in the first act he had not — 
much to say and no difficult passages. Each one did his — 
best. Madame de Retti acted magnificently and was — 
rewarded with universal applause and hand-clapping. — 
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But in the last scene of the second act, which made such an 
impression the previous time, things went all the worse. 
The whole success of this scene depends on him, on the 
persistent yet modest tenderness of the hero. I grew 
uneasy about him myself. Not a single expressive word 
came from his mouth. A few people in the pit began to 
stamp; his memory failed him, he stuck fast in the 
middle of an important sentence, and though the prompter 
tried to help, yet he hurried on without either sense or 
understanding with such lines as came into his head, 
The contrast with our recent performance was too strik- 
ing. The manner in which you had acted the scene, and 
the impression then made, were still in every mind, and the 
stamping grew louder. Fortunately the act came to an 
end, and the curtain fell. Bendel rushed like a madman 
out of the theatre, and swore he would never again tread 
its accursed boards. Madame de Retti did all she could 
to pacify him, and let them begin the third act. My 
wife, filled with terror, went on and, without knowing how, 
spoke and acted the first scene better than ever. Her 
very timidity commended her to the public, who loudly 
applauded several passages. The third act, in which this 
unpleasant fellow does not appear, proceeded ; the scene 
in which all congratulate the King passed off very well, 
and the audience seemed appeased. Meanwhile Monsieur 
Bendel also had been pacified. At the beginning of the 
fourth act the conspirators and the Princess did their very 
best, but unhappily no alteration had taken place in the 
interval with Darius. The moment the spectators saw 
him their displeasure began to manifest itself. He had 
to describe with some degree of pathos the riotous debau- 
chery of the banquet. Unluckily there are some lines in 
this part which we had already found ridiculous at 
rehearsal, owing to the incapacity of his tongue, which 
confuses the letters L and R. Now, as though some evil 
genius had struck him with its fist, he continually paused 
at such places and, thinking he was avoiding these errors, 
flung them, as though of set purpose, in the face of the 
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‘They broke into loud laughter; he raised his voice 
still higher, began to stammer and soon entangled himself 
in sundry quid pro quos. The stamping, whistling, hissing, 
clapping and shouts of ‘Bravo!’ became universal. 
The venom and gall which boiled within him now broke 
out; he forgot where and who he was, stepped right up 
to the foot-lights, screamed and railed against such 
conduct, and challenged everyone who treated him with 
such impertinence. Scarcely had he spoken when an 
orange came flying and struck him with such violence on 
the breast that he staggered back several steps; then 
another and, as he stooped to pick it up, an apple 
squelched his nose, so that a stream of blood ran down 
his face. Beside himself with fury, he hurled back into the 
pit with all his force the apple he had just picked up. 
Possibly he hit somebody pretty hard, for immediately 
there arose a general uproar. A boy who carried buns and 
tarts for sale was completely plundered, and the obnoxious 
object beplastered with the spoil. Finally, an old snuff- 
box hurtled through the air, which, breaking against his 
helmet, filled both eyes and mouth with powdered tobacco. 
He stamped, foamed, sneezed and spluttered. All the other 
actors had fled behind the scenes ; he alone, by the defiance 
of his presence, continued to stimulate the anger and 
laughter of the crowd, and came near being too late in 
perceiving the danger which threatened him; for a great 
throng of spectators, armed with sticks, burst through the 
orchestra and stormed the stage. The directress had the 
curtain lowered, by which some were crushed and others 
for the moment shut out. Meanwhile she thrust her 
favourite, who had flung an old black mantle round him, 
_out by the back door. The greater part of the audience, 
suave +h» the tumult, themselves took to flight, and as 
the exits were closed, most of those in the pit rushed upon 

the stage. They tore pieces out of the curtains, cut the 
cords, so that the scenes tumbled down, trampled and 
smashed eVerything that came in their way, amid a 
turmoil and shouting which drowned all the entreaties of 
the directress and magnified our terror. Yet none of us 
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was injured ; a few sensible people pitied and protected 
us amid all the tumult, while the more turbulent hunted 
the theatre through for the object of their wrath, and 
speedy ruin threatened both us and our whole house. 
For a mob had gathered outside and now forced its way 
in; consisting of that part of the people who take least 
share in drama because it costs money, or who look upon 
it as a school of Satan, and believe that arson, famine and 
. pestilence are magnetically attracted by bands such as ours. 
In their holy zeal, sharpened by the hope of plunder, they 
quickly knocked in several boards of the walls, and, 
before anyone was aware, others had climbed to the roof 
and began to break a way through. Ruin stared us 
in the face, for we dared not venture into the street, and 
the house grew every moment more insecure. We had 
long since sent word to the watch, but the few men on 
duty were hemmed in by the crowd and could scarcely 
defend themselves. At last we were rescued by a detach- 
ment sent by the commandant as soon as he heard of the 
disturbance. The officer took us under his protection, 
and you saw us arrive.” 


CHAPTER VI 


Durine this recital Mr. Melina several times glanced 
with some disquiet towards the room of the directress, in 
which, as soon as the first storm was over, she had taken 
refuge with her favourite. Scarcely had he ended, when 
she tore open the door and with vehement gestures cried : 
“We are lost! we are ruined! During the tumult 
someone has robbed me and taken the cash-box out of 
my room! What stranger has been up here?” She 
inquired the whereabouts of the cash-taker, that he 
- might hand over what had been taken at the door. 

“ Do not be alarmed, Madame,” said Mr. Melina quite 
calmly. ‘The cash-box is not far away; at the very 
commencement I carried it for safety into our friend’s 
room, and locked it in there securely, To-day’s receipts 
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are also with the rest; I took them from the old man as 
he met me in the turmoil.” 

‘A very unnecessary precaution !”’ cried the directress — 
scornfully. ‘‘I charge you seriously to bring me the 
money back again at once.” 

‘“‘My friend,’ said Melina, ‘‘ has got the key once 
more,” pointing to Wilhelm, who stood beside him, * and 
I imagine he will consider it more advisable to retain this 
treasure at least until to-morrow.” 

The strife grew more violent; Melina kept cool, while 
the directress urgently entreated Wilhelm, who, on a hint 
from his friend, felt obliged to refuse the key, though, if 
left to himself, he might perhaps have handed it over. 
Madame de Retti now began to sling “ villain’ and other 
abusive epithets about, and it was quite time that the 
commanding officer, who had stilled the tumult, should 
ascend the stairs. 

‘“‘ What ? ”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ cannot the rabble keep the 
peace among themselves? What’s the matter? Must 
I keep order here too ? ”’ 

Wilhelm was so angered by this mode of address that 
he was on the point of a rough rejoinder, when Melina, 
who cherished quite other thoughts, answered him gently 
and politely : ‘‘ Sir, I beg you not to think ill of us, but to 
protect us from the malice and violence of our directress.” 

“Til soon put her head straight!” exclaimed he. 
** What are you thinking of, Madame ? ”’ 

Melina gave her no chance of coming to speech, but 
interposed: ‘In the confusion I have placed the cash- 
box in this gentleman’s room. lest we all come to mis- 
fortune. The directress screams and acts as though it 
were her own money, of which she had been robbed, 
while in fact she owes us and this gentleman more than it 
all amounts to. She has not the smallest ground for 
complaint, and to-morrow early we will settle the whole 
business.” 

As Madame de Retti only retorted with violence and 
words of abuse, she at once put herself in the wrong with 
the officer, who bade her hold her peace. 
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Melina therefore continued: ‘‘ In order that you may 
see, Sir, that our intentions are strictly honourable, we 
beg you to post a sentinel at the door, and another at that 
door where our wardrobe is stored. If you desire to have 
the keys, they are at your disposal ; or would you rather 
affix seals ? Anything is right to us which ensures safety 
and proves that we ask for nothing unreasonable.” 

The directress was ready to explode with wrath; but 
it helped nothing, the officer took the keys, posted his 
men and departed to render account of his expedition to 
the commandant. On the stairs a second officer met him, 
whom they at once recognised as the general’s adjutant. 
He asked to speak alone with the directress, who con- 
ducted him to her room. Everyone waited the result 
with curiosity, and noted signs of perturbation on her face 
when he departed. To the others he showed himself 
friendly, and chatted with them; but they could learn 
nothing as to the message he had brought. Lach retired 
to his room, and Wilhelm lodged for this night with the 
Melinas, where, after having first discussed many matters, 
he laid him down with puzzled brain and a very anxious 
heart upon the bed which they had hastily prepared for 
him in one corner. 


CHAPTER VII 


In much confusion and embarrassment he flung his 
head hither and thither on the pillows, while sleep 
refused to allay the misery of the situation. The loss of 
his money, the uneasiness of his own relatives, his ancient 
longings and present connections all stood vividly before 
his soul. The opprobrious words of the officer still rang 
in his ears, and he felt it unbearable to be in such society, 
although he could not rightly feel himself offended thereby. 
The dreams of his youth were dispersed like a lovely cloud 
of mist, floating around some barren mountain peak. He 
bewailed both himself, the theatre and the poetic art. 
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“ Ah!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘ would that all the many foolish 
youths who run after this will-o’-the-wisp may grow wise 
from my example, and not allow themselves to be lured 
by this siren from their appointed path in life!” Thus, 
in an alternation of depressing thoughts he passed several 
hours, and might well be compared to a warrior unex- 
pectedly surrounded, along with his company, by an 
enemy. First he ascended a mountain, then reconnoitred 
a valley, and next looked for rescue by way of the river, 
and having found the whole circuit encompassed, began 
to weigh the question of fighting a way through, or of 
surrender, only to reeommence the long process over again. 

He heard a rattling sound in front of the house, and 
concluded that his guests were arriving or departing ; then 
a carriage clattered, boxes were dragged along, but he 
could not tell whether upwards or downwards. In the 
morning Melina, who had risen early and looked after the 
sentries, came to his bedside and cried: ‘“‘ Get up, my 
friend, and examine with me the empty nest! The birds 
have flown, and it is lucky for us that we made provision 
beforehand.” 

Wilhelm was astonished and could not quite understand 
what he meant. In a word, the directress had quietly 
absconded during this night with her precious Bendel. 
They now learned that the commandant had advised her, 
without more ado, to remove the uncouth mortal who had 
become so obnoxious to the public, as he could not other- 
wise guarantee her against anything that might happen, ~ 
and she must be prepared for the mob attacking him on ~ 
the open street and creating a tumult. After all had gone 
to rest, she called the host upstairs, informed him of this 
command and requested post horses and a carriage, that she 
might accompany Mr. Bendel to the next station and then 
return. At first he would not believe her, but, on her 
demand, hurried off to the adjutant, who assured him it was 
quite true. Thereupon, to show that she was serious, she 
paid him some money on account towards Mr. Bendel’s 
bill, reminded him of the guarded cash-box and wardrobe, 
Saying it was natural that she would not leave these 
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behind, especially as she was only taking very little 
clothing with her. 

“‘ My good friend,” said Melina, “‘ this time your usual 
prudence has deserted you, for you will never see her 
again, and the wardrobe and cash, and whatever else there 
may be, belong to this gentleman ”—pointing to Wilhelm 
—" as pledge for cash expenditure. But don’t be uneasy ; 
we will see how best to extricate ourselves from this fix, 
and each help the other to bear his loss.””. There was still 
a large trunk in her room. Melina affirmed that they 
ought to break it open, and would find it stuffed with 
straw and stones; but others. thought differently, and 
they left it standing. 

The news spread with dawning day. The actors, who 
lived partly in the house and partly outside, hurriedly 
came together. They questioned, advised, suggested, 
made proposals and rejected them, each one shouted and 
believed he had found the right solution, yet each had to 
become silent before the shrill opinion of his neighbour. 
A few, seeing the hotel still occupied by soldiers, visited 
the theatre, where they found everything in dreadful con- 
fusion. To most of them Madame de Retti still owed 
their wages. Each asked after the cash-box, after the 
money, and Melina was hugely delighted that he had at 
least rescued a portion. He entreated the rest to calm 
themselves, and to wait and see how matters would be 
arranged. 

He thereupon fetched the notary who had drawn up 
that letter of assignment to Wilhelm. They locked them- 
selves in and debated, then went to the chief magistrate, 
and Wilhelm grew as peevish over the annoyance and 
tediousness of this negotiation, as completely out of 
temper, as probably our readers would also become, were 
we to narrate in detail the winding-up of this bankruptcy. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


TueEtr deliberations and plans were suddenly interrupted 
by the unexpected return of Madame de Retti, who 
vigorously protested against al] that had been done. 

Melina, perceiving herea fresh obstacle, was indignant, 
and when she expressed amazement that they could act 
so promptly without consideration for her, he replied : 
‘“* Madame, you cannot expect us to foresee the venture- 
some steps which your extraordinary spirit may prompt. 
In the present case surely nobody but yourself would have 
been capable of risking such a ride, which must inevitably 
arouse suspicion that you would not come back.” 

“IT forgive you,” she answered, “‘ that you cannot 
sympathise with my heart; that is not everybody’s 
affair.” 

** And I,” retorted Melina, “‘ cannot certainly judge what 
is due to such an object, or what one is capable of doing 
for him.” 

Wilhelm came in just as this strife was becoming bitter, 
and, as the whole affair had become highly offensive to 
him, begged Mr. Melina not to excite himself or introduce 
personalities, but to save as much as possible of the money, 
and not further increase the embarrassment in which they 
all found themselves. “I leave the whole matter,” he 
continued, ‘“‘ in your hands, for I am no longer in a con- 


dition to think or speak another word about it, nor to 


protect my own advantage in the least. I beg of you, 


Madame,” said he, “remember how much I lose; be © 
moderate and reasonable and do not multiply obstacles.” — 
Madame de Retti began to address him with soft words, — 


but Melina provided that he should soon retire. 


To divert his thoughts Wilhelm visited the promenade : 


to look for his friend Herr von C 


, but did not find him. — 


The other officers, whom he knew more or less, stared hard 


at him, gathered around him and then left him standing, 
so that he felt rather than noticed the strangeness of their 
demeanour. Enquiring after Herr von C——, they 
told him with a peculiar tone that he was sick, Wilhelm 
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resolved to visit him, but was turned back from the door. 
They said the gentleman was asleep, but that his sickness 
was not serious. He went for a short walk; but this did 
not suffice. He wanted to find some sympathetic soul 
with whom to converse; and nothing was left but to go 
to Frau von S , who herself, and especially one of her 
sisters, had been active on his behalf. But she also was 
not at home, and he returned with some impatience to his 
hotel. There he found Mr. Melina in high spirits, who 
related the preliminary arrangement he had made, and how 
he hoped by conciliation to effect a settlement, so that the 
matter should at least not come before the courts, and they 
might save the best part of what there was. Wilhelm was 
impatient, and assured him that he would have nothing 
more to do with the business. Thereupon he turned to 
Madame Melina and said: “ I should like to know what 
is the matter with my friend C I hear he is sick, and 
hope it is nothing serious.” 

‘* T was just going to ask you,” answered she, “‘ whether 
you have visited him, for we hear that he has fought a 
duel, and that it was about yourself.” 

“ What ? ” cried Wilhelm, in consternation, ‘‘ how can 
that be possible ? ” 

‘** Some people,” she answered, “ are said to have been 

long jealous of the preference he enjoys in the house of 
Frau von S They have sought all kinds of ways to 
injure and annoy him. Lately they have criticised his 
intimate intercourse with an actor, and said it was indecent 
for him to introduce him into this lady’s house. At this he 
became very hot, and in the duel which ensued upon this 
dispute wounded his opponent somewhat severely, though 
he did not himself escape with a whole skin.” 
- Madame Melina’s cold words were like a thousand 
daggers in Wilhelm’s heart. Hiding his feelings as well as 
possible, he hastened to his chamber, where he gave free 
course to his annoyance, anguish and lamentation. 
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Tus news and the condition to which it reduced him 
were as overwhelming as Mariana’s faithlessness, and as 
insufferable as the letter from his unworthy rival. For the 
second time in his life he had felt im pelledtofollow aninnate 
passion, and been imperceptibly carried along by it, yet 
now found himself thereby landed in such confusion, in so 
agonised and anxious a position, so sharply pressed from 
every side, that he was unable either to resist or to endure 
the anguish inflicted. ‘“‘ What?” he exclaimed, ‘“‘ must 
I from my youth up be gently enticed, tempted and guided, 
in order to fall at last into this snare, which closes so 
disastrously above me?” 

Seizing his pen, he gave free vent to his vehement 
annoyance in a note to his friend von C He begged 
the good man’s forgiveness for having brought him into 
such a dilemma, and could not find words to express his 
own culpability and sorrow. The letter was immediately 
sent off, and the process of retrospection and thought 
began afresh. 

He had never known a grief of this sort; for even the 
first swift despair and lingering silent regrets of a ship- 
wrecked love have about them something delicious, some- 
thing seductive. We yield to them willingly; whereas 
every other sorrow which strikes the soul from outward 
objects is flung aside, and the sooner the better. Moreover 
during this time a more manly strain had unnoticed pene- — 
trated his soul, though in most things he was still quite a — 
youth. He felt more scorn than grief, and while vividly 
conscious of his own faults, it was just this consciousness 
that oppressed him most. In the hope of procuring him- 
self air by voluntary confession, he sat down to write 
Werner a complete narrative couched in his most earnest — 
language, to confess his follies and beg for forgiveness. — 


He ended his letter with the assurance that he would at 


once continue his journey, and attend better to the busi- 

ness in hand. He did not conceal how much money had 

becn wasted, but believed that, after all, it would prove to 
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have been well invested, seeing that he had acquired 
S53 experience which would be of service to his life’s 
end. 

He felt quite relieved, and like one newly born, when he 
had shaken this burden from his breast, and although his 
vexation at the shameful conduct of the public, as this 
appeared to him, often came back upon his heart, yet he 
quickly justified himself, made excuses for himself and 
forgave them everything. And then suddenly the memory 
invaded him anew; he stamped, he ground his teeth, 
tears gushed to his eyes; then he quickly grew ashamed 
and recovered his equanimity. 

*““Is it possible,” ‘said he to himself, ‘‘ that people can 
despise a class of men, who are everywhere made welcome, 
whose talents are praised and encouraged, whose art 
everyone presses to behold and hear and admire and all 
with money in their hands ? What a contradiction! what 
nonsense!’’ Thus excited he walked to and fro, and 
would perhaps never have been wrested from this con- 
dition had not some friend or fortune been able to reach 
him a helping hand. In sealing up his letter he found 
with much annoyance that he had used a sheet of paper 
the last side of which was already written upon. This and 
the very negligent style of the writing induced him to let 
the paper lie, that he might copy it afresh with more care 
next morning, A little later his man of business, Melina, 
entered. This friend’s cheerful face announced something 
good. ‘I have talked things over,” said he, “ with the 
rest of the company, and we have agreed upon a plan, 
which, if you consent to it, will give another aspect to our 
position.” 

“What are your ideas?” asked Wilhelm. 

‘“‘ They have confidence in me,” replied the other, “ that 
I would conduct the management of the theatre with 
prudence and fidelity. The directress sees very well that 
she must retire and follow her lover. I would take over 

the wardrobe on a low valuation, and become your debtor 

for the same. The wooden building, as we have been 

informed, can be readily restored, the public may easily 
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be appeased, we hope for favourable results, and desire 
nothing more earnestly than speedily and entirely to 
satisfy our noble creditor.” : 

When Wilhelm enquired about the ready money which 
was yesterday in hand, he heard with regret that it had 
mostly gone to satisfy the actors, workmen and the land- 
lord. The directress could not quite denude herself, and 
Wilhelm quickly perceived that, for the present at least, 
he would receive back very little of the money advanced. 
He had, however, not reckoned particularly upon it, and 
only planned and hoped to continue his journey with the 
little he had left, and thus reach some place where he 
would not lack either cash or credit. 

When on the following morning Wilhelm re-read the 
letter of yesterday with more calmness and composure, it 
seemed to him exaggerated and too passionate. ‘‘ What 
will Werner think of you,”’ said he, “* for having acted so 
foolishly, and what need is there for you to gossip about 
your own mischance, or to betray a connection which in 
the future may beinjurious ?”’ The letter, therefore, was 
not recopied, but, rather, torn up, and he proposed to 
inform Werner in some more prudent fashion of just what 
he needed to know. A generous, kindly and intelligent 
reply from Herr von C——- confirmed him in these 
thoughts and for the moment consoled him; for his 
spirit soon began to recapitulate afresh the pain and — 
annoyance, to turn them over and over, so as, if possible, — 
to become their master. ; 

Hitherto Mignon had been quite banished from his mind, — 
much as the child strove, as before, to serve him atten- — 
tively. As soon as she noticed that Wilhelm was pre- — 
paring to travel she grew cheerful and extraordinarily 
active. ‘‘ Your box is not big,” she said, “‘a mule can — 
easily carry it.” 

“What, my child ? ” said Wilhelm. ag 

‘“'When we go over the mountains,”’ answered the little — 
one. From the remoteness of service she had gradually 
drawn somewhat nearer to him. When she tucked him 
in at night, or brushed his hair in the morning, it is true — 
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she did not doit very skilfully and took longer than he liked 
to comb out and smooth his hair, yet whenever she noticed 
a spot or speck of dust, she brushed him most carefully. 
Sometimes, as he wrote or read, she stood before him, or 
quietly sat on her stool on the ground. When he glanced 
at her, he fancied he beheld a glowing coal glimmering 
amid ashes. Just now she was merry and active, her 
spirit was in commotion, and she appeared to anticipate 
some pleasant change. It was evident to Wilhelm that 
she expected to go with him, a thought which laid a 
fresh anxiety, like a stone, upon his heart. 


CHAPTER X 


Tae directress had departed without anything being 
said about Mignon, as to who should keep the child 
or provide for her. The company was very busy with its 
new arrangements, and would speedily have completed 
these had not the movement of the greater world also 
engulphed this little town. News of the outbreak of 
war came upon them unexpectedly. The regiment was 
ordered to hold itself ready to march, everything fell into 
dire confusion, and the calmer Muses could not withstand 
the racket. The well-thought-out plan of our new director 
suddenly crumbled to ruins; for the fact could not be 
overlooked that, under such circumstances, little was to 
be earned in a country town, that something else must be 
devised and some other decision formed, if they were not to 
be in danger of suffering want. But the worst of all was 
that the likelihood of the war spreading throughout the 
greater part of Germany, could easily be foreseen, and that 
dramatic art would everywhere be exposed to poverty and 
danger. They knew few companies to which, even under 
more favourable circumstances, they might turn. Finally 
they concluded that their best plan would be to go to 
H. The situation of this town gave promise of quiet, 
and its conditions of a good reception for theatrical art. 
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The company at present playing there had a good name, 
and what was more, Wilhelm knew the director and was 
obliged to go thither on account of business. He could 
therefore both accompany and recommend his friends, 
and reap a double pleasure therefrom. As this idea had 
first occurred to Melina and his wife, it was thought 
advisable to conceal it from the other actors, in order not 
to be overladen with too many people, and to enjoy its 
advantages alone. Wilhelm specially stipulated for this, 
having no desire to travel with a great company. 

While they were busy with their preparations Made- 
moiselle Philina came to him in his room, a young and 
cheerful actress whom we have hitherto not mentioned at 
all, or only in passing. Our friend had often had to endure 
reproaches from Madame Melina for treating this little, 
frivolous figure more kindly, and showing her more 
favour than her behaviour warranted; and it was true 
also that he regarded her with indulgence and a kind of 
deference, although he could neither esteem nor like her. 
From the very earliest times she had lived with incredible 
levity, carelessly devoting every day and night to joy, 
as though it had been her first and last. She confessed 
that she had never felt a fancy for any man, and used to 
say in jest that men were such a monotonous sex one could 
searcely distinguish one from another. Yet she could 
hardly cast her eyes upon any man without his seeking to 
win her favour, and there was hardly any man upon whom 
she did not cast her eyes. She was the best-hearted 
creature in the world, fond of delicacies, loved gay attire, 
and could not live without riding about the country or 
devising some other diversion. Especially charming was 
she when she had a glass of wine in her head. Whoever 
could procure her this gratification was welcome, and 
whenever, which was not often, she had a little spare 
cash, she readily shared it with any wandering knight who 
happened to please her tolerably, and whose strength lay 
not in his purse. In days of plenty nothing seemed good 
enough for her, yet she was soon after content with any- 
thing. To please a generous lover she would wash herself. 
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in milk, wine and sweet-smelling waters, while very soon 
after the common spring did her equal service. She was 
very liberal to the poor and altogether very soft-hearted, 
though not to the woes of a lover, when once she had 
dismissed him. Whatever clothes, ribbons, hoods, hats 
and such like she discarded, she usually threw out of the 
window. Her whole demeanour had something childlike 
and innocent, which lent her fresh charms in the eyes of 
every newcomer. All women were hostile towards her, 
and with good right. Moreover she associated with none, 
and employed in her service first an old adventurer, and 
then a youthful beginner. 

The .reader will know her sufficiently well from this 
outline, so that we need not pile up further details, and 
return therefore to our friend’s amazement at this visit, 
for she had seldom been to see him, and never alone. She 
did not leave him long in uncertainty, but rather gave him 
to see that the projected journey had been betrayed to 
her. She insisted upon going with them, and revealed 
herself as so well-bred, so flattering, so eager, that Wilhelm 
could not refuse her, at least not for the moment. 

When Wilhelm, though with some reluctance, informed 
Madame Melina of this, it gave rise to various debates. 
But ere long the project became more widely known, and 
several others urged their claims, each firmly convinced 
that the company could not fail of a better reception if 
he were among its members. Having once given consent 
to a few and resolved to engage another coach, a third 
carriage was also soon required. Others would cover the 
way on horseback, and at last the box-seats themselves 
were bespoken. Mr. Melina and his friend were con- 
sidered the leaders of this caravan, and the company set 
out on its travels. 


CHAPTER XI 


Many of our readers, who at the end of the last chapter 
were rejoicing that we had finally changed the scene, will 
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be perhaps indignant if we return thither once more to 
mention several matters which occurred before the 
departure. 

Wilhelm’s first interview with Herr von C after his 
mishap, and which he had much dreaded, passed off 
easily and without offence, and to the regret of both 
friends, now proved to be their last. Nothing was said of 
what had occurred. ‘‘ My good friend,”’ exclaimed Herr 
von C as soon as he saw him, “‘ you see me on the 
point of hastening to a scene of action where serious plays 
are produced, where each man only acts his part once, and 
whence no one who has ended his fifth act can ever 
return.” 

‘*“ You make a great mistake, Sir,’’ answered Wilhelm, 
‘*in comparing the vast spaciousness of these free and 
manly deeds to the narrow limits of our childish games ! 
How happy are you, whom Fortune conducts to places 
where the whole man can put forth his best powers, where 
all that he has become during life and for which he has 
trained himself, can in a single moment become effective 
and manifest itself in its highest glory. How I look 
forward to rejoicing in my narrower circle when Fame 
shall carry your name to my ears, and assure me at the 
same time that fortune has fought on the same side as 
merit ! ”’ 

** I expect, my friend,” replied Herr von C——, “ that 
my career will have a much quieter and more insignificant 
end, and am well content that it should be so. You are 
perhaps right in not permitting me to compare what we 
encounter, what we undertake, to a tragedy, for it is 
really far more serious, and the smallest thing that 
happens can be seen. The dear, good, idle spectator 
views the perilous tumult from afar, in which, as in the 
common world, the noblest deeds are wrought for oblivion, 
wrought in secret or beneath the cover of night, of smoke 
and dust; while the few, favoured by unreasonable 
fortune, gather up and carry away the glory which 
belongs to the many. It is a game of chance; and you 


know, my friend, how little distinction this makes between _ 
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noble and ignoble men, between the intelligent and fools, 
between the valiant and the cowardly.” 

** What,” cried Wilhelm, “‘ and your whole soul does not 
glow to distinguish yourself ; you are not carried away by 
impetuous ambition to leave your deeds, your name, as a 
pattern for the after-world ? ” 

** By no means, friend,’ answered the other, ‘ I am 
accustomed to do my duty in my calling and at the place 
where I am set. I shall continue to do my duty, and 
calmly await the rest. If thereby I go before the officers 
and soldiers of my company with such an example that 
they can perform the work assigned them with more firm- 
ness, courage and sureness, and if I fall like a brave man, 
and none but these know it, or at least that my regiment 
be informed of it, I shall have done more than many a man 
whose name, through some chance, of no advantage to his 
people, is proclaimed in all the newspapers. Believe me, 
Fame is an impotent goddess, as fickle as the wind, and 
follows hard after Chance. We assign her a hundred 
tongues, but if we multiplied them to millions, she would 
not be able to proclaim a millionth part of the good which 
is daily performed in secret among all classes of men; and 
if she announced it all, who would pay attention ? To her 
distracted vision only the coarsest favouritisms of fortune, 
only the harshest assaults of evil are perceptible; and 
what advantage has the hero over others, that he should 
become the most famous among the famous? None 
beyond what the basest of the mob can see and compre- 
hend—he has put his enemy to flight, or trodden him under 
foot. Possibly another, perhaps even the same man, has 
at other times overcome far more dangerous foes, has 
exhibited more greatness of spirit, more strength of soul, 
more heroism; yet who observed it, or was capable of 
observing it?” 

‘“‘- You know the world longer and better than I do,” 
answered Wilhelm, ‘“‘and I myself have no reason to 
expect the best from it. Yet what you say is so entirely 
contrary to all the ideas of youth, and to all our desires, 
that I cannot quite resign myself to give it my assent, but 
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am rather inclined to assign a larger share therein to a 
certain hypochondriac quality of your character than may 
perhaps be due thereto.” 

Herr von C smiled and replied: ‘* I should not like 
to infect you, and our time is too short to discuss the 
matter thoroughly. Only one thing I would ask you as a 
dramatic writer to note, and this you may accept as a rule, 
though indeed we have long been at one on the point: 
Learn from this that one should only employ for the public 
clearly visible, strong, homely and well defined character- 
istics; that the finer, more intimate and more cordial 
produce less effect than one imagines, especially when 
one would make an impression on the multitude, which 
in the end it always is that pays.” 

At this point they were obliged to part, saw each other 
again some days later for a few words, and then dis- 
appeared from each other’s ken without ever really saying 
goodbye. 


CHAPTER XII 


WILHELM sat in the same carriage with Mignon, Mrs. 
Melina and her husband. As the latter could not well 
endure driving, he soon had to get out and beg a horse 
from someone. The sharp-witted Philina soon noted this 
change, and begged for the vacant place, which they could 
not well refuse, and she had scarcely been admitted than 
she began in her usual way to make up to Wilhelm, the 
solitary man in the company, and soon managed to attract 
his attention. She sang several songs very prettily, and 
they discoursed on all kinds of subjects suitable for 
dramatic handling. This favourite topic brought the 
young poet into the best of humours, and out of the wealth 
of his living store of images, he composed a whole play 
for them, with its several acts and scenes, its sub-divisions, 
characters and complications, yea, even the decoration was 
not forgotten. It was thought well to interweave a few 
airs and songs; they composed the poetry on the spot, and 
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Philina, who entered into everything, fitted them at once 
to well-known melodies and sang them off-hand. Wilhelm, 
in his merriest and happiest humour, continued the game, 
now seriously, now in jest, and almost forgot his graver lady 
friend and his darling child in lively intercourse with the 
light-hearted creature. Philina had to-day one of her 
good days, a very good day, and knew how to entertain 
him with all sorts of raillery, so that he felt more contented 
than he had done for many a long day. 

After several days’ travelling they reached a small place 
where they were compelled to remain quietly, because the 
district was not safe, and the neighbourhood overrun with 
bands of free corps. Against their will they had to herd 
together in an hotel. Several had to share one room as 
well as they could, only Philina, who had conspired with 
our hero, made shift with a little closet on the upper land- 
ing, so as to be alone and undisturbed. 

On Madame Melina’s suggestion Wilhelm had taken 
possession of a nice room opening on the stairs. Ever 
since that cruel discovery tore him from the arms of 
Mariana he had taken an oath to guard against this heart- 
breaking snare, to avoid the faithless sex and shut up his 
pangs, his inclinations, his sweet longings within his own 
breast. The conscientiousness with which he had observed 
his vow supplied an inward secret nourishment to his 
whole nature, and as his heart could not remain without 
sympathy, some interchange of loving thought became 
a painful necessity to his whole being. He went about as 
though encompassed by his first youthful haze, his eyes 
dwelt with joy on every charming object, and never had 
his judgement on an amiable figure been more tolerant. 
How dangerous to him in such a situation was this way- 
ward girl can be easily understood, and we surely need not 
say any more to excuse somewhat to our lady readers the 
sort of fancy which, all unconsciously, he began to feel for 
her, being assured that the men have long since pronounced 
his absolution. 

Hardly were they arrived and in some degree settled, 
than, during a walk, Madame Melina took him seriously to 
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task respecting these sentiments, which as yet he had not 
noticed in himself. He swore vehemently, and could well 
swear, that nothing was further from his thoughts than to 
attach himself to this girl, with whose entire conduct he 
was so familiar. Therefore, as well as he could he tried 
to excuse his friendly and civil behaviour towards her, 
though without in any way satisfying Madame Melina. 

On returning home they found her husband also in the 
worst of humours, He had enquired high and low to see 
whether there were any chance of continuing their journey; 
everybody had dissuaded him with the best of reasons. 
The armies were not very far apart, and a battle might be 
expected in the very district they wished to traverse, and 
there was nothing for them but to remain, a necessity 
almost as dangerous as to proceed. 

The general fund, which Mr. Melina administered, and 
which consisted really of the rescued gleanings of Wilhelm’s 
cash, began more and more to reveal the bottom of the 
box, for out of it their travelling expenses and the main- 
tenance of a part of the company had to be met. Others, 
who had a little left and had undertaken to board them- 
selves, lived carelessly, and beginning soon to feel the 
pinch of need, came where they thought there was still 
some money, borrowed and wanted to borrow. 

** We shall soon have to go a-begging ! ”’ cried Melina. 

“Don’t be discouraged,” replied Wilhelm. ‘A way 
will soon show itself.” 

‘* Tf only we were alone and had not weighted ourselves 
with the burden of so many people!” cried the other. 

‘* My last farthing is at your disposal,” answered Wil- 
helm. “ As long as we are together I will have nothing of 
my own.” 

‘We shall only hunger a few days later,”’ said Melina, 
** and who will then deliver us out of this nest ?”’ To this 
the other knew not what to reply. 

At table Melina vented his bad temper also upon the 
rest, for they ate together, and was only interrupted by the 
enquiry of the host, who announced a harper. ‘“‘ You will — 
be sure,” said he, “ to enjoy his music and his songs. No 
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one who has heard him can help admiring him and giving 
him a trifle.” 

** Send him away,” answered Melina. ‘I am not in the 
humour to listen to a hurdy-gurdy ;_ and besides we have 
singers among ourselves who would gladly earn something.” 
These words he accompanied with a spiteful side-glance at 
Philina. 

She quite understood its meaning and was inwardly 
vexed, but, not to betray her annoyance, turned to 
Wilhelm: “‘ Ought we not to hear the man? ”’ said she. 
** We shall surely perish of ennui, and I for one will gladly 
give something.” 

Wilhelm was on. the point of responding, and the strife 
would soon have become general, had he not at the 
moment risen to greet the man as he entered, and to bid 
him come forward. The figure of this singular guest filled 
the whole company with astonishment, and he had already 
taken a seat before anyone had the heart to question him 
or raise objection. A bald crown, surrounded by a few 
grey hairs, large blue eyes, which looked out from beneath 
long white eyebrows, a well-formed nose, to which was 
adjoined a white and moderate beard, all presented a 
strange vision to the company. A long, dark-coloured 
garment covered his slender body from the neck to the 
feet. Taking up his harp, he commenced a prelude. The 
agreeable tones which he extracted from his instrument, 
the cheerful, tender melodies which rang from its strings 
soon put the company into the best of humours. 

“* You sing as well, old man! ”’ said Philina. 

** Give us something to delight our minds,” said Wil- 
helm; ‘for as I am no judge of music, these melodies, 
runs and flourishes are to my ear only what so many gay 
paper-cuttings and waving feathers, driven along by the 
wind, would be to my eye; whereas song soars alive 
into the air, like a butterfly or a lovely bird, and stirs 
both heart and soul to soar with it.” 

The old man looked at Wilhelm, then towards heaven, 
struck a few notes from the harp and began his song. Its 
subject was the praise of song; it extolled the bliss of 
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the singer and charged men to pay him honour. He 
delivered it with much life and truth, so that it seemed as 
though he had that very moment composed it for 
this occasion, and Wilhelm could scarcely restrain from 
falling on his neck; nothing but shyness in presence of 
the company kept him on his seat. He feared to provoke 
loud laughter by embracing a stranger with rapture. 
Among the rest opinions were divided as to whether the 
man were a parson ora Jew. They enquired eagerly as to 
the author of the song, to which he gave no definite answer, 
but assured them he had many more of the sort, and hoped 
that they might please the company. They had grown 
cheerful and merry, chattered among themselves and 
jested, whereon he began most wittily to sing the praise of 
life. With seductive tones he extolled concord and social 
courtesy; while, as he sang of hateful reserve, short- 
sighted enmity and perilous discord, his song grew cold, 
harsh and discordant, so that every heart was glad to cast 
off these oppressive husks when, borne aloft on the pinions 
of a penetrating melody, he sang the glory of the peace- 
maker and the bliss of souls restored to each other’s love. 

Wilhelm felt like one newly born. Without being 
conscious of it, his unpleasant situation had limed him 
feather by feather, and so ensnared and restricted him 
that, without rightly knowing or understanding how, he felt 
himself captive. But now the spirit of this old man had 
enkindled his soul afresh. It seemed as though a storm 
of wind had scattered every cloud, and just as the first 
gleam of sunshine after a long period of gloomy weather 
suddenly restores a whole countryside to the ancient rights 
of lovely days, so was it in his heart, which seemed blest 
once more by unencumbered freedom. He lost sight of 
where and who he was, every object grew ennobled before 
him, and, seized once more by his former happy folly, he 
exclaimed: ‘* Whoever you be, who come to us as a help- 
ful guardian spirit, with blessing and quickening voice, 
accept my homage and my thanks! Be assured that 
we all admire you, and trust in us if ever you be in 
want!” 
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The old man kept silence, let his fingers glide over the 
Strings, smote them more sharply and sang : 


“** What is it from the bridge I hear, 
Before the portal sounding ? 
The song repeat within our ear, 
Through lofty halls rebounding! ’ 
Thus speaks the King; the page-boy flies ; 
The boy returns, the King replies: 
‘Quick! bring the old man hither!’ 


*** My greeting to each noble lord, 

My homage, dames, I render! 
Celestial glories! orb on orb! 

Who tells your peerless splendour ? 
*Mid such array of pomp sublime 
Shut eyelids; for is here no time 

In wonderment to revel.’ 


‘‘The minstrel closing then his eye, 
The ringing note upraises : 
Thrills every knight with courage high, 
To earth each beauty gazes. 
The King, enraptured with the lay, 
Bids fetch, in honour of his play, 
A golden chain as guerdon. 


**«'To me give thou no chain of gold; 
The chain give to the knightly, 
Before whose countenances bold 
Foes’ lances splinter lightly. 
Or give it to thy Chancellor there, 
That he the golden burden bear, 
To add to other burdens. 


‘«¢*T sing as larks and thrushes sing, 

Where trees wear verdant raiment ; 

The songs which from my bosom ring 
For me are ample payment ; 

Yet, if I may, one boon Id ask: 

A draught of wine from eldest cask, 
In golden goblet sparkling.’ 
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“He raised it up, he drain’d it dry: 
‘O draught of sweetest savour! 
Happy the house, exalted high, 
Where such a cup’s small favour! 
If well ye fare, remember me, 
And give God thanks as heartily 
As for this drink I thank ye.’”’ 


CHAPTER XIII 


WHEN the minstrel, having finished his song, seized a 
glass of wine which stood ready for him, turned with 
friendly countenance towards his benefactors and drank 
it up, there arose a general rejoicing inthe company. They 
clapped and cried out a hope that this glass might prove 
to his health and the strengthening of his ancient limbs ! 
He then sang them a few romances, and stirred the com- 
pany to still further hilarity. 

**Do you know the song, old man,” cried Philina: 
*** The shepherd deck’d himself for dance ?’ ” 

“‘ T used to manage it once,” said he, “‘ but do not know 
it now. Will you act the shepherdess ? ” 

“With all my heart,” she exclaimed. “I have long 
wanted to find someone with whom I could sing it again. 
Only do not get mixed up in the comical rolling syllables 
of the refrain.”” She stood up and jokingly seated herself 
beside him on the ground. 

As the song is far from being reputable, we cannot give 
it to our readers, and as it really ought to be sung by a pair 
of gesticulating dancers, it lost something of its force in 
this rendering. Nevertheless, it was greeted with the 
utmost applause, and the smart, humorous tricks, the 
skilful turns and pretty gestures with which Philina 
brought out the equivocal situations, while appearing to 
wish to hide them, found favour with all, and even in 
Wilhelm’s eyes. The company was quite enraptured ; 
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but as our friend had long been familiar with the evil con- 
sequences of their merriment, he endeavoured to break up, 
pressed something into the old man’s hand for his trouble, 
to which the others added something; they then bade 
him go to rest, promising themselves renewed pleasure 
from his skill for the next evening. 

When he had gone, Wilhelm said to Philina: ‘“ I cannot 
exactly commend the morality of your love-song ;_ but if 
you had only produced something agreeable and proper 
on the stage with the same naiveté, you would have excited 
admiration and risen to the first rank of actresses. Truly 
this man puts us all to shame! Did you notice how 
correct was the dramatic expression of his romances ? 
Truly there is more impersonation in his singing than in 
our people on the stage. One might consider the presenta- 
tion of many plays as mere narrative, and attribute to his 
poetic narratives a sentient presence.” : 

** He shamed us also in another point,”’ cried Melina, as 
the rest remained silent, “‘ and indeed a most important. 
point; the excellence of his talent shows itself in the 
profit he extracts from it. He has moved us, who in eight 
days will perhaps not know where to turn for a meal, to 
share our meal with him. With a simple song he knows 
how to tempt from our pockets the money we so greatly 
need to reach the place of our destination. I have con- 
tributed a few groschen myself with a mixture of pleasure 
and reluctance; but, by heaven! I mean to win this fee 
—and you will not be offended with me—to win it back 
again with interest out of others.” 

** We are heartily agreed!’ cried some; “ we will help 
you if you will find us a chance.” 

‘* Chances we may find everywhere,” said Melina, “ only 
one must not be too particular. In the townhall here 
there is a large ante-chamber, on which I was speculating 
this morning early. If the fire-bucket were only hung out 
of the way, and a few old fittings and partitions put on one 
side, there would be room enough for stage and pit. I 
have looked out the hooks and beams upon which a troupe 
of rope dancers last year hung their cords and cuban 
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“You surely would not try to catch the public here with 
such rubbish for the sake of a few pfennige?”’ said 
Wilhelm. 

‘‘ With your permission I certainly shall!” answered 
Melina impetuously, ‘‘ for we cannot play the magnani- 
mous fool for ever, and like young dandies consume both 
our capital and interest !” 

Our friend felt the words stick in his mouth, for in these 
unthankful reproaches he heard himself and his generosity 
sorely wounded, after having been drawn upon to support 
this entire crew for half a year. He viewed the mean- 
spirited director with contemptuous eyes and cried to him, 
as he opened the door: ‘‘ Do what you like; I will seek 
means to proceed on my journey as soon as possible, and 
leave you to your own wisdom.” 

Having said it, he hastened downstairs and seated him- 
self on a stone bench which stood before the door. 

Scarcely had he taken his seat, oppressed with moody 
thoughts, than Philina sauntered singing out by the door 
and sat down by—one might almost say upon—him, so 
close did she come, leaned upon his shoulder, toyed with 
his curls, stroked him, and spoke the softest words 


imaginable: ‘“‘ He must stay and not forsake her so 


soon.” 

Finally, when he tried to put her off, she flung her arm 
around his neck and kissed him with all the fondness of 
desire. 


“Are you mad, Philina?” said Wilhelm, trying to — 


break loose, ‘“‘to make a public street the scene of such 


caresses, which I in no sense deserve? Let me go! I 


cannot and will not stay.” 
** And I will hold you fast,” said she, “‘ and will keep on 


kissing you here on the open street until you promise me. 


I could kill myself with laughing,” she continued. ‘‘ After 
all this intimacy folks will certainly consider me your wife, 


and every married man who sees or hears of so charming a 
scene will praise me to his own wife as a pattern of childlike © 


and simple tenderness.” As a few people happened to be 
passing, she caressed him with increased ardour, and.he, 
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in order to provoke no scandal, was compelled to act the 
long-suffering husband. 

As soon as the people had moved a little way on she 
burst into unrestrained laughter, and then, out of sheer 
wantonness, committed all kinds of frolicsome impro- 
prieties. At last he was obliged to promise to remain 
to-day, to-morrow and even a third day. 

“You are a regular stick!’ she thereupon exclaimed, 
giving him a push and quitting his side. ‘ Truly I have 
never had to expend so much tenderness in vain upon the 
oldest and hardest.” She rose with some reluctance, and 
moved laughing towards the house. ‘I believe this is 
just why I am so infatuated about you,” she exclaimed. 
“I will go and fetch my knitting, that I may have some- 
thing to do.” 

But this time she did him an injustice. For in spite of 
his efforts to hold back from her, yet it is probable that had 
an arbour encompassed them with privacy at this moment, 
her caresses would not have gone unrequited. 

** Do you remember whether I brought my knitting with 
me to table ? ” she enquired. 

** IT saw nothing,”’ said he in reply. 

‘“* Then it will be in my room.” And she departed into 
the house, after casting him another glance. He felt no 
inclination to follow, but rather repulsion and annoyance 
at her behaviour; yet he stood up from the bench to go 
after her, without rightly knowing what he did. 

Just as he was entering the door a boy stopped him, who 
had come down the street with a bundle upon his back 
slung on a stick. To judge by the powder which be- 
sprinkled his coat, one would have taken him for a 
travelling wig-maker. With frank, confident and lively 
forwardness he asked Wilhelm: ‘‘ Can you tell me if a 
company of comedians is lodging here ? ” 

‘‘ There are a few actors living here,”’ replied he. 

The host happening to approach, the youth continued : 
‘ There must surely be a Mademoiselle among them called 
Philina; is she at home? ” 

‘¢ Oh, yes,” said the host. “‘ Above on the second floor, 
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at the end of the passage, you will find her room. I have 
just now seen her go up.” 

The stranger heard this with great blue eyes, which 
flashed with gladness, and, without further lingering, was 
upstairs in a few steps. 

A secret annoyance sprang up in Wilhelm’s bosom, and 
he was in two minds whether to follow him or not. A 
horseman, however, who drew rein before the hotel, caught 
his attention by his fine appearance and almost defiant 
mien, and held him back upon the threshold, especially as 
the landlord greeted him with an air of familiar friendship, 
holding out his hand and asking: “ Ah! Herr Stall- 
meister, what is it brings you to see us again ? ” 

““T only want a feed for my horse,” answered the 
stranger. ‘‘ I must go on at once to the estate to have 
everything prepared as quickly as possible; the Count is 
coming to-morrow with his lady, and they will reside there 
for a time in order to entertain Prince von with due 
splendour, as he will probably fix his headquarters in this 
district.” 

‘“‘ It is a pity you cannot stay with us,” replied the host, 
*‘ we have good company.” 

A groom who now galloped up took away the Stall- 
meister’s horse. He conversed in low tones with the host, 
cast a side-glance at Wilhelm, and the latter, noticing that 
he was the topic of conversation, went away and ascended 
the stairs in very low spirits. 

On arriving above, Madame Melina took him in hand, | 
spoke to him and endeavoured to show that her husband | 
had not been so very wrong. He was angry and would 
listen to no reasons, and indeed was quite glad to find an 
excuse for his bad humour. Madame Melina, unaccus- 
tomed to bad temper in him, was exceedingly astonished. 
““T see that I have lost your friendship,” she exclaimed, 
and retired to her room. He did not follow, as he was | 
accustomed to do when any slight discord arose between 
them, which he was inclined to make good. ; 

In his room he found Mignon busy writing. The child 
had for some time taken immense pains to write out all she — 
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had learned by heart, and begged her fatherly friend to 
correct what she wrote and help her to acquire a good style 
of calligraphy. She was indefatigable, and in a few weeks 
had made much progress. When Wilhelm was quietly 
disposed she gave him much joy ;_ but on this occasion he 
took little notice of what she showed him, at which she was 
greatly cast down, for she believed she had done her work 
very well, and looked for praise. 

After spending a short time in the corridor to see if he 
could not discover something of Philina and her young 
adventurer, Wilhelm’s restlessness drove him to seek out 
the old man, whose harp, he hoped, might exorcise the evil 
spirits. On enquiring after the man, he was directed to a 
poor inn in a distant quarter of the town, where he had to 
climb the stairs to the garret, whence, as he ascended, the 
sweet tones of a harp floated down to meet him. They 
were heart-melting, plaintive tones, accompanied by a 
melancholy and disconsolate song. He crept to the door, 
and as it was a kind of fantasia, which the good old man 
continually repeated almost to the same words, the 
listener, after brief attention, was able to understand 
something like the following : 


** Who never ate his bread with tears, 
Nor all night long in anguish cowers 
Upon his bed, sore rack’d with fears, 
He knows ye not, ye Heavenly Powers! 


“Ye lead us on through life again, 
Ye bring the poor into dependence 
Through guilt, then leave him to his pain: 
For guilt on earth takes ever vengeance.” 


The doleful lament sank deep into the soul of the 
‘listener. It seemed to him as though sometimes the old 
man were hindered by tears from proceeding. At such 
moments the strings sounded alone, until the voice in soft 
and broken accents once more mingled with their melody. 
Wilhelm leaned against the doorpost in deep emotion of 
This unknown man’s sorrow opened his heart, he 


soul. 
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could not withhold sympathy, and did not even attempt 
to restrain the tears which the old man’s tender lament 
drew from his eyes. All the sorrows which oppressed his 
own soul melted away; he yielded to his feelings, pushed 
open the chamber-door and stood before the old man, 
who had to content himself with a seat upon a miser- 

able bed, the sole piece of furniture in his wretched 
lodging. 

‘* What emotions have you not quickened within me, 
good old man!” he exclaimed. “ All that stagnated in 
my heart you have set afresh in motion. Do not let me 
disturb you, but proceed, while assuaging your own 
sorrows, to make a friend happy as well.” 

The old man wanted to rise and say something, but 
Wilhelm would not permit him, for he had noticed at noon 
that the man talked unwillingly; he therefore seated 
himself beside him on the old straw sack. The old man 
dried his tears and began to smile kindly. ‘‘ How did you 
come here? I intended to wait upon you again this 
evening.” 

“* We are quieter here,” answered Wilhelm. ‘‘ Sing me 
something, whatever you will, which accords with the 
state of your own mind, and act precisely as though I were 
not here, for it seems to me you cannot go wrong to-day. 
I consider you very happy to be able to occupy and enter- 
tain yourself so pleasantly in solitude, and, being every- 
where a stranger, to find the most agreeable society within 
your own heart.” 

The old man glanced at his strings and, after a gentle 
prelude, chimed in and sang: 


“ Himself to Solitude who gives, 
Ah! he is soon alone; 
Each loves his love, each being lives, 
And leaves him to his moan. 
Yea! leave me to my grief! 
If for a moment brief 
Alone I groan, 
Then am I not alone. 
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* The lover seeks with footstep light 

His Friend: is she alone? 

Thus overtakes by day and night 
Me, lonely one, my moan, 

Me, lonely one, my grief. 

Ah! in the grave beneath, 

When lonely I am prone, 

*T will leave me then alone!” 


We should have to be far too diffuse, and even then not 
be able to convey the charm of the singular interview 
which our friend held with this romantic stranger. To 
everything which the youth uttered the old man replied 
with the most perfect accord in melodies which stimulated 
every kindred sentiment and opened a wide field of thought. 
Whoever has attended a meeting of Herrenhuters or other 
pious people, who edify each other in their peculiar manner, 
will be able to form an idea of this scene. He will remem- 
ber how the liturgus or leader manages to interweave part 
of a song with his address, which elevates the soul to the 
point whence he desires that it should take its flight ; how 
he soon after adds a verse from another song in a fresh 
melody, and to this links on yet a third, which also brings 
with it the related ideas of the passage whence it is taken, 
and by the new association becomes fresh and yet 
individual, as though created for the moment; whereby 
then from a perfectly familiar circle of ideas, taken from 
hymns and sayings, which have much in common, these 
peculiar Societies appropriate what they need, and are 
thereby quickened, strengthened and refreshed. Thus did 
the old man edify his guest by setting in circulation his 
nearer sensations as well as his more distant ones, both the 
developing and the slumbering, the pleasant and the pain- 
ful, whereby our friend was transported into a condition 
vastly different from his previous depressed and pitiable 
existence. A consciousness of the nobility of his being, of 
the loftiness of his destiny, a sympathetic longing to create 
the good and great among men became afresh revived 
within him. While praising the old man, he also envied 
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him the power to produce this feeling in his soul, and asked 
nothing better than to make common cause with him 
for the betterment and instruction of the world. His old 
ideas of hope and assurance, which he had devoted to the 
theatre, became again active, and with incredible speed he 
conjoined to them the highest also, so that any sensible 
man, looking just then into his brain, must surely have held 
him for mad. When night compelled him to depart, he 
quitted the miserable chamber with the utmost reluctance, 
and had never felt so undecided as to what he would or 
ought to do as during the walk back to his room, 

Hardly had he reached the house than the landlord in- 
formed him in confidence that Mamsell Philina had effected 
a conquest of the Count’s Stallmeister. On completing his 
errand to the estate the latter had hurried back in great haste, 
ordered supper and was now upstairs with her, and seemed 
as though he intended to remain for the night. To hide 
his annoyance Wilhelm went to his room ; when suddenly a 
dreadful cry arose in the house. He heard a youthful voice, 
in loud anger and threatenings, interrupted the while by 
immoderate weeping and crying. Then he heard the person 
whence these sounds proceeded hurry downstairs past his 
room to the courtyard. Attracted by curiosity, he found 
the young apprentice who had asked so eagerly for Mam- 
sell Philina that day. The lad wept, ground his teeth, 
stamped and shook his fists and seemed quite beside him- 
self with wrath and vexation. Mignon stood opposite to 
him for a while gazing at him with amazement, while the 
host in some sort explained the phenomenon, The boy 
had been rendered quite merry and gay by Philina’s 
reception, and sang and danced about until the time when 
the Stallmeister came back, when he began at once to 
exhibit annoyance, to slam the doors and run up and down 
stairs. Philina had ordered him to wait upon them at 
table this evening, at which he promptly evinced dis- 
content. Moreover, instead of placing a dish of ragout 
upon the table, he had upset it between Mademoiselle and 
her guest, who sat pretty close, whereupon the Stall- 
meister gave hima brace of sound smacks on the ear and 
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flung him out of the room. He, the host, had just helped 
to cleanse their persons, and could not find words to 
describe the mess they had been in. On hearing this the 
lad broke into loud laughter, tears the while running down 
his cheeks, and seemed to be heartily glad, until the insult 
inflicted upon him by the stronger man recurred to him, 
at which he began afresh to howl and threaten. Wilhelm, 
to whom all this was doubly and trebly vexatious, hastened 
to his room, and for very tedium and dejection went early 
to bed. 

His unquiet sleep was interrupted by a noise, which, as 
he was already over-excited, almost frightened him. On 
the main corridor he heard a sound as of someone drinking, 
accompanied by quite unnatural groans, which alter- 
nated with a mysterious rattle and slight rumbling. He 
could compare the sounds to nothing known; curiosity 
prompted him to get up, while a shiver of fear kept him 
in bed. His jealous imagination, which hovered round 
Philina’s door, followed the ghost thus far, and he fancied 
he could hear it stop in the corner not far from that 
beauty’s chamber ;_ when suddenly a loud and penetrating 
scream startled him and mechanically lifted him out of 
bed. Immediately after came a tremendous bumping, as 
though a man were tumbling down a steep staircase, 
followed shortly by a still heavier crash, as though another 
tumbled after him, and both came to lie opposite his own 
door, Opening it, he beheld by the light of a glass lamp 
suspended above it a most singular group, or rather 
cluster, as we might call it. Enveloped in a great white 
linen sheet lay two men, one over the other, on the ground, 
who scuffled and thumped each other with all their might, 
one of whom just then managed to get the other beneath 
him and proceeded to batter him vigorously with his fists. 
Wilhelm had hardly cast enquiring eyes on these figures 
than Philina appeared above on the stairs, a nocturnal 
apparition of wondrous disorder, bearing a light, which 
burned but dismally for lack of snuffing. As soon as she 
perceived the two combatants, and Wilhelm standing 
beside them, she uttered a loud ery, placed her light on the 
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ground and fled back to her room. Meanwhile the vic- 
torious ghost continued smiting with furious ardour, until 
at last Wilhelm interfered and parted them. Picture his 
amazement when in the victor, whom he dragged away, he 
recognised the blonde-haired arrival of yesterday after- 
noon, and in the vanquished, who quickly sprang to his 
feet, the Count’s Stallmeister. Neither of them presented 
a very reputable sight when the linen cloth fell off. The 
strife seemed on the point of being renewed with vigour, 
when Wilhelm quickly thrust the lad into his own room, 
and requested the other, who stood with dreadful threaten- 
ings and curses before him, to calm himself until to-morrow 
early, and then demand or give satisfaction, as the cireum- 
stances might demand or warrant. These pacific speeches 
would have done little good, had not the enraged man 
begun to feel the pain caused by his fall. He therefore 
limped away with the host, whom the noise had brought 
hurriedly to the spot, while Wilhelm took possession of the 
light to illuminate his new guest, and seek an explanation 
of this wonderful occurrence. 


CHAPTER XIV 


WHEN Wilhelm entered the lad skipped about the bed- 
room like an insane Bacchant;_ kicked out his legs, flung 
back his head, waved his arms about and exulted with 
every extravagance of joy. He triumphed in the victory 
he had won, in the vengeance he had taken and in the 
pleasure he had disturbed, and Wilhelm had to defer the 
questions he wished to put until these paroxysms were 
over. 

But the young man’s position in the matter was easily 
guessed, and in relating his story he told Wilhelm nothing 
unexpected, which was briefly as follows: In the absence 
of an apprentice he, as learner, had once been sent to 
dress Philina’s hair; she attracted him to her, and he 
became a sort of servant, until at last in a fit of jealousy 
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he had quarrelled with her and run away. But his passion 
gave him no peace, so that he continually sought her out 
again. Thrice already he had changed the place of his 
abode on her account, and although he had promised and 
sworn to leave her alone, yet whenever she was absent he 
could find no rest or quiet; she must verily have bewitched 
him. But now he would have nothing more to do with 
her. During this narration he became quite weak, wept 
unrestrainedly, cast himself on the ground and exhibited 
extravagant sorrow. Wilhelm believed the whole story 
as recounted to him, although eventually it was found that 
he had not adhered exactly to the truth. But he told his 
tale so well, with such an air of sincerity, and knew how to 
give such lustre to what he had really felt and what had 
really happened, that omissions were concealed, and 
probability became certainty. It happened in this case 
with our friend as with the readers of those writings in 
which either art or chance, truth or lies, move at random 
one among the other, so that the wisest are hard put to it 
to decide whether to accept one with the other, or to reject 
the lot. Towards morning the idea struck our juvenile 
adventurer that the Stallmeister would hardly let the 
matter rest where it was, and that in any case he would 
come off second best. He therefore quietly packed his 
bundle, commended himself to Wilhelm and took his 
departure. 

The morning passed in expectation of the noble com- 
pany, who though only intending to descend at the hotel 
for a moment, yet occupied, as is usual, the attention and 
curiosity of all the guests. It was known concerning the 
Count that he was a man of extensive knowledge and high 
breeding. He had travelled much, and it was said that 
he had a decided taste for all antiquities. The few 
peculiarities related of him were of slight importance, 
while of the amiability of his consort no one could say 
enough. Of course everybody had dressed himself as 
smartly as possible and sought out the position from which 
he would see them go past. As they drove up in an 
English carriage piled high ae luggage, and from which 
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two servants jumped down, Philina, according to her habit, 
was the first to hand, and posted herself in the doorway. 

‘“‘ Who is she?’ enquired the Countess in entering. 

‘“‘ An actress, your Excellence,”’ was the answer, while 
the artful rogue bowed low with grave and demure 
countenance and kissed the lady’s robe. Her husband, 
on hearing the same concerning the other people standing 
around, enquired where they had last stayed, how many 
they were and who was their director. 

‘“‘ If they had only been French,” he remarked to the 
Countess, ‘‘ we might have provided an unexpected 
pleasure for the Prince, and let him taste his favourite 
amusement among us.” 

‘“ That is not impossible,” said the lady; “if these 
people are fairly skilful; it would at least be something, 
and our Secretary would assist them.” 

They retired to their room, and the watchful Melina 
presented himself on the stairs above as director. 

‘Let him call his people together,” said the Count, 
‘*‘ that I may see what they are like, and introduce them. 
Bring me also a list of the pieces they can play.” 

With a profound bow Melina hastened away, and in a 
short time his little band stood arrayed before the Count 
in his room. They pressed before and behind each other, 
some advancing awkwardly from over-anxiety to please, 
and others doing no better, because of the giddiness of 
their manners. To the Countess, who was extraordinarily 


gracious and kind, the women showed great respect; the | 


Count meanwhile mustering the troupe. He made each 
one tell what sort of parts he usually played, let him recite 
something, on which he expressed his opinion to Melina, 
who received every word with the utmost deference. He 
told each one what to cultivate especially, in what respects 
to improve his figure and action, explained lucidly the 
points in which Germans always fell short, and displayed 
such extraordinary knowledge that all stood in extreme 
humility in presence of so exalted and enlightened a 
connoisseur and patron, scarce daring to breathe. 

““ Who is the man in the corner there?” asked the 
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Count, glancing towards the door and noticing one who 
had not been presented to him. Whereupon a lean figure 
in torn coat and shabby wig, who had so far kept himself 
concealed, was compelled to advance. This man, other- 
wise of no importance, usually played the pedant, the 
schoolmaster or poet, and was generally obliged to accept 
the roles in which a beating had to be endured, or someone 
was to be drenched. He had acquired a certain crawling, 
ridiculous and obsequious bow, while his stammering 
speech, well suited to his réles, generally made folks laugh, 
so that he was by no means one to be rejected. It was just 
in this fashion that he now approached the Count, made 
his bow and replied to his questions, exactly as he was in 
the habit of conducting himself on the stage. The Count 
observed him for some time with pleased attention, as 
though weighing him up, and then turning to the Countess 
exclaimed : 

““My dear, observe this man carefully; I warrant 
that he is a great actor, or may become one.”’ Whereupon 
the fellow made a silly, bashful bow with great seriousness, 
so that the Count could not help laughing loudly. “ Go, 
go!” said his lordship. ‘“‘ Get you gone! the fellow does 
his part excellently. I bet this man can act whatever he 
will; itis a pity they have not yet put him to something 
better.” ; 

This extraordinary pre-eminence came as a thunder-clap 
to all the others ; but not to Melina, who replied with an 
air of great respect: ‘‘Ah yes! both he and many of us 
have lacked such a critic and such encouragement as we 
now have the good fortune to find in your Excellence.”’ 

The Count stepped with his wife to the window and 
appeared to question her about something. One could 
see that she eagerly agreed with him, and seemed earnestly 
to beg for something. Then turning towards the company 
he said: ‘‘ I cannot linger here at present, but will send 
my Secretary to you, and if you will make me cheap con- 
ditions and take great pains, I am not disinclined to engage 
- you myself for a little while.” ; = Hpac i 
Everyone evinced the utmost joy, and Philina in parti- 
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cular eagerly kissed the Countess’s hand. “See now, 
little one,” said the lady, tapping the light-hearted girl on 
the cheek, ‘“‘ see now, my child, come again to me. I will 
keep my promise, only you must be rather better dressed.” 
Philina apologised on the ground that she had not much 
to expend on dress, whereon the Countess at once ordered 
her waiting-maid to fetch an English hat and a silk neck- 
cloth, which could easily be unpacked, and to bring them 
hither. With these she proceeded herself to deck Philina, 
who continued to wear an air of sanctimonious innocence, 
which sat very prettily upon her. 

As soon as the Count had gone they brought the news 
to Wilhelm with great demonstrations of joy and triumph. 
He wished them all luck and let them tell all that had 
happened, to which he listened with some astonishment. 
Philina paraded her presents, and on his casting her a side- 
glance of vexation, left the room singing. Melina begged 
him to collate quickly with him those pieces which they 
might propose to the Count, just as though they had 
already played them. 

‘“* You have surely said nothing of me?” interrupted 
Wilhelm. 


‘“* IT did not consider myself justified in doing so,” said — 


Melina. 

“But in any case you will go with us yonder,” said 
Madame with some animation. 

‘**T have no such intention,’’ answered Wilhelm. 


The whole company was now seized with an ecstasy of © 
joy at the happy prospect of being provided for during a — 


few weeks ; everyone grew active, made plans and talked 
of parts that he would play, while the more prudent went 


into the kitchen and ordered a better mid-day meal than — 


they had hitherto been accustomed to take. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Tue Secretary came. He was alittle, thin, active man, 
one of those who at that time were called friends of the 
liberal sciences, but who ought rather to have been named 
lovers of the useless and the mediocre; for while for- 
saking the cycle of useful and necessary knowledge, they 
fancied themselves devoted exclusively to the cult of the 
beautiful and the agreeable. But in this they sorely 
deceived themselves: for each one who felt in himself the 
desire to produce something, merely loved the beautiful so 
far as it lay within his range of vision, and his taste there- 
fore readily seized upon the common and mediocre as 
something good and excellent, because by the same right 
he could raise his own offspring to equal rank, and thus a 
vast number of young and old were made happy by mutual 
admiration. 

They were all afraid of the Secretary, and Melina was 
especially anxious lest he should find out the weak side of 
his little band, and discover that they were in fact not a 
regularly organized troupe, seeing that, indeed, the leading 
actor was lacking for almost every play proposed. But the 
other soon relieved their minds, by saluting them with 
the utmost enthusiasm, declaring himself happy to find so 
unexpectedly a German company, to become associated 
with it and thus introduce the Muses of the fatherland 
into his master’s castle. Soon after this welcome he 
pulled a manuscript out of his pocket, and begged them 
to listen to a comedy he had written. They willingly 
formed a circle around him, rejoicing to win this im- 
portant man’s favour at so small a cost, though from the 
thickness of the roll each one dreaded a prolonged ordeal. 
And such it was in truth. It was a play in five acts, of 
that sort which seems to have no end, and of which, 
unless this be the unjust reproach of superficial minds 
prejudiced in favour of the foreigner, we Germans possess 
several. During the reading each listener had leisure 
enough to think of himself, and to mount from his 
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humility of an hour ago to a happy self-complaisance, 
and thence to view the pleasant prospects so unex- 
pectedly revealed. The delighted author lost nothing by 
this secret absent-mindedness, for the company only 
applauded the oftener, and whenever one pronounced a 
passage excellent, the rest chimed in as chorus. 

The business was therefore soon concluded. He pro- 
mised to discharge their bill at the hotel, to furnish free 
lodging and board at the castle, and furthermore an 
addition to their travelling exchequer when they pro- 
ceeded further. He assured the ladies that they would 
not fail to receive gifts of clothes and trinkets, so that 
they all, one with another, were changed as by a magic 
word into new people. Instead of slinking round with 
a fawning air, as they did in the morning, modestly asking 
a glass of beer from the host, polite and circumspect 
towards all, and even quiet and harmonious among them- 
selves, there now arose such a shouting, screaming, 
ordering, scolding throughout the house, each one demand- 
ing something better than the other and demanding it 
more quickly, that the host’s poor head spun round, and 
he could not help fancying that his household had been 
doubled, or even trebled in number. 

Mrs. Melina endeavoured to persuade Wilhelm to 
accompany them, a step he could not make up his mind 
to adopt. “ I shall be obliged to go my own way at last,” 
he said to her in a low voice, but so that Mignon, who 
stood near and listened slyly to their conversation, could 
overhear him, 


CHAPTER XVI 


As Wilhelm repeated and turned over in his mind what 
had been told him this day, he exclaimed: ‘‘ How fickle 
is human judgement, even that of the most intelligent ! 
This high-born gentleman, this experienced man of the 
world, and a great critic to boot, misled perhaps by some 
fanciful error of the moment, gives his approbation to the 
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most wretched and insipid mortal of the whole company ; 
while a witty, wise and most excellent lady accords her 
favour to a wanton creature, who seems anxious to draw 
upon herself the contempt of every right-minded soul; 
and they regard this Secretary as a connoisseur, yea, even 
as a good writer. It cannot be long before their eyes are 
opened, the deception is too crude. Meantime wrong is 
done to so many others, and the influence of the more 
highly placed and distinguished, which should serve and 
help, becomes injurious.” 

These thoughts were interrupted by consideration of 
his own position ; for he still hesitated between doubt and 
necessity. He could see already that he would have to 
go with the rest to the Count’s castle, and yet had a 
thousand reasons for not going. When a man falls 
into circumstances which stand in no relationship to the 
space which his spirit should occupy ; when he finds him- 
self confined, entangled and ensnared, and has long 
struggled to be free, he at last accustoms himself to a 
sombre, good-humoured patience, and follows contentedly 
the troubled pathway of his fate. If at times a flash from 
some higher sphere shine down upon him, he gladly 
glances upward, and his soul is exalted. But the weight 
of his condition speedily draws him down once more, with 
- mild complaint he again relinquishes the augured bliss, 
and with but feeble resistance submits to that power 
which bears away both the strong and the weak. And 
yet such a man we may term happy in comparison with 
others when found in a situation like that of our friend. 

Ever since the startling event which brought him upon 
the stage he had never had time to come to himself. 
Without being aware of it, the hidden effects of that 
step still wrought in his heart; and simply as a dream 
he now looked back upon that blissful evening on which 
he had yielded in ecstasy to his darling inmost passion. 
The sweet satisfaction of applause still lapped him in its 
quiet memory, and he cherished a profound necessity for 
a renewal of its enjoyments. The attachment of the 
child, this mysterious creature, gave his being a nek of 
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consistency, more strength and weight, which is ever the 
case when two good souls become united, or even draw 
together. His fugitive fancy for Philina excited his vital 
spirits to an agreeable desire, while the old man with his 
harping and his songs aroused the noblest sentiments, so 
that for brief moments he enjoyed a more real and worthy 
blessedness than he could remember during his whole life. 
On the other hand, all unpleasant earthly burdens lay in 
the opposite scale: the company in which he found 
himself, and which might almost be termed bad, their 
incapacity as actors, and their belief in their own abilities, 
the insupportable pretensions of Philina, Melina’s mean 
policy, the demands of his wife. the necessity sooner or 
later of abandoning the dear child to her fate, the lack of 
money and of any decent means of procuring it. Thus 
the scales swung this way and that; or rather the fabric 
was woven of ill-assorted colours, so that, like a badly 
shot taffeta, it revealed to the glance pleasant and repug- 
nant tints from the same fold; or, if one may be permitted 
to heap up comparisons, the tissue was so twisted of silk 
and coarse yarn, so plaited and knotted together, that it 
was impossible to part one from the other, and no course 
remained for our hero but to yield submission to these 
fetters, or boldly cut through everything. Under such 
circumstances good and even resolute men may drag 
along for years without daring to move hand or foot, 
dwelling ever in a state of discomfort, unless some great 
necessity arise to compel them to choose and act. But 
even then they are not delivered. Seldom is a man able, 
or does fate permit him, after a series of sorrows, after a 
succession of connections, to come to a proper settlement 
with himself and others. He resolves on bankruptcy as 
reluctantly as on death, and endeavours to hold out as 
long as possible with borrowing and paying and fair 
promises, with arguing and patching. The mind is busy, 
and continually labours to find some free, perfect and — 
clear condition, while the present moment ever forces him 
to act under compulsion, or even crookedly, to seize one 
_ “éviifor the other, or, if his luck be good, to leap from the 
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frying-pan into the fire. This it is which, oft repeated, 
masters the best-balanced heads, driving violent and 
passionate men into a kind of frenzy, which in the end 
may become altogether incurable. 

How keenly Wilhelm felt the difficulties of this con- 
dition, and how vainly he struggled to free himself! His 
former commercial position was parted from him as by a 
chasm, and himself already received and initiated into a 
new order, in which he had hoped to linger merely as a 
stranger in the forecourt. His mind became weary of 
weighing pros and cons. At length he paced his room, 
seeming without thought; his oppressed heart strove 
after relief, and a sense of dismayed melancholy overcame 
him. He sank into a chair in much emotion. Mignon 
entered the room and asked if she might cover him up ? 
The child had lately grown more and more silent ;_ imper- 
ceptibly Wilhelm had neglected her, and she felt it acutely, 

There is nothing more touching than when a love which 
has been nourished in secret, a faith that has rooted itself 
in concealment, finally, at the right moment, approaches 
and is revealed to him who was hitherto unworthy of its 
worship. The bud, so long and so sternly closed, was now 
ripe, and Wilhelm’s heart could not be more sensitive. 
She stood before him and observed his disquiet. 

‘* Master,”’ she exclaimed, “if you are unhappy, what 
must become of Mignon ? ” 

‘* Dear little creature,’’ said he, taking her hands, “‘ you 
too are among my sorrows.” 

She gazed into his eyes, which glistened with repressed 
tears, and knelt passionately before him. He held her 
hands, she laid her head upon his knee and remained quite 
still. He toyed with her hair and treated her gently. 
She was quiet for a long time. At last he felt a sort of 
twitching pass through all her limbs, which, beginning 
gently, grew stronger and more general. 

** What ails you, Mignon ? ”’ he cried. 

She raised her head and looked at him, then suddenly 
struck her hand on her heart with a gesture indicative of 
pain. He raised her up, and she fell upon his breast ;_ he 
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clasped her in his arms and kissed her. She responded by 
no pressure of the hand, by no movement. She pressed 
hard upon her heart, and then uttered a sudden cry, 
accompanied by convulsive movements of the body. She 
sprang up, and then collapsed before him as though every 
limb were broken. It was a pitiable sight. 

“‘ My child!” he exclaimed, raising her up and embracing 
her, ‘‘ my child, what is the matter?” The convulsions 
continued, seeming to proceed from the heart through all 
her quaking limbs, so that she hung only on his arm. He 
folded her to his heart and watered her with his tears. 
Suddenly she became rigid once more, and still more rigid, 
as one who endures the keenest physical agony ; then soon 
her limbs were quickened with new energy, and she flung 
herself about his neck like a spring which snaps, while a 
mighty rent seemed to open her inward being, and a 
stream of tears poured from her closed eyes into his bosom. 
He held her fast. She wept and wept, and no tongue can 
express the vehemence of those tears. Her long hair had 
come loose and hung about her weeping form, while her 
whole being seemed to dissolve in an endless fountain of 
tears. Her rigid limbs grew more pliant, her very inmost 
soul seemed to be poured forth, and in the confusion of the 
moment Wilhelm almost feared she would melt in his 
arms, and that he should have nothing left of her. But he 
clasped her only the more tightly and securely. 

‘“* My child !”’ he exclaimed, ‘“‘ my child! you are truly 


mine! If the word can comfort you, you are mine! I - 


will keep you! I will not forsake you!” 

Her tears still continued to flow. At last she lifted 
herself up. A tender cheerfulness shone from her face. 
“* My father!’ she cried, “‘ you will not forsakeme! You 
will be my father! Iam your child!” 

Softly a harp began to sound before the door. The old 
man was bringing his tenderest songs as an evening offer- 
ing to his friend, who, still clasping his child more tightly 
see arms, experienced the purest and most indescribable 

iss. 
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FIFTH BOOK 


CHAPTER I 


Wrru how much happier a spirit, with how much lighter 
a heart I begin this Book than the last, wherein I foresaw 
nothing but obstacles, cares and unpleasantness for our 
friend! How heartily I wish good luck to myself and my 
readers, now that he approaches a career which he may 
tread with joy and honour ! 

At the end of the last Book we were already able to con- 
jecture that he would yield to persuasion and go with the 
rest of the company to the Count’s castle; that he would 
take a step nearer to the great world, with its rich and 
exalted inhabitants. How great his advantage in possess- 
ing to the full a capacity for perfect development in this 
new climate! For the burdens, anxiety, short-sightedness 
and need which have hitherto almost played the master 
over him, must first be uplifted from his head, from his 
breast, if ever a good genius is to lead him from the diffi- 
culties of his situation, if his conceptions are to be duly 
widened, if he is to learn rightly to know those objects 
after which noble souls yearn, to which they cleave, which 
they must make their own, if they would fully satisfy their 
destiny and feel themselves happy. Among the higher 
classes he will find no lack of men to point him out the way, 
and make clear to him that a man’s nature cannot be 
worse misplaced than when yielding to a casual passion for 
unworthy objects, or submitting to obscure dependence 
upon a company whose members do not accord with his 
own being, thus becoming the slave of a condition in which 
faithfulness, fairest and most humane of all qualities, only 
binds him for his own torment and destruction. 

Thrice happy are they whose birth already uplifts them 
above the lower ranks of humanity, who never need to pass 
through circumstances in which many a good man wears 
out the whole term of his existence, nor even to linger among 
them as guests! Viewed from their loftier standpoint, how 
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universal and correct must be their outlook, how easy every 
step of their life! From the very day of birth they are as 
though placed upon a ship, so that, during the whole of that 
voyage which weall must make, they may take advantage of 
each favouring breeze, or avoid its contrary ; whereasothers 
waste their strength in swimming, enjoy but little benefit 
from propitious winds, and in time of storm sink with 
speedily exhausted powers. What comforts, what facili- 
ties accompany an inherited fortune! and how securely 
an enterprise flourishes when founded upon sufficiency of 
capital, so that each abortive experiment does not reduce 
the whole to inactivity! Who can better know the value 
or the worthlessness of earthly things than they who have 
been able to enjoy them from their youth? who can earlier 
devote his mind to the useful, the necessary, the true, than 
he who discovers his many errors at an age in which he 
still has strength to commence afresh career? All hail to 
the great ones of this earth! Hail to such as draw near to 
them, who drink from this fountain and can partake of these 
advantages! and hail once more to the genius of our friend, 
who now prepares to ascend these happy heights ! 


CHAPTER II 


Tue Count’s Secretary often came across in order to 
get everything ready for the troupe. Melina submitted 
a considerable list of works which they were said to have 
acted. But unluckily it was noted that with regard to 
one play an indispensable actor had meanwhile left them, 
to another that their wardrobe was incomplete, and a 
third also, for some reason or other, had to be struck from 
the list. Moreover, there was much complaint that 
actors who had been engaged, to whom travelling expenses 
had been sent, did not arrive, being possibly detained on 
their way by war’s disquiet. The Secretary, a man 
gifted with strong faith, let nothing discourage him, but 
hoped rather to achieve wonders with his little army. — 
A few pieces were looked out, he contributed some of his _ 
own after-plays, so that they arrived at mutual agree- — 
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ment, and the general satisfaction grew daily. In what 
delightful intimacy they sat together as the Secretary 
told them circumstantially of his lord’s hospitality, of the 
order which reigned throughout the household, and of his 
care for the least of his guests, thus giving them a fore- 
taste of happier days to come. Moreover, each was well 
pleased with himself and with the director, being cast for 
parts such as he could not otherwise easily claim. Philina 
was to play the tender and sentimental lover and leading 
juvenile rdles, although she memorised badly and was 
more accustomed to act the chattering chamber-maid. 
Madame Melina, who was now in a very hopeful bodily 
condition, must undertake the serious mother-parts, and 
her husband, who was born to be anything but an actor, 
contented himself with the parts of the uncle, father and 
the like. A well-educated young man, whom they had 
treated as a boy while the company still hung together, now 
rapidly came to the front, having trained himself by 
intercourse with Wilhelm and by his example, and under- 
took the parts of the leading lover. A few girls and young 
wives, with passable faces and ungainly figures, shared, in 
company with their quite insignificant husbands and 
friends, the less important parts among them. Only 
Mignon, to whom they wished to assign the role of chamber- 
maid, flatly refused, declaring she would not act at all. 

And now they set to work copying and diligently 
learning ; they lived full of hope, ate and drank at the 
Count’s expense, and enjoyed beforehand much of the 
good which they had yet to earn. 

Meantime Wilhelm had also made the acquaintance of 
the Secretary. The latter was enchanted with our 
friend’s many accomplishments. He urged him strongly 
to come with the rest to the castle. ‘“‘ Our gentry,” said 
he, “care great lovers of literature, especially of the 
German, and very just in their judgement of all, and you 
may be assured of a good reception.” On his return one 
day he urgently invited him on behalf of their Ex- 
 cellencies themselves, and could not sufficiently depict 
the honour and happiness he would enjoy. This charm 
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proved irresistible to our friend, although the confidential 
and negligent tone in which the young man spoke of his 
employers displeased him, as well as his manner of intro- 
ducing them into his narrative, not as though he were 
their equal, but as though they were his equals. But as 
Wilhelm had made up his mind no longer to remain con- 
nected with the company, he begged permission to follow 
thither on his own account, and to lodge in the inn of a 
neighbouring village, to which consent. was readily given. 
But he grew daily all the more indignant at the frivolity 
and indiscretion with which the actors prepared to meet 
so exalted a public. Scarce even did they read their 
parts properly, let alone hold efficient rehearsals, or exert 
themselves to their best ability. They seemed to think 
everything would work out right in the end. He failed 
not to sharpen their consciences, and excite their fear of 
being at once dismissed. At last they settled down some- 
what to work, though it was rather the agreeable hope of 
applause than exertion to deserve it that stimulated them. 
On his part Wilhelm set them a good example. He 
went through their plays, improved the translation of 
the language, combined the scenes, assigned the rdles 
according to the actors’ capacities, prepared fresh transla- 
tions of a few French after-pieces, and was kept busy from 
early morning to deep in the night. His zeal did not 
remain hidden from the Secretary, to whom the skill with 


which Wilhelm ordered everything to which he put his 


hand was something quite new. He was filled with 
amazement over the sprightliness and sureness of feeling 
wherewith our young poet managed to separate action 
and effect from mere narrative and didactic, to give 
fresh form to whole scenes and plays by some slight 
modification, and by a happy humour to avoid offending 
against propriety and decency. Thus it came about that 
the Secretary, who had an extraordinarily good opinion 


of himself, nevertheless regarded Wilhelm as well worthy of — 


his friendship. He obtruded himself more and more from 

day to day, confided to him intellectual projects and 

criticisms, from which our friend observed, mostly with 
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an unpleasant sensation, that the good man only used 
big words, while his ideas and matter were very trivial. 

At last the time came to prepare for transport, and to 
expect the coaches and carriages which had been ordered 
to carry our whole troupe to the Count’s castle. Great 
disputing arose, even beforehand, as to who should ride 
with the other, and how they should sit. After much 
trouble, everything was arranged and settled; but to 
little effect, for at the appointed hour fewer carriages 
came than were expected, and they had to contrive other- 
wise. The Secretary, who arrived soon after, gave as the 
reason that everything was in great commotion at the 
castle, because, not.only was the Prince to arrive some 
. days earlier than they had thought, but that unexpected 
visitors had also come. Room, therefore, had become very 
restricted, so that they would not lodge so comfortably as 
had been intended, for which he was extremely sorry. 

They disposed themselves in the carriages as well as 
possible, and as the weather was moderate, and the 
distance only a few hours, the merriest preferred making 
the journey on foot to awaiting the return of the carriages. 
The caravan set off with glad shouts, and, for the first 
time, without any anxiety as to how the landlord would 
be paid. The Count’s castle stood before their fancy like 
a fairy palace ; they were the happiest and jolliest men 
in the world, and each, as he rode along, dated from this 
day an era of good fortune, honour and affluence. 

Even a heavy rain, which surprised them on their way, 
could not dispel these pleasant anticipations ; though, as it 
grew more persistent and violent, many of them ex- 
perienced much discomfort. Night came on, and no 
sight could be more welcome than the Count’s palace, 
which gleamed upon them from an opposite hill, brilliantly 
lighted through every storey. They could even count 
the windows. As they drew nearer they found all the 
windows of the side-buildings equally illuminated, and 
each began in secret to guess which might be his own 
room, though most of them were modestly content with a 
room in an attic or in the wings of the building. 
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As they passed through the village and drove by the 
inn, Wilhelm called a halt, that he might descend there. 
But the landlord assured him he could not give him even 
the smallest chamber. Unexpected guests having arrived, 
the Count had engaged the whole house, the rooms had 
yesterday been all numbered by his chamberlain, and the 
names of their occupants inscribed on the doors. Our 
friend, therefore, was compelled to drive on to the castle 
with the rest of the company. 

The sight of the kitchen fire in a side-building, and the 
activity of the cooks were the first objects which refreshed 
and delighted them. Servants came leaping down the 
steps bearing lights, and the souls of our good wanderers 
overflowed at the prospect. Great, then, was their amaze- 
ment when this reception changed into direst imprecations, 
The servants swore at the coachmen for bringing them in 
by this way. They must turn round and pass outside the 
park to the old castle; for there was no room here for 
such guests. To the unkindness of these unexpected orders 
the lackeys added all sorts of banter, and laughed loudly 
over their fix in having hurried thither through the rain. 


The clouds still poured out their torrents, no star was to be — 


seen in the heavens, and now the troupe was dragged over 
a rugged road between two walls into the court of the 
ancient castle, which had been uninhabited ever since the 
Count’s father built the other in front of it. The carriages 
halted, some in the courtyard, others beneath a long arched 


doorway, and the drivers, who were farmers from the 


village, unyoked their horses and rode away. As nobody — 


presented himself to receive the company, they all got 


down, shouted and sought, but in vain! All remained 
dark and silent. The wind whistled through the 
cavernous portal, and dismal was the aspect of the towers 
and courts, whose outlines they could hardly distinguish 
inthe gloom. They froze and shivered, the women quaked 


with fear, the children began to cry, their impatience 


increased with every moment ; for so rapid a change of 
fortune, which none of them were prepared to face, com- 
pletely disconcerted them all. 
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CHAPTER III 


As they expected every moment that someone would 
come to unlock the doors for them, while first the rain and 
then the storm deceived their ears, so that they more than 
once fancied they heard the longed-for footstep of the 
castle steward, they remained for a long time discouraged 
and inactive. No one thought of going to the new castle 
to appeal to some charitable soul for help. Nor could they 
imagine where their friend the Secretary could be. They 
were indeed in a most grievous plight. At last some 
people really came. By the voices they recognised that 
they were the pedestrians of their party, who had been left 
behind by the carriages. They brought news that the 
Secretary had fallen from his horse and seriously injured 
his foot, and that, on enquiring at the castle, they also 
had been directed hither with abuse. 

The entire party was in the utmost perplexity. They 
took counsel what to do, and could come to no decision. 
At last they spied a lantern coming in the distance, and 
drew fresh breath. But all hope of speedy deliverance 
vanished again when the apparition revealed itself more 
clearly. It was the Count’s Stallmeister, before whom a 
groom carried the light, and who, on reaching them, asked 
eagerly after Mademoiselle Philna. She had hardly 
stepped out from the rest of the crowd than he earnestly 
offered to conduct her to the new castle, where a place had 
been assigned her beside the lady’s maid. Without long 
consideration she thankfully accepted the proposal, took 
his arm and would have walked off with him, after com- 
mending her box to the care of the others. But they 
blocked the way, asked, begged, implored the Stallmeister, 
so that at last, to get away with his fair one, he promised 
everything and assured them the castle would be opened 
and they accommodated in the best of style. They soon 
saw the glimmer of his lantern die away, and had long to 
wait until, after much watching, railing and ignominy, 
a new light appeared, to quicken them and bring some 
small consolation and hope. An old servant opened the 
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door, through which they impetuously rushed. Each 
looked after his own luggage, unpacked it and carried it 
within. Most of it, like their own persons, was soaked 
through and through, and, having but one solitary light, 
matters progressed but slowly. Inside the building they 
bumped against each other, stumbled and fell. More light 
was demanded and fires. With some hesitation the mono- 
syllabic servant left them his lantern, went away and 
never returned. 


They now began to explore the house. The doors ~ 


were open leading to all the rooms. Huge fire-places, 
embroidered curtains and decorated parquet-floors still 
remained to attest their former splendour, but of other 
furniture nothing was to be seen—no table, no chair, no 
mirror, scarcely even a few immense empty bedsteads, 
devoid of all adornment or necessary appliances for rest. 
The wet boxes and portmanteaux were utilised as seats, 
some of the weary wanderers made themselves as com- 
fortable as they could on the floor. Wilhelm had settled 
on two stairs, where Mignon lay upon his knees. The 
child was restless, and to his query as to what she wanted 
replied: “I am hungry!” He had nothing by him 
wherewith to quiet the child, the rest of the party had also 
eaten all their store, so that he had to leave the poor little 
thing without refreshment. During the whole adventure 
he had remained inactive and sunk in thought; for he 
was much annoyed and furious with himself for not having 
kept to his first intention and got down at the inn, even 
though he had to make his bed in the topmost attic. The 
others behaved each in his own particular fashion. A few 
collected a pile of old wood in a vast fire-place of the hall, 
so that they might at least dry themselves, and this they 
kindled with shouts of jubilation. Unfortunately this 
chimney-piece was only for ornament, and was bricked up 
above; the smoke poured quickly back and at once filled 
the room, the dry wood roared upwards in flames, but the 
blaze was driven outwards, and as a draught blew 


through the broken window-panes, giving it an uncertain — 


direction, they were afraid of igniting the whole castle, and 
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hurriedly raked out the fire, trampled and extinguished 
it. Meanwhile, as the smoke grew ever denser, their 
condition became unbearable, and reduced them almost 
to desperation. 

Wilhelm had retired to a distant room to avoid the 
smoke, whither Mignon soon followed him, leading a well- 
dressed servant, who carried a lofty, brightly burning, 
double-lighted lantern. The man turned to Wilhelm and 
handed him some confectionery and fruit on a handsome 
porcelain plate, saying: “The young lady from over 
yonder sends you this, and begs you to join the company 
there; she says,” added the servant, ‘“‘ that she is very 
comfortable and would like to share her satisfaction with 
her friends.”’ 

There was nothing Wilhelm less expected than such an 
offer, seeing that for a long time he had treated Philina 
with great contempt. He was indeed so firmly resolved 
to have nothing in common with her that he was on the 
point of sending back her sweet gift, and only an imploring 
glance of Mignon’s induced him to accept it with thanks 
in the name of the child; but her invitation he utterly 
declined. He begged the servant to take some thought 
for the recently arrived company, and enquired after the 
Secretary. The latter was confined to bed, but, so far as 
the servant could tell, had already given orders to some- 
one else to care for his wretchedly lodged party. 

The servant departed, leaving Wilhelm one of his 
lights, which, for lack of a candle-stick, he had to affix 
to one of the window-sills, and could now at least indulge 
in his meditations between four illuminated walls. But 
it was not much longer before preparations were in active 
progress for bringing our guests to repose. By degrees 
candles were brought, though without snuffers, then a 
few chairs, an hour later some feather-quilts, then pillows, 
but all wet through, and it was long past midnight when 
at last straw beds and mattresses were supplied, which, if 
they had received them at first, would have been very 
welcome. 

In the meantime some eatables and drinkables had also 
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appeared, which were consumed without much criticism 
though they looked like a very disorderly heap of frag- 
ments, and gave no very flattering promise of the respect 
in which these guests were held. 


CHAPTER IV 


Tue disquiet and discomfort of the night were much 
increased by the rudeness and exuberant gaiety of a few 
light-hearted young men, who teased and awoke each 
other and played all manner of tricks. The next morning 
dawned amid loud complaints against their friend the 
Secretary for having so deceived them by holding up quite 
another picture of the order and comfort to which they 
were coming. But to their great surprise and delight, 
they had scarcely gathered their wits when the Count 
himself appeared with several servants to enquire after 
their condition. He was exceedingly angry when he 
heard how badly they had fared ; and the Secretary, who 
came limping in on someone’s arm, laid the blame on the 
house-steward for having disobeyed orders, and hoped 
thereby to have got the latter into hot water. The 
Count at once commanded that everything should be 
arranged in his own presence for the utmost convenience 
of his guests. Meanwhile a few foreign officers turned up, 
who at once struck up acquaintance with the actresses, 
and while they were still there the Count had the whole 
company paraded before him, addressing each by name 
and mingling an occasional joke with his conversation, 
so that all were quite enchanted with so gracious a lord. 
Last of all Wilhelm also had to appear, Mignon clinging 
to his side. He excused the liberty he had taken as well 
as possible, the Count, on the other hand, seeming to 
regard it as quite expected. : 

A gentleman standing near the Count, whom they took 
to be an officer, though he wore no uniform, spoke particu- 
larly with our friend, and seemed the most conspicuous 
figure present. Large, bright blue eyes, gleamed from 
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beneath a lofty forehead, above which his brownish 
hair was carelessly thrown back; he was of medium 
stature and had every appearance of a resolute, firm 
and decided character. His questions were eagerly put, 
and he seemed thoroughly to understand the subject of 
his enquiries. 

Wilhelm afterwards enquired about this man from the 
Secretary, who could not report much good of him. He 
bore the rank of major, was a special favourite with the 
Prince, attended to his most private business and was 
regarded as his right-hand man; indeed there was reason 
to believe that he was his natural son. He had been a 
member of the ambassadorial staff in France, England 
and Italy, and been everywhere highly distinguished, 
which made him conceited and disagreeable. He pre- 
tended to know German literature from its very ground- 
work, and allowed himself therefore all sorts of insipid 
jests at its expense. He, the Secretary, avoided all inter- 
course with him, and Wilhelm would do well to follow the 
same rule. The stranger’s name was Jarno, but no one 
knew what to make of the name. 

Wilhelm was at a loss what reply to give, for although 
there was something cold and repellent about the stranger, 
yet he felt attracted towards him. 

The company was now dispersed throughout the castle, 
and Melina gave strict orders that they should behave 
decently, that each should diligently study his réle, and 
that the women should lodge apart. On every door he 
affixed a list of instructions and precepts, consisting of 
many heads and even stating the amount of the fines 
which every offender would have to pay into the common 
fund. A swarm of young officers came one after the other, 
who jested, not in the most delicate fashion, with the 
actresses, made fun of the actors and upset entirely the 
new police regulations before they had time to take root. 
They chased each other through the apartments, disguised 
themselves, played at hide and seek, and ere long began 
to creep in couples into secret corners. Melina, who at 
first attempted to be severe, was soon reduced to dgapenhe 
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tion by their persistent insolence, and when the Count 
soon after sent to fetch him to inspect the place where it 
was proposed to erect the theatre, the disorder became yet 
worse. The young gentlemen devised all sorts of silly 
jokes, which by the aid of certain actors became still 
coarser, until it seemed as though the ancient castle were 
possessed by a host of furies; and the scandal did not 
cease until they were summoned to table. 

The Count had conducted Melina to a large hall which 
still belonged to the old castle, but communicated with 
the new one, and was admirably adapted for a small 
theatre. There he had himself shown how he desired it 
to be arranged. Melina agreed with the Count in every 
point, partly out of deference, and partly because he 
understood nothing of the matter. He therefore came to 
Wilhelm for advice, begging him to stand by him in this 
enterprise. The work was immediately commenced in 
great haste, the frame of the theatre erected and em- 
bellished, for which purpose all the decorations among 
their baggage which could be utilised were employed, and 
the rest prepared with the help of a few skilled work- 
people of the Count’s. Wilhelm also took part, helped 
to arrange the perspective, sketched the scenery and was 
as busy and anxious that nothing should be badly done as 
though it were entirely his own affair. 

The Count, who often came to see them, was highly 


pleased, showed how what they did should be properly — 
done, and revealed thereby a very unusual familiarity — 


with every art. And now the rehearsals began in good 
earnest, for which, too, they had space and leisure enough, 
had they not been persistantly disturbed by the numerous 
strangers present. For fresh guests continued to arrive 
daily, and each wanted to see the company for himself. 
For some days past the Secretary had held out to Wil- 
helm a hope of being specially introduced to the Countess, to 
whom by oversight he had been already presented along 
with the rest of the company. ‘“‘I have,” said he, “told this 
excellent lady so much of you and your witty and heart- 
stirring plays that she is quite impatient to speak with you 
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and hear you read one or another to her. Be ready, 
therefore, to come across on the first summons, for as 
soon as she has a quiet morning you are sure to be sent 
for.” He thereupon indicated a few of his after-pieces 
as those which he should read first so as to be sure of 
winning her favour. The lady, added he, much regretted 
that he had arrived at so unsettled a time, and been 
obliged to make shift so badly in the old castle with 
the other members of the company. 

With the utmost care, therefore, Wilhelm prepared the 
piece with which he proposed to make his entrée into the 
greater world. ‘‘ Hitherto,” said he, ‘‘ you have worked in 
quiet for yourself, and received considerable applause for 
one of your plays from a numerous audience; but it must 
still remain doubtful whether you are really on the right 
path and possess as much talent as love for the stage. But 
to speak in the ears of such experienced judges, in private, 
where no other illusion can help, is to face a much more 
hazardous situation than elsewhere, and I should not like 
to refrain from adding also this delight to my former joys, 
and thus widening my hopes for the future.” He there- 
fore went through several pieces, corrected them here and 
there, recited them aloud, so as to perfect himself in phrase 
and expression, and on being one morning summoned to 
the Countess, thrust into his pocket those which he had 
practised most, and by which he thought to earn most 
credit. 

The Secretary had assured him that she would be alone 
with an intimate lady friend. As he entered the room the 
Baroness von C came to meet him with great kind- 
liness, rejoiced to make his acquaintance and presented 
him to the Countess, who was at that moment under the 
hands of her hair-dresser, while, to his intense amazement, 
he beheld Philina kneeling beside her chair engaged in 
all sorts of foolishness, ‘‘ This pretty child,” said the 
Baroness, “ has been singing all kinds of things to us. 
Let her finish the song she has begun, that we may miss 
nothing.” 

Wilhelm listened to the piece with much patience: 
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wishing the while that the friseur would go away before he 
began his reading. He was invited to a cup of chocolate, 
for which the Baroness herself handed him the biscuit. 
He could hardly relish it, because his thoughts were filled 
with the piece he was to read, and he longed to communi- 
cate the sentiments of his heart to the two ladies. Philina 
also was in the way, for he had often found her a trouble- 
some listener. He watched the hair-dresser’s hands with 
uneasiness, and hoped every moment to witness the com- 
pletion of his edifice. 

In the interim the Count entered, spoke of the fresh 
guests expected to-day, of the sub-division of the day and 
of such other domestic matters as might arise. On his 
exit several officers, who were obliged to leave before 
dinner, begged permission to pay their respects to the 


Countess. Meanwhile the lady’s maid had finished her ~ 


task, and the gentlemen were introduced. During this 
time of waiting the Baroness took much pains to entertain 
our friend and treated him with great civility, which he 
accepted with reverence, though somewhat distraught. 


He felt occasionally in his pocket for the manuscript, and . 


hoped each minute would be the last. His patience was 
almost exhausted when a dealer in fancy goods was 
admitted, who pitilessly opened his parcels, cases and band- 
boxes one after the other, and offered his various goods 
with the pertinacity peculiar to his race. The company 


grew larger. The Baroness glanced at Wilhelm and 


whispered in the Countess’s ears ;_ he noticed this without 


understanding it, until, after an hour of painful suspense, — 


its meaning became clear to him when he reached his 


apartment. There he found a handsome English note- — 


case in his coat pocket, whither the Baroness had contrived 
secretly to convey it, and shortly after the Countess’s 


little Moorish servant brought him a prettily embroidered — 


waistcoat without exactly saying whence it came. 
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A MIXED sentiment of vexation and gratitude spoiled for 
him the rest of the day, until, towards evening, Melina 
told him that the Count had spoken of a Prelude which, if 
the Prince came, might also be produced for the first time 
before him. In this the characteristics of this noble hero 
and friend of humanity were to be personified. These 
Virtues were to enter all together and, after sounding his 
praises, to wreathe his bust with garlands of flowers and 
laurel, through which his illustrious name with the princely 
hat should shine in a transparency. He had been 
instructed by the Count to attend to the versification and 
general arrangement of this piece, and hoped that Wil- 
helm, for whom this was an easy matter, would kindly 
assist him therein. 

“What!” cried the latter with some annoyance, “ are 
we in an oilcloth factory, where portraits, illuminated 
names and allegorical figures are produced to honour a 
Prince, who, to my thinking, deserves quite another sort 
of praise ? How can it flatter a sensible man to see his 
effigy set up, and his name glittering on a sheet of oiled 
paper! Iam afraid that, with our present wardrobe, the 
allegories would give occasion to many equivocations and 
jokes. If you wish to do it, I can have no objection, but 
I beg you to spare me any part in it,” 

Melina excused himself by saying it was only a casual 
suggestion of the Count’s, who left the arrangement of the 
piece entirely to them. 

“With all my heart,” answered Wilhelm, “I will do 
something to please so excellent a gentleman, and my 
Muse has never had a pleasanter task than to raise its . 
voice, however stammeringly, in praise of a Prince so 
deserving of high honour. I will think the matter over, 
and perhaps may succeed in so disposing our little troupe 
as to produce at least some effect.” : 

From this moment Wilhelm pondered his new task with 
diligence. Before he fell asleep he had passably arranged 
it all, and early next morning the plan was complete, the 
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scenes sketched out, and even some of the principal 
passages and songs rhymed and brought to paper. ; 

Wilhelm hastened to consult the Secretary on certain 
points and laid his plan before him. It pleased him well, 
but he expressed astonishment, for it was quite different 
from the piece spoken of yesterday evening by the Count, 
which he had ordered and now believed was being turned 
into verse. 

“It is not likely,” replied Wilhelm, “ that it was the 
Count’s intention to have the piece written precisely as he 
outlined it to Melina. Unless I am mistaken, he merely 
meant to give a hint as to the scheme to adopt. An 
amateur or connoisseur indicates to the artist what he 
wants, and then leaves the care of its execution entirely 
to him.” 

‘“‘ By no means,”’ answered the Secretary. ‘“*‘ The Count 
relies upon the piece being produced as he instructed, 
and not otherwise. Yours has certainly a distant resem- 
blance to it, and if we are to execute it and divert him 
from his original idea, we must do it through the ladies. 
The Baroness has a masterly skill in this, and the question 
for us is whether the plan will so please her that she 
will interest herself in the matter. If so, it can certainly 
be done.” 

‘““In any case we shall need the aid of the ladies,’’ 
said Wilhelm, “ for neither our company nor our wardrobe 
will suffice for the performance. I have reckoned upon 
several pretty children who run up and down the house, 
belonging, I think, to the chamberlain and house-steward.”’ 
Thereupon he requested the Secretary to acquaint the 
ladies with his plan. The latter speedily returned and 
brought news that they wished to speak with him per- 
sonally. This evening, when the gentlemen settled to 
play, which, moreover, owing to the arrival of a certain 
general, would be more serious than usual, they would 
retire to their apartments under the pretence of indis- 
position, when he could be introduced by a private 
staircase and might then present his own case in the best 
way possible. This air of secrecy would lend the affair 
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a double charm, and the Baroness in particular was 
already rejoicing like a child at the rendezvous, and 
at something being secretly and skilfully undertaken 
against the will of the Count. 

Towards evening at the appointed time Wilhelm was 
fetched and cautiously led in. The graciousness with 
which the Baroness advanced to greet him in the small 
cabinet reminded him for a moment of earlier and happier 
times. She introduced him into the Countess’s room, 
where they at once began questioning and examining. 
He submitted his plan with all possible warmth and 
vivacity, so that the ladies were quite delighted with it, 
and our readers will perhaps allow us to lay it briefly 
before them. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE play was to open with a dance of children amid 
a rural scene, in which each had to turn round and 
secure the place of the other. Then they were to alternate 
with other games and finally sing a song to a constantly 
repeated circular dance, whose topic was the praise of 
Constancy. Thereupon the old harper was to approach 
with Mignon and offer to charm them with his song. 
Several country-people were to gather, while the old 
man rendered various songs in praise of Peace, Repose 
and Joy, after which Mignon would give the egg-dance. 
Amid these innocent enjoyments they are disturbed by 
military music, and the company is surprised by a troop 
of soldiers. The men seize their weapons, but are van- 
quished, the women flee and are overtaken. LEvery- 
thing seems to be going to rack and ruin in the tumult, 
when a person enters, respecting whose vocation he was not 
yet quite decided, and announces that the General is not 
far off, thus bringing all to quietness. Here the character 
of the hero is described in glowing language ; safety, 
even amid the clash of arms, is guaranteed, while inso- 
lence and violence are kept within bounds. A general 
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festivity in honour of the magnanimous commander is 
then commenced. 

The ladies were very much pleased with the plan; 
but maintained that, in order to suit the Count’s taste, 
it must contain something allegorical. Wilhelm sug- 
gested that the leader of the soldiers should represent 
the genius of Discord and Violence, and that Minerva 
should finally appear to bind him in chains, to announce 
the hero’s advent and sound his praises. This proposal 
they accepted with alacrity, and urged Wilhelm to write 
out the piece and turn it into verse without delay. Lastly, 
the Baroness undertook to convince the Count that it was 
his own suggested plan, with a few alterations. But 
she insisted that during the festivity which ends the 
piece the bust and illuminated name must actually 
appear, otherwise she could not vouch for success with 
the Count. 

Wilhelm, who was already picturing to himself how 
finely he would praise his hero out of Minerva’s mouth, 
only yielded on this point with the utmost unwilling- 
ness. He now began considering how to allot the parts 
and procure the necessary drawings, commended himself 
respectfully to the ladies, who dismissed him with much 
kindliness. The Baroness, who assured him that he 
was an incomparable man, accompanied him to the little 
staircase, where, with a pressure of the hand, she bade 
him good night. 

Fired by their lovely glances and the genuine interest 
which they took in the matter, the whole plan, which 
by narration had grown real, now became living. He 
spent the greater part of the night and the next morning 


in versifying with his utmost grace both the dialogue © 
and songs. His task was almost finished when he was ~ 
summoned to the new castle, where he heard that the — 


family, who were at breakfast, wished to speak with him. 


He entered the apartment, and again the Baroness came _ 


first to meet him, as though merely wishing to say good 
morning, and whispered softly: “Say nothing about 
your piece, except what you are asked,” 
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“IT hear you are very diligent,” called the Count to 
him, “ and are working at the Prelude we propose giving 
in honour of the Prince. They tell me you are going to 
introduce a Minerva into it, and we shall have to take 
thought betimes how the goddess must be clad, so that 
we do not offend in the matter of costume. I am there- 
fore having books brought from my library containing 
her picture.” 

At the same moment several servants entered the room 
bearing baskets full of books of every size and shape. 
Montfaucon, collections of ancient statues and gems 
and sundry other mythological works were exhibited, 
and their illustrations compared. But these were not 
enough, for the Count’s excellent memory called to mind 
every Minerva to be found, whether on title-pages, vig- 
nettes, medals or elsewhere. One book after the other 
had to be fetched by the Secretary from the library, so 
that the Count sat at last amid a heap of volumes. 
Finally, when he could remember no more, he said with 
a laugh: “I will bet there is not another Minerva in 
all the library ; and it must surely be the first time that 
a collection of books has had to make shift without its 
protecting goddess,” 

The whole company enjoyed the notion, especially 
Jarno, who after urging the Count to continue sending 
for fresh books, now laughed immoderately. 

‘*And now,” said the Count, turning to Wilhelm, 
‘“‘ the question is, which goddess do you mean, Minerva 
or Pallas, the goddess of War or of the Arts ? ” 

‘** Would it not be more appropriate, your Excellence,” 
answered Wilhelm, ‘‘if we were to leave it uncertain, 
and, since she plays a double part in mythology, let 
her also fulfil the double role here? She announces 
the coming of a warrior, but only to pacify the people ; 
but she praises a hero by exalting his humanity, she 
vanquishes Violence and restores Joy and Peace among 
- the populace.” 

The Baroness, who was afraid Wilhelm might betray 
himself, now thrust forward the Countess’s tailor, that 
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he might give his opinion as to how such an antique 
costume ought to be made. This man, experienced in 
making costumes for masquerades, easily understood 
how to arrange matters, and as Madame Melina, in spite 
of her advanced pregnancy, was resolved to undertake 
the part of the Celestial Virgin, he was instructed to 
take her measure, while the Countess pointed out to her 
maid, though with some unwillingness, the garments to 
be cut up for the purpose. The Baroness cunningly 
contrived to lead Wilhelm aside and informed him that 
she had provided everything else. Immediately there- 
after she sent for the musician who directed the Count’s 
orchestra, that he might either compose the necessary 
musical accompaniment or select suitable melodies from 
those in stock. 

Everything now proceeded satisfactorily ; the Count 
asked no more questions about the piece, but busied 
himself especially with the transparency which was to 
surprise the audience at the conclusion of the perform- 
ance. His inventive genius and the skill of his constructor 
contrived a really admirable illumination. For on his 
travels he had witnessed the greatest exhibitions of this 
kind, had secured many engravings and drawings, and 
knew how to indicate with the utmost good taste what 
should be done. Meantime Wilhelm finished his piece, 
allotted the parts, while the musician, who also under- 
stood dancing, arranged a ballet, so that all promised for 
the best. 

But, alas! an unexpected obstacle arose, which 
threatened to create an unhappy breach in his plan. He 
had promised himself the greatest effect from Mignon’s 
egg-dance, and was therefore not a little amazed when, 
with her usual frigid manner, she refused to dance, affirm- 
ing that she was now his and would never more tread the 
theatre. He tried to move her by all manner of persua- 
sion, and only desisted when she began to weep bitterly. 
He therefore renounced his desire, let the old man appear 
alone and changed the scene slightly. 

Philina, who was to be one of the country lasses to 
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sing a solo in the circular dance and lead the chorus, 
rejoiced quite extravagantly. Everything seemed en- 
tirely to her taste; she had a room to herself, was 
constantly with the Countess, whom she amused with her 
monkey tricks, and daily received some present or other 
in return. A dress was also prepared for her to wear in 
this piece, and as she was of a sprightly imitative nature, 
she had rapidly noted from association with the ladies 
whatever suited her, and in a very short time acquired 
refined manners and a good deportment. The Stall- 
meister’s attentions grew rather than diminished, and as 
the officers also crowded about her, and she found herself 
transported to such affluent surroundings, she took it into 
her head to act the prude and adopt a certain air of 
distinction. Cool and acute as she was, it did not take 
her eight days to discover the weaknesses of the whole 
household, so that, had she been a creature who could 
cherish designs, she might easily have made her for- 
tune. But even here she merely used her advantages 
to amuse herself, in order to pass a merry day and to be 
impertinent whenever she saw it could be done without 
risk. 

The parts having now been learned, a general rehearsal 
was commanded, at which the Count wished to be present, 
and his wife began to be uneasy as to how he would receive 
the work. The Baroness secretly summoned Wilhelm, 
and as the hour approached their anxiety became more 
evident. For indeed absolutely nothing of the Count’s 
original idea survived. Jarno, who just then entered, 
was taken into the secret. He was heartily glad, and 
declared his readiness to place his services at the dis- 
posal of the ladies. ‘It would be a pity,” said he, 
““my dear lady, if you could not extricate yourself 
from this dilemma unaided, but in any case I will lie 
in ambush as your ally.” 

The Baroness related how she had hitherto described 
the piece to the Count merely in fragments and without 
order, so that he was prepared for each several item, 
though still imagining that the whole would accord with 
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his ideas. ‘‘ During the rehearsal this evening,” said she, 
“J will sit near him and seek to distract his attention. I 
have also interviewed the constructor, so that the final 
decoration may prove an undoubted success, although in 
certain points it is not quite perfect.” 

*T once knew a Court,” replied Jarno, “‘ where a few 
active and prudent friends like yourself, Madame, were 
sadly needed. I will order my servant,” he added, “ to 
post himself not far from you during the rehearsal; if 
your arts fail of their effect, call him to you and give him 
some trifle to fetch or perform, and I will then carry off 
the Count from the rehearsal and not let him return until 
Minerva makes her entrée, and the illumination must 
come to our rescue. For several days past I have had 
something to communicate to him concerning his cousin, 
and which for various reasons I have held back; 
but to-night it must be done. This will provide him 
some distraction, and that not of the most agreeable 
character.” 

Not without some wonder at the manner in which they 
treated the master of the household, Wilhelm hurried 
back to the company, who were studying, singing and 
preparing with utmost diligence. Certain business pre- 
vented the Count from being present at the beginning of 
the rehearsal, after which the Baroness entertained him. 
Jarno’s assistance was not required, for finding plenty 
to correct, improve and suggest, the Count quite forgot — 
himself in the task, and as Madame Melina finally spoke ~ 
her part according to his taste, and the illumination went 
off well, he declared himself perfectly satisfied. But when — 
all was over and they had settled to cards, it suddenly 
seemed to occur to him that there had been too great 
a difference. A signal brought Jarno forth from his 
lurking-place, the evening passed over, the news was | 
confirmed that the Prince was really coming, and they 
rode out several times to see his avant-garde encamp in — 
the neighbourhood. The whole house was filled with 
noise and confusion, and our troupe of actors, who had — 
never been specially well served by the unwilling servants, 
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now had to pass their time in the old castle in expecta- 
tion and practice, without anybody paying them much 
attention. 


CHAPTER VII 


In addition to the young officers who sometimes visited 
the old castle and its inhabitants, our company often 
enjoyed the interesting presence of Baron von C , a 
cousin of that Baroness who had been so helpful to our 
hero. His love for the native German theatre was most 
emphatic. He honoured the actor’s calling according to 
its merit, and treated even the lowliest with a respect 
which charmed everyone. And this was no wonder, for 
being himself both connoisseur, amateur and author, he 
honoured those who provided him the pleasantest enter- 
tainment, and who first could confer true life upon those 
works of his own, by which he hoped to attain rank 
-among the most distinguished minds of his: fatherland. 
He was never weary of conversing with them, of dis- 
cussing theatrical rules, and the best plays and art of 
various authors. He was generally so kind as finally to 
draw a manuscript from his pocket and, by some vivid 
example, illuminate all that had been spoken. 

The heroes of his plays were extraordinarily noble 
persons, worthy of princely favour, of ample wealth and 
great good fortune, who were nevertheless at all times 
ready, with purest hearts and clearest judgement, to abjure 
all these worldly goods ; men who, like children, pardoned 
every insult with the utmost magnanimity, and renounced 
every desire like the wisest of mankind. We already know 
of old that our troupe did not like being read to, and may 
take it for granted of every actor that he likes better to 
hear himself than any other. It was therefore a proof of 
their great respect that they were able to listen to long 
plays of five acts, and could conceal the yawns which 
frequently broke out during their most solemn passages, 
They thus added to the pleasure of his stay among them ; 
and as he showed himself generous, bought trinkets for the 
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actresses from each fancy-goods dealer, many of whom 
turned up, and secured many an extra bottle of cham- 
pagne for the actors, he was always found agreeable. 
He would stay with them for a whole half-day at a time, 
let them declaim their parts, and got them to learn 
by heart several passages from his own works. This 
pleasant condition had not lasted long before they 
noticed that in the castle people began to sneer at his ex- 
cessive intimacy with them, a fact of which Wilhelm had 
already been made aware by sundry bitter jests of Jarno’s. 
But the Baron did not allow himself to be diverted, de- 
fended his action as well as he could, and whenever the 
others rode off to the chase or settled to cards, hastened 
thither where an invincible passion attracted him. 

At length the Prince arrived. The generals, staff- 
officers and their usual suite made the castle like a beehive 
just ready to swarm. Everyone pressed to see the 
illustrious Prince, all wondered at his courtesy and con- 
descension, and each marvelled to find in the famous hero 
and general the most agreeable and sociable of courtiers, 

In accordance with the Count’s orders everybody had to 
be at his post, and none of the actors was to show his face, 
because the Prince was to be taken unawares by their 
unexpected performance.. And this was actually the case, 
for when in the evening they conducted him to the great 
hall, brilliantly lighted and decorated with tapestries of 
the previous century, he was evidently quite unprepared 
for a play, still less for a special Prelude in his own honour, 
Everything passed off in the best of style, and after the 
play the company was called forward and introduced, man 
by man, to the Prince, who most adroitly asked each one 
some question or offered a pleasant remark. Wilhelm 
also, as author, had to come forward and received his due 
meed of praise. 

No one enquired specially about the Prelude, and in a 
few days it seemed as though no such piece had been pro- 
duced, save that Jarno took occasion to praise it very 
judiciously to Wilhelm, but, to his great amazement 
added the following observation ; ‘“ It is a pity you play 
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with empty nuts for empty nuts.” For several days this 
expression dwelt in his mind; he could not tell how to 
interpret it, or what to make of its meaning. 
; Meantime the company played every evening as well as 
its capabilities would allow, and did its utmost to attract 
the attention of the spectators. Unmerited applause 
animated them, and in their old castle they imagined that 
the vast assemblage of people gathered here during this 
period had actually come together on their account, that 
the numerous strangers came hither solely to witness their 
performances, and even affirmed among themselves, in no 
very figurative language, that they were the central point 
around which everything turned and moved. Wilhelm 
alone, to his great sorrow, noticed the exact opposite. 
For although on the first occasion the Prince had con- 
scientiously kept his place from beginning to end, yet by 
degrees he seemed able to dispense in some way or other 
with attendance. In fact precisely those whom Wilhelm 
had found by conversation to be the most intelligent, 
Jarno at their head, passed but fugitive moments in the 
theatre, sitting mostly in the ante-room, where they 
played cards or seemed to discuss more serious matters. 
Wilhelm was grieved to behold the pains which he 
expended even upon rehearsals so badly acknowledged, 
but still persevered in the same course, actuated both by 
custom, weariness and constancy. The Baron continued 
zealously to visit them, assuring them of the great effect 
they were producing, and never failed to regret that 
the Prince’s personal preference was exclusively for the 
French theatre, while others of his people, on the con- 
trary, among whom Jarno was prominent, exhibited a 
special liking for the monstrosities of the English stage. 
Sometimes in the forenoon the Count and Countess 
summoned one or another of the company to their 
presence, where everybody beheld Philina floating along 
in enviable favour and unmerited good luck. For hours 
together, while at his morning toilet, the Count kept the 
pedant with him, the same whom, as we saw in the last 
Book, he had so casually. chosen. By gradual degrees 
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this man had been clothed, fully rigged out and equipped 
even to watch and snuff-box. 

The Baroness had meanwhile set her fancy on Wilhelm. 
She showed herself so condescending, agreeable and tender 
towards him that he was in danger of losing his freedom. 
She became so pleasant, courteous and helpful, and at last 
so familiar, that he was several times on the point of yield- 
ing her his heart and bartering it for permission to forget 
the difference of rank which held them apart. 

That this never happened was the fault of none but the 
Secretary, who herein performed a good service, or, as 
some may think, a bad one, for our friend. For as Wil- 
helm, in the joy of his heart, was once praising this 
excellent lady. and could find no end to his laudation, the 
former remarked: ‘I see already how matters stand ; 
our dear Baroness has caught another for her sty.”’ This 
unfortunate comparison troubled Wilhelm a good deal; 
for he perceived clearly that it suggested the dangerous 
caresses of a Circe. ‘‘ For every stranger,’’ added the 
Secretary, “ believes himself the first upon whom these 
charming attentions have been lavished; but he errs 
greatly. We have all been led the self-same dance. She 
cannot make acquaintance with any male person, no 
matter who he be, who has not, at least for a time, to 
become devoted to her, to dangle about her and yearn for 
her favour.” 

The happy man who has just entered the garden of the 
enchantress, and been received with all the delights of an — 
artificial spring, can meet with no more unpleasant sur- 
prise than, while listening to the song of the nightingale, 
to hear the grunt of some transformed predecessor. 
Equally bad was the effect produced on Wilhelm by this 
remark. He now watched the Baroness’s behaviour with — 
more heedfulness, never took his eyes from her during the — 
play, or wherever else he could observe her, and could 
speedily see, even without spectacles, that the Secretary’s 
bitterness was not unjustified. Like an obedient pupil he 
therefore at once let the love episode drop entirely, without 
extracting any advantage from her favour, while she was 
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at a loss to understand why, with all her seductions, she 
still failed to arouse the slightest emotion in his soul. 

The company was sometimes summoned, each and all, 
to join the exalted party after dinner. This they 
accounted a great honour, but failed to notice that at the 
same time it was the custom to have a number of dogs 
brought in by huntsmen and servants, and a parade of 
horses held in the courtyard. 

A hint had been given to Wilhelm to seek an oppor- 
tunity for praising the Prince’s favourite Racine, and 
thereby arouse a good opinion of himself. Such a chance 
he found one afternoon, when he was invited with the 
rest, and the Prince asked him if he diligently studied 
the French dramatists, to which Wilhelm answered 
with a very emphatic Yes. He had not noticed that the 
Prince, without waiting for his reply, was already moving 
away to speak to someone else, but addressed him at 
once, almost standing in his way. Not only did he 
greatly esteem the French theatre and study with delight 
the works of its famous masters, but he had heard with 
the utmost pleasure that the Prince rendered full justice 
to the supreme talent of Racine. “I can well imagine,” 
he continued, “ that distinguished and exalted personages 
should appreciate a poet who understood so well to depict 
the conditions of their splendid entourage. Corneille, 
if I may venture to say so, described great men, and 
Racine distinguished persons. When I read his plays 
I can always imagine the poet as living at a splendid 
Court, with a great king ever before his eyes, moving 
among the best, and piercing the secrets of mankind, as 
hidden behind costly embroidered tapestries. In study- 
ing his Britannicus or his Berenice I feel as though I 
were really at Court, intimate with the greatness and little- 
ness of this dwelling of terrestrial gods, beholding through 
the eyes of a keenly perceptive Frenchman kings wor- 
shipped by a whole nation, and courtiers envied above 
thousands, yet each in his natural form, with all his 
faults and sorrows. The anecdote that Racine fretted 
himself to death because Louis XIV. showed displeasure 
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by refusing to see him, supplies me the key to all his 
works; and it is impossible that a poet of such talent, 
whose life and death hung upon the glances of a king, 
should not also have written plays worthy the approval 
of a king and prince.” 

Jarno had drawn near and listened to our friend with 
astonishment. The Prince, who had not replied, but 
merely indicated his approval by a kindly glance, now 
turned aside, although Wilhelm, unaware that it was a 
breach of etiquette to continue a discourse or to exhaust 
a subject under such circumstances, would gladly have 
spoken further, and demonstrated to the Prince that he 
had not read his favourite poet without profit and under- 
standing. 

‘“* Have you never seen one of Shakespeare’s plays ? ” 
asked Jarno. 

“No,” said Wilhelm. ‘‘ What I have heard has not 
made me curious to make nearer acquaintance with these 
nonsensical monstrosities, which respect neither proba- 
bility nor decorum.” 

“Yet I would advise you,’ replied the other, “ to 
make a trial of them ; it can do no one any harm to see 
even the singular with one’s own eyes. I will lend you 
a couple of volumes, and you cannot better spend your 
time than by shaking off every other engagement and in 
the solitude of your ancient home looking through the 
magic lantern of this unknown world. It is wicked to 
waste your hours in dressing up these apes to look like 
men, and teaching these puppies to dance. Only one ~ 
condition I make—that you do not take offence at their 
form, the rest I can leave to the soundness of your 
judgement.” 

The horses were already at the door, and Jarno mounted ~ 
with a few cavaliers for a pleasant hunting expedition. 
Wilhelm gazed sadly after him. There was much he © 
would have gladly discussed with this man, who, although — 
ungracious in manner, gave him fresh ideas, ideas such — 
as he needed. y 

Sometimes when a man’s powers, capabilities and : 
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conceptions are approaching development, he falls into 
some perplexity from which a good friend might easily 
deliver him. He is like a traveller who falls into the water 
not far from his hostelry ; if anyone were at once to seize 
and drag him to land he would escape with a single 
wetting, whereas, left to himself, he might scramble 
out, but on the wrong side of the river, and have to 
travel a long way round to reach his destination. 
Wilhelm began now to suspect that the way of the 
world was different from what he had imagined. He beheld 
close at hand the important and momentous life of the 
exalted and great, and marvelled at the easy demeanour 
with which they comported themselves. An army upon 
the march, a princely hero at its head, so many associated 
warriors, and such crowds of importunate votaries all 
combined to inflame his imagination. It was in this 
frame of mind that he received the promised volumes, 
and, as we may well imagine, the torrent of this mighty 
genius soon seized and bore him away to an illimitable 
ocean wherein he speedily lost and forgot himself. 


CHAPTER VIII 


MEANWHILE the good relationship between the Baron 
and our company had been somewhat disturbed. His 
preference for certain members became from day to day 
more marked, which of necessity was bound to grieve 
the others. He extolled his favourites exclusively and 
thereby aroused jealousy and discord in the company. 
Melina, who never knew just what to do in cases of 
dispute, found himself now very unpleasantly situated. 
The lauded ones accepted their luck without any, great 
show of thankfulness, while the neglected ones mani- 
fested vexation in various ways, and managed by one 
method or another to render the visits of their once so 
highly esteemed patron very unpleasant. Indeed, when 
a certain poem, whose author was unknown, began to 
excite much discussion in the castle, they were not a 
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little pleased. Hitherto the Baron’s intercourse with 
the comedians had been regarded with good-humoured 
amusement, several little tales had been circulated, and 
certain occurrences elaborated and twisted to a comical 
and entertaining form. At last men began to assert 
that a kind of professional rivalry had arisen between 
the Baron and some of the actors, who fancied them- 
selves authors, and upon this legend the song of which 
we spoke was founded. It ran as follows: 


‘¢ A luckless devil, Herr Baron, 
I envy you, that you should stand 
So high in rank, so nigh the throne; 
And many a fertile plot of land 
I covet, too—your father’s hall, 
His game preserves, his guns and stall. 


** And me, poor devil, Herr Baron, 
You envy likewise, so it seems, 
That Nature me from birth hath shown 
How motherly to me she means. 
Light heart and head she gave at once, 
And, though I’m poor, I’m not a dunce, 


** T think ’twere best, dear Herr Baron, 

That as we were we both remain: 

Be still your father’s son—his own, 
My mother I, the while, retain. 

Without or hate or envy base 
Desire each other’s title not, 

On Mount Parnassus you no place, 
Nor I at Court a gilded lot.” 


When it was heard that the Prince had laughed heartily — 
at the poem no one ventured to condemn it, and the — 
Count, who always enjoyed joking the Baron in his own — 
fashion, took occasion to tease him dreadfully about it. — 
They began to wonder who was its author, and the Count, _ 
who never liked anybody to seem more acute than 
himself, hit upon an idea by which he was immediately — 
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ready to swear. It could only have originated from 
his pedant, who was a very cute fellow, and in whom 
he had long noticed some such talent. In order to 
procure himself a rare entertainment, he had this actor 
summoned one morning, and in presence of the Countess, 
Baroness and of Jarno made him read the poem in his 
own peculiar manner, for which he received much praise, 
applause and a present. The Count enquired if he had 
not also a few other poems of his earlier days, which he 
prudently denied. Enough, the pedant acquired the 
reputation of being a poet and a wit, which in the eyes 
of those who favoured the Baron was equivalent to 
being a writer of pasquinades and a bad fellow. Hence- 
forth, no matter how badly he might act his part, the 
Count clapped the more, so that the poor man at last 
became puffed up and almost demented, and even 
dreamed of obtaining a room to himself in the castle 
like Philina. 

Had he succeeded in doing this at once he might have 
escaped a great disaster ; for one evening, as he returned 
late to the old castle and groped his way in the dark 
through the narrow lane, he was suddenly waylaid and 
seized by several persons, while others pounded him 
severely and belaboured him so soundly in the dark that 
he was almost senseless, and only crawled with difficulty 
to his comrades above. These, although professing great 
indignation, were secretly rejoiced at the incident and 
could scarcely hide their Jaughter on seeing him so well 
cudgelled, and his fine new brown coat all over white, 
dusty and stained, as though he had been wrestling with 
a miller. 

The Count, on hearing of it, broke out into indescribable 
anger. He treated the action as a most serious crime, 
characterised it as a breach of the castle peace, and ordered 
strictest inquisition to be made by his own justiciary. 
The dust-stained coat was to be the chief witness. Every- 
body in the castle who had anything whatever to do with 
powder or flour was subjected to examination, but without 


result. 
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The Baron solemnly declared on his honour that he had 
not the slightest share in the disaster which had overtaken 
the poet, or lampooner, or whatever they liked to call him. 
Indeed he strongly objected to all such jokes, and though 
the demeanour of the Count in the matter, whom he had 
every reason to regard as his friend, had been very dis- 
agreeable, he was quite ready to let it pass. The 
general movement of strangers and endless confusion 
throughout the house soon buried the whole affair in 
oblivion, and the unhappy favourite had to pay dearly for 
the pleasure of wearing strange feathers for a short time. 

Our troupe continued to play every evening, and was 
very well provided for by the care of the Secretary, but 
now, the better it was treated, the more its demands 
tended to increase. Indeed, it was not long before both 
food, drink, attendance and lodging became insufficient, 
and they importuned their patron to provide better, and 
to procure them all the enjoyments and comforts he had 
promised. Their complaints grew ever louder, and the 
efforts of their friend more and more ineffectual. 

Meanwhile Wilhelm scarcely ever appeared. Shut up 
in one of the hindmost rooms, where no one save Mignon 
and the harper was granted access, he lived and moved 
in a Shakespearian world, neither knowing nor feeling 
anything outside of himself. We are told of magicians, 
who by magic incantations can summon to their room an 
immense crowd of all kinds of ghostly figures. So mighty 
are their conjurations that the space of their room is 
speedily filled, and the spirits, compressed into so narrow 
a circle, move around the master and above his head in 
ever growing numbers and ceaseless transformation. 
Every corner is packed, every cornice occupied; eggs 
expand, and gigantic figures shrink to mushrooms. 
Unhappily the student of the black art has forgotten the 
word by which to bring an ebb upon this flood of spirits. 

Thus it was that Wilhelm sat, and while so vast an 
agitation stirred his soul, a thousand sensations and 
faculties awoke within him, of which he had_ hitherto 
felt no conception and no premonition. Nothing could 
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arouse him from this condition, and he grew very dis- 
content if anybody ventured to come and tell of what was 
happening elsewhere. 

Consequently he refused to listen when someone 
brought news that a sentence of punishment was about 
to be executed in the courtyard. A boy was to be 
flogged who was suspected of wishing to steal, and as he 
wore the coat of a wig-maker, was probably one of the 
rascals who had recently assaulted the pedant. He 
denied it most vehemently, and could not therefore be 
formally condemned, so they were going to give him 
something to remember and then send him about his 
business, for he had given offence by wandering as a 
vagabond about the place, sleeping at night in the mills, 
and had finally set a ladder against the garden-wall and 
climbed over. But Wilhelm would hearken to nothing of 
the whole story, until Mignon hastily ran in and assured 
him that the prisoner was the blonde boy who had had 
the scuffle with the Stallmeister, and that the latter, who 
recognised him, was now the chief advocate for the 
adoption of stern measures. 

On this Wilhelm quickly sprang up and found prepara- 
tions being made in the castle court, for the Count loved 
due solemnity in such cases. Wilhelm stepped forward 
and begged them to stay their hands, as he knew the lad 
and had first several things to urge in his favour. He 
had difficulty in prevailing by his representations, but at 
last was allowed to speak alone with the boy. The latter 
assured him he knew nothing of any attack in which an 
actor had been injured. His motive in roaming round 
the castle and stealing in at night had been to find Philina 
and discover her bed-chamber, which he would certainly 
have done, had he not»been captured on the way. Wilhelm 
who, from loyalty to the company and kindliness for 
Philina, did not wish to betray the episode, approached 
the Stallmeister and begged him from his knowledge of 
the persons and of the house to act as mediator in the 
matter and to have the lad set free “‘ Before I consent 
to see this boy mishandled,” said he, “I will rather 
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reveal everything that took place at the inn yonder, and 
what it is brings the boy here by night. You will do best, 
therefore, for your own honour’s sake, to give another 
direction to the affair, if that be possible.” 

The Stallmeister gave way, promised and really kept 
his word. They invented a little story, that the boy had 
belonged to the troupe and run away, but now wished to 
return and become again a member. He had therefore 
devised this means of seeking by night some of those 
whom he knew to be well disposed towards him. They 
testified also that he had otherwise behaved well, the 
ladies joined in the argument, and he was set free. 

Wilhelm took him in, and he became the third person in 
that wonderful family which he had recently gathered 
about him. The old man and Mignon received him into 
their midst as one whom they already knew, and all three 
entered into a league to wait upon their friend and 
protector and to make themselves agreeable. 


CHAPTER IX 


Puitina became daily more adept at ingratiating 
herself with the ladies. When alone together they mostly 
entertained each other with talking about the men, and 
Wilhelm was not the last subject of their discussion. 
Philina soon perceived that he interested the Baroness. 
The latter, annoyed to find that for some time past he 
had most obstinately withdrawn from her friendly and 
seductive charms, could not understand how he could be 
so impertinent as to remain insensible and sulky towards 
them. As Philina had a good deal to tell about him, and 
was encouraged to talk, it was natural she should quickly 
come to speak of his theatrical talents, and she desired 
nothing more earnestly than that the ladies should see 
him on the stage. She added as a great secret that he 
was really an actor and had performed with their com- 
pany, but now, for some whim which she could not 
explain, had determined never to do so again. Scarcely 
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had the ladies discovered this important mystery than it 
fired their imagination with a fresh charm, and they also 
longed above everything else to behold him upon the 
boards. They could not rest nor be quiet until Philina 
had promised to attempt the negotiations, whereby she 
earnestly begged them not to betray the fact that she 
had revealed his secret. As he had long kept quite out 
of her way and never spoke to her, she asked the Baroness 
to procure her an opportunity of gaining speech of him, 
It was arranged that they should have him summoned, as 
though the ladies wished to speak with him ; but that they 
should not at once appear, so that he might find Philina 
in the room in their stead. The Baroness was satisfied with 
the proposal, and Philina still more so; for although quite 
serious in her desire to please the ladies, she was yet more 
anxious to do something on her own account and bring 
the ungracious man once more into better ways. 

The plan was carried out, and Wilhelm, to his great 
astonishment, found himself alone in the room with Philina. 
She greeted him with a sort of decorous ingenuousness 
such as she had lately practised. At first she rallied him 
in general upon the good fortune which had pursued him, 
and then reproached him pleasantly with his conduct 
towards herself, launched out into complaints, blamed 
herself for having truly merited such treatment, drew so 
artless a picture of her own position, which she described 
as being unaltered, freely confessed all, and finally added 
that she must despise herself, did she not feel that she was 
capable of reforming her life and becoming worthy of his 
friendship. 

Wilhelm was startled by this declaration. He had too 
little experience of the world to know that it is precisely 
the fickle and unimprovable people who most severely 
condemn themselves, who confess and bemoan their faults 
most candidly, although not possessing the least inward 
strength to abandon the path upon which their unconquer- 
able propensities drive them along. At last, finding him 
somewhat mollified, she presented her petition, saying: 
“that if he would not support the theatre, and join in 
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acting certain plays, it could not manage to exist for 
another week.” She made the idea look as easy and 
practicable as she could; but was unable to extract any 
promise from him, and had to be content with a general 
expression of approval. 


CHAPTER X 


ScarRcELY had Wilhelm read a few of Shakespeare’s 
plays than the effect made upon him became so. over- 
whelming that he could proceed no further. His entire soul 
was set in movement. He sought opportunity of speaking 
with Jarno, and could find no words adequate to express 
his thankfulness for the delight he had procured him. 

‘* Yes, I foresaw,”’ said the latter, “‘ that you could not 
remain insensible to the excellencies of this most extra- 
ordinary and wonderful of writers.” 

** Ah!” exclaimed Wilhelm, “I do not recollect any 
book, any man or any event of my life that has produced 
such a tremendous effect upon me as the priceless works 
which, through your kindness, I have just learned to know. 
They appear like the work of some heavenly genius, which 
has drawn nigh unto men, that, by the gentlest of means, 
it might make them known unto themselves. They are 
not mere poems; one imagines oneself in front of the 
opened prodigious book of fate, through which roars the 
whirlwind of a tempestuous life, turning its leaves to and 
fro with rapid violence. I am equally amazed at their 
_ strength and tenderness, their power and repose, and so 
carried out of myself that I long with earnest longing for 
the time when I can continue my reading.” 

“Bravo!” cried Jarno, seizing our friend’s hand and 
pressing it. ‘‘ That is what I hoped for, and the results 
which I expect will assuredly follow.” 

‘I wish,” replied Wilhelm, “ that I could reveal to you 
all that is now surging in my bosom! Every premonition 
which I have ever felt respecting humanity and its destiny, 
which, known to none but myself, has accompanied me 
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from youth up, through which the men I have met in life, 
and the circumstances in which I beheld myself and others 
placed, have all one by one encountered me afresh as old 
acquaintances—these premonitions I find fulfilled and 
developed in Shakespeare’s plays. It seems as though he 
unfolded all riddles, without one being able to say this or 
that is the word of solution. His men appear to be 
natural men, and yet are not. These most mysterious and 
complicated creations of Nature act before us in his dramas 
as though they were watches, whose dial and case are of 
crystal; they indicate, as intended, the time of day, 
while we can see the wheels and springs which set the 
whole in motion. The few brief glances which I have cast 
into the world of Shakespeare impel me more than any- 
thing else to hasten my advancing steps through the real 
world, to mingle in the flood of those destinies which are 
ordained for it, and some day, if fortune favour me, to draw 
from the mighty ocean of true Nature a few gobletsful, 
and, like the glorious Briton, dispense them from the 
stage to the thirsty public of my fatherland.” 

“* T rejoice greatly to see you in such a frame of mind,” 
replied Jarno, laying his hand on the agitated young man’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ Do not let your intention slumber, but hasten 
to make abundant use of the good years granted you. If 
I can give you a helping hand, it shall be done with all my _ 
heart. I have not yet enquired how you came to be in 
this company, for which you can never have been born or 
educated. But this much I hope and can perceive, that 
you wish yourself out of it. I know nothing of your 
parentage or domestic circumstances ; consider then care- 
fully what you like to confide tome. I can only say this, 
that these times of war in which we live may produce rapid 
changes of fortune. If you are disposed to devote your 
strength and talents to us, and are not afraid of taking 
pains and, if need be, of facing danger, I have just now 
a chance of establishing you in a position, which, 
when you have filled it for a time, you will never regret 
in future.” . 

Wilhelm could not sufficiently express his gratitude, and 
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was readily willing to relate the whole story of his life to 
his friend and protector. 

“Think over what I have said,” responded the other ; 
‘“‘ give me your answer when convenient and place con- 
fidence in me. I assure you I have hitherto found it 
inexplicable that you should have anything in common 
with such a herd. It has often disgusted and grieved me 
to see you, for the sake of a pitiful existence, hanging your 
heart upon a strolling ballad-singer and a silly bastard.” 

It was fortunate that immediately after these words 
Jarno quickly went away, else our friend’s perplexity 
would have been still more intensified by his presence, 
It was long since he had heard anything so insupportable 
as that the two human beings who most interested him 
should be so offensively spoken of by the mouth of a man 
whom he highly esteemed, and in whom he had reason to 
place the utmost confidence. He was furious to the 
depths of his heart and hastened away to solitude. There 
he broke out into reproaches against himself for ever 
having misknown and forgotten for a moment the hard- 
hearted coldness of Jarno, which shone from his eyes and 
spoke in his every gesture. ‘‘ No,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘ you 
withered old man of the world, you merely fancy that you 
can ever be a friend! All that you can offer is not equal 
to the sentiments which bind me to these unfortunate 
creatures. What a piece of good luck that I discovered in 
time what to expect from you!” 


He clasped Mignon, who came to meet him, in his arms — 


and exclaimed: ‘“ No, nothing shall part us, you darling 
little creature! The plausible wisdom of the world shall 
not persuade me to leave you, or to forget all that I owe 
to you.” 

The child, whose eager embraces he usually declined, 
rejoiced at this unexpected outbreak of tenderness, and 
spice to him so that he could at last scarcely shake her 
oose. 

From that time forth he observed Jarno’s conduct 
more carefully, and found that it by no means met his 
approval. Indeed he saw much that entirely displeased 
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him. Thus, for instance, he formed a strong suspicion 
that Jarno had composed the poem against the Baron, 
for which the unfortunate pedant had paid so dearly. 
He jested about the matter in Wilhelm’s presence, and 
our friend considered it a sign of a bad heart thus to scoff 
at an unlucky man whose misfortune he had _ himself 
caused, without ever thinking of reparation or com- 
pensation. Wilhelm would himself gladly have supplied 
these, had he not by a singular accident happened upon 
the track of the perpetrators of that night attack. It 
had hitherto been successfully concealed from him that 
several young officers spent whole nights in a lower hall of 
the ancient castle in jollity with some of the actors and 
actresses. One morning, having risen early according 
to his habit, he chanced to enter the room, and found 
the young gentlemen just making a very singular toilet. 
They had made a mixture of water and chalk in a basin, 
and without undressing were rubbing the paste with a 
brush upon their waistcoats and trousers, thus restoring 
the cleanliness of their garments in the quickest manner 
possible. Our friend, much astonished at this stratagem, 
bethought him at once of the pedant’s white-stained 
and dusty coat. His suspicions, too, were strengthened 
when he learned that among them were several of the 
Baron’s relations. He had just decided to inform the 
Count of this, when by the decampment of the army 
every other consideration was reduced to silence. 


CHAPTER XI 


Tue more the troupe prospered, the better their food 
and drink, so much the more did their innermost nature 
reveal itself to their disadvantage. In addition to their 
entire board, they received each week a trifle of pay, 
and having for the moment no need of anything, always 
had money in their pockets, and scarcely knew how to 
contain themselves for insolence. The prudent Melina 
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utilised the little ready cash he had left in order to equip 
himself decently. He bought a few of the Count’s 
clothes from his valet, and contrived to rig himself out 
quite smartly from head to foot. 

Unfortunately for them all the army was compelled to 
advance and quit the district. The Prince made pre- 
parations for breaking up, and as he showed himself very 
generous to all in the castle, the Baroness managed to 
secure a gold watch for Wilhelm, which, though of no 
great value, should yet mark the satisfaction with which 
the Prelude written in the Prince’s honour had been 
received. The Baroness contrived to present it to him 
herself and thereby to emphasise delicately her own 
friendship. Before his departure Jarno sent several times 
to him, and also called to see him; but he was firmly 
_ resolved to keep out of the way of this unfeeling man of 

the world. The Prince rode away, and the castle was 
empty. 

Certain of the troupe now really imagined that they 
would henceforth be quartered in the new castle and 
receive better and more comfortable apartments. How 
greatly then were their hopes disabused when the an- 
nouncement was made that in eight days they also 
must forsake this paradise. 

Philina did her utmost to tempt our hero once more 
to tread the stage during this interval; but in vain. 
But she succeeded in persuading him to give a few 
chamber-readings, in which he bore himself very well 
and confirmed the ladies’ good favour. Of this he 
experienced indisputable proofs on his departure, for 
they offered him a purse, worked by themselves, and 
containing thirty ducats. A portion of this was said to be 
a present from the lord of the house, to which, however, 
as it seemed to them insufficient, they had added some- 
what from their own exchequer. This offer he obsti- 
nately declined when made; until at last Philina stepped 
between, waggishly bowed and took the purse from the 
Baroness’ hand. “I must thank you, gracious lady,” 
said she, “‘in his name, and in future be his treasurer. 
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Throughout our travels he has so honestly expended 
his own cash on our behalf that I feel myself in duty 
bound to care for him now.’ 

This conceit led to further jesting, and as the Countess 
was feeling in her desk, and Philina had noticed that 
she was secretly well disposed towards Wilhelm, and 
sometimes also delighted like a child in giving presents, 
she easily contrived with the merriest impudence so that 
the lady should give him a golden box as well, besides a 
pretty ring and several other elegant trinkets of value, 
which each time, upon his refusal, she pocketed with a 
sportive jest, and, while plundering the ladies, managed 
to amuse them. 

Wilhelm, to whom this soon became wearisome, took 
his leave, that he also might make preparations for 
departure. Philina quickly followed him to the castle, 
where she found him in some perplexity as to where he 
should pack his clothes and belongings, for he had 
generously placed his boxes at Madame Melina’s disposal, 
whose wardrobe, through the favour of the gentlefolks, 
had greatly increased during their stay. As soon as he 
turned round Philina immediately seized the best articles, 
and with assistance from the blonde, blue-eyed rogue, 
who stood ready to obey her every signal, carried most 
of his possessions over to the new castle, saying she 
would pack them all in her own box. This she could 
easily do, for the Stallmeister, not content with many 
rich presents, had also bought her an excellent box, that 
she might carry all away in the best and securest fashion. 
Wilhelm, to whom any favour from her was distasteful, 
encountered her with impatience, by which he won nothing 
for himself but to be laughed at, coupled with a threat 
that, if he were not quiet she would throw her arms 
around him. He must therefore let the wild creature 
have her way, and consider himself lucky if she left 
him otherwise at peace. 

The question now arose how they should travel and 
in which direction they should go in order safely to reach 
H—— during these perilous war-times. The major part 
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of these anxieties had been already removed by the 
Count himself, he having carefully considered how far 
he could let them travel with his own people. He had 
drawn out their route from place to place, and obtained 
them a pass from the Prince, which should secure a 
safe-conduct through the rearguard. This plan he 
explained to the director, and made him promise to adhere 
to it strictly. The castle grew ever more empty; the 
day fixed for the Count’s own departure approached, 
and the company had to make up its mind to separate. 
It was a hard parting, for in all their lives they never 
remembered such happy days. Nevertheless, having 
all received gifts, and setting out with moderately fur- 
nished pouches, most of them parted in hope of elsewhere 
being able to procure a like pleasant life’ With much 
trouble, and not without some quarrelling, they were 
finally packed in with their effects. The Stallmeister 
took affectionate leave of Philina, and the Secretary 
said a kindly goodbye to the rest, and once more they 
set out upon their journey, without any real prospect 
of employment, but with all the greater assurance of 
their own excellencies and merits, as having every claim 
to recognition elsewhere. 


CHAPTER XII 


Ir would be unreasonable to entertain our readers, 
who moreover may already complain of excess of detail 
here and there, with the adventures and occurrences 
which befell our company. We will therefore overleap 
many a mountain and valley, across or through which 
they dragged their way in wretched weather, and will 
look them up at an inn, where they had taken up their 
quarters to secure fresh carriages and horses, and at the 
same time find alittle relaxation. This each one did in his 
own way, and it was really curious to watch how they split 
up into small companies, and at various tables had all 
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sorts of stewed and roast dishes served according to 
their very different tastes. 

From the very beginning of the journey Melina had tried 
to make it clear that each would be expected to complete 
the transit at his own cost. Hitherto he had acted as 
though he were director, but this had been done merely to 
give them the appearance of being a company, and besides, 
what he had received from the Count had been honestly 
and proportionately divided among them all. It was not 
advisable to form a common cash account. If each one 
paid for himself, then each would be free to live as he liked. 
All were quite satisfied with the arrangement, for thus each 
remained lord of what he possessed, and Melina very 
prudently relinquished his quality of director as soon as it 
seemed likely to become burdensome. 

Wilhelm meanwhile was in the happiest of humours. 
He had just happened to read in Shakespeare’s life of 
Henry the Fourth the story of how a Prince amused him- 
self for a time among low and even evil companions, and, 
despite the nobility of his own nature, revelled in the 
sensual coarseness, indecency and folly of these rascals. 
He therefore possessed an ideal with which to compare his 
own condition, and it wonderfully facilitated that self- 
deception for which he felt an almost invincible inclination. 
He began to study the various articles of his attire, and 
found that a short vest, over which, in case of need, a 
mantle might be flung, was a far more suitable dress than 
that usually worn. This he at once adopted and, as he 
often proceeded on foot, added somewhat wider trousers 
and a pair of laced boots. It was not long before he 
appeared with a scarf wound round his body, which 
at first he wore under the pretence that it kept his 

stomach warm. On the other hand, he delivered his 
neck from the bondage of a neckcloth, had a few strips 
of muslin sewn into his shirt as frills, which, being cut 
somewhat too broad, had quite the appearance of 
a collar. A round hat with a gay-coloured ribbon and 
- feather made his outfit quite complete. In a word, 


he stepped forth with a figure such as we have in 
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later days seen adopted by a number of Goettinger 
students in imitation of Hamlet, and also by a whole 
nation in obedience to their King. Everyone considered 
this costume very handsome, and the women especially 
asserted that it sat well upon him. Philina pretended to 
be quite infatuated with it, which was no ill method of 
commending herself, and our friend, who now treated the 
rest, according as each behaved, in Prince Harry’s manner, 
soon fell himself into the habit of furthering and prompting 
sundry mad tricks, and was altogether in the pleasantest, 
liveliest and most knightly of humours, For the present 
their theatrical exercises were suspended; rapiers were 
brought out, they fenced and romped, and, in the lightness 
of their hearts, enjoyed the moderately good wine in ample 
measure. Considerable disorder naturally arose from this 
manner of life. Philina waylaid our demure hero, and my 
fair readers would have need to be uneasy about their 


friend’s morals, had not a lucky star diverted his thoughts 
in another direction. 


CHAPTER XIII 


OnE of the most delightful entertainments in which they 
specially revelled was an extemporised play, in which they 
imitated and criticised their recent benefactors. Some of 
them had carefully noted the peculiar outward deportment 


of various distinguished persons, and their reproduction of © 


these was greeted by the remaining company with voci- 
ferous applause. From the secret archives of her own 
experiences Philina produced several remarkable declara- 
tions of love, which had been made to herself. When 
Wilhelm took them to task for this incivility, one of the 
shrewdest among them replied: ‘‘ They have paid and 
fed us for our playing, but I do not know that their treat- 
ment otherwise demands any peculiar forbearance on our 
part.’’ These words were the signal for each to launch out 
in complaints of the small respect shown him and the 


manner in which he had been neglected. They mocked | 
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the behaviour of the people of rank, even among them- 
selves, scoffed at their idle and useless occupations, and 
grew ever bitterer and more unjust. 

*““You presume too much,” replied Wilhelm, ‘and 
though there is a good deal of truth in what you say, 
yet you overlook the mistake you commit in regarding 
these people and their actions from too low a stand- 
point. I cannot say myself that I was specially edified 
at the castle, yet I have had opportunity to correct 
certain ideas, and for this am indebted to intelligent 
friends. Persons who by birth are already set up on 
_an exalted pinnacle in human society, to whom in- 

herited wealth assures an absolutely easy existence, who, 
if I may so express it, are conveniently and amply 
furnished with all the accessories of humanity, usually 
accustom themselves to regard these possessions as the 
first and greatest of things, and lose all conception of the 
worth of a humanity equipped by Nature alone. Not only 
their deportment towards their inferiors, but also among 
themselves, is calculated according to external advantages. 
They allow every man to assert his title, his rank, his 
fortune, his dress and equipage, but not his merits.” 

The whole party applauded these sentiments up- 
roariously, and poured out a flood of anecdotes which 
strongly supported his opinion. ‘* Do not revile them on 
this account,” continued he, “‘ but rather pity them; for 
they seldom possess a lively sentiment for that happiness 
which we rightly consider the highest, because it springs 
from the inner wealth of our nature. Only to us poor 
folks, who possess little or nothing, is it permitted to enjoy 
the bliss of friendship in its purest forms. We cannot 
uplift those whom we love by our grace, nor assist them 
by our favour, nor delight them by our gifts; for we have 
nothing but ourselves. We must therefore give this entire 
self, if it is to have any worth, and ensure this possession 
to our friend for ever. What bliss! what rapture both for 
the giver and the receiver! What happiness, beyond all 
things earthly, dwells in constancy! It endows this fleet- 
ing human existence with celestial certainty. This it is 
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the behaviour of the people of rank, even among them- 
selves, scoffed at their idle and useless occupations, and 
grew ever bitterer and more unjust. 

“You presume too much,” replied Wilhelm, “and 
though there is a good deal of truth in what you say, 
yet you overlook the mistake you commit in regarding 
these people and their actions from too low a stand- 
point. I cannot say myself that I was specially edified 
at the castle, yet I have had opportunity to correct 
certain ideas, and for this am indebted to intelligent 
friends. Persons who by birth are already set up on 
_an exalted pinnacle in human society, to whom in- 
herited wealth assures an absolutely easy existence, who, 
if I may so express it, are conveniently and amply 
furnished with all the accessories of humanity, usually 
accustom themselves to regard these possessions as the 
first and greatest of things, and lose all conception of the 
worth of a humanity equipped by Nature alone. Not only 
their deportment towards their inferiors, but also among 
themselves, is calculated according to external advantages. 
They allow every man to assert his title, his rank, his 
fortune, his dress and equipage, but not his merits.” 

The whole party applauded these sentiments up- 
roariously, and poured out a flood of anecdotes which 
strongly supported his opinion. ‘‘ Do not revile them on 
this account,”’ continued he, ‘‘ but rather pity them; for 
they seldom possess a lively sentiment for that happiness 
which we rightly consider the highest, because it springs 
from the inner wealth of our nature. Only to us poor 
folks, who possess little or nothing, is it permitted to enjoy 
the bliss of friendship in its purest forms. We cannot 
uplift those whom we love by our grace, nor assist them 
by our favour, nor delight them by our gifts; for we have 
nothing but ourselves. We must therefore give this entire 
self, if it is to have any worth, and ensure this possession 
to our friend for ever. What bliss ! what rapture both for 
the giver and the receiver! What happiness, beyond all 
things earthly, dwells in constancy! It endows this fleet- 
ing human existence with celestial certainty. This it is 
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habit, and what satisfaction we should experience. I 
have often contrasted musicians with actors. The 
former are never so well pleased as when they can prac- 
tise in common. What pains they take to bring all their 
instruments into harmony, to give right expression to 
the strength or softness of each note, so as to accord well 
with the voice they have been appointed to accompany. 
Only the most unskilful would dream of seeking to gain 
credit by playing too loud an accompaniment to a solo. 
Each is controlled by the thought of the composer, 
and, whether his share be small or great, contributes 
his own best efforts towards interpreting him. Should 
not actors also be able to do the same one with the other ? 
reckoning it their greatest happiness and pleasure to 
satisfy each other mutually, and only valuing the applause 
of the public as this is accorded to an elegant performance, 
whose excellence each member has equally guaranteed. 
All those pettinesses which degrade this noble art to the 
level of a trade would disappear, there would be no 
more quarrelling for certain parts, none would wish 
to shine in the wrong place, each would do justice to 
his role and feel rewarded, even though it were the 
smallest. How the director of such a combination 
would commend his good luck! But he also must be 
familiar with the whole business, must understand how 
to point out to each one his special capabilities, must 
only undertake himself those parts for which he is adapted, 
and must not lay claim to an exclusive right to act this 
or that kind of character, such as no other member would 
be allowed to assert. Thus at last each would fall into 
the position best suited to his temperament, and in 
which practice has confirmed him, and in this position 
would easily be acknowledged by everyone else. Cer- 
tainly, among good people, the republican is the best 
and only form. If I had any voice in such matters, I 
should advocate the post of director being occupied 
by each in turn, to whom a sort of senate might be 
assigned.” 


“What is there to hinder us,” cried they, ‘‘ from 
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making the experiment at once? We are all alike free 
men, and have neither alliance nor engagement. At 
least let us form such an ideal republic during the journey 
which lies before us.” 

“It will be a wandering state,” said one, ‘‘ we shall 
at least have no disputes about frontiers.” 

They proceeded with the business at once, elected 
Wilhelm as first director, appointed him a senate, seats 
and votes being granted to the women, laws were pro- 
posed, rejected, accepted, and thus the time passed 
away, and each vowed he had never spent so pleasant 
an evening. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Not without much trouble had they managed to 
collect sufficient horses in the little town for the transport 
of their company and its effects. At last all was ready, 
when a fresh obstacle arose. News arrived that a corps 
of military volunteers had been seen in the neighbourhood, 
indeed on the route they wished to travel. 

Although very vague and ambiguous, and though the 
positions of the two armies made it almost impossible 
that a party of the enemy could have slipped through, 
yet this unexpected rumour set them all thinking. Every- 
one seemed bent on magnifying to our party the dangers 
which awaited them, and upon counselling another 
route. Most of them became greatly terrified, and when, in 
accordance with the forms of their new republic, the 
senate assembled to discuss and decide this extraordinary 
position, they were almost unanimously of opinion that 
they ought to shun the risk and choose another way. 
Wilhelm alone was not so alarmed as to relinquish at 
once a plan adopted after ripe meditation. He rather 
sought to inspire courage, and his arguments were both 
manly and convincing. 

**So far,” said he, ‘it is merely a rumour, and how 
many such do not arise in times of war! Many say that 
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the fact is most improbable and nearly impossible. Shall 
we then allow ourselves to be guided in so important a 
matter by an uncertain tale? The route indicated by the 
Count, and for which our pass is valid, is the shortest, and 
here, too, is the best road. It conducts first of all to a con- 
siderable town, where we shall either find a good company, 
or be able to show ourselves and earn something. We 
thus avoid much discomfort and save both time and 
money, whereas the other route, recommended by a 
timorous public, and respecting which I have made careful 
enquiry, leads so far out of our way and entangles us in 
such a maze of bad roads, that I doubt our ability to 
extricate ourselves before the bad season, or to reach the 
destination we have set before us.” 

Much more of the same sort he said, and presented the 
matter in so many advantageous lights, that their fears 
diminished and their courage rose. ‘“‘ Possibly it is a corps 
belonging to the friendly army, from which the pass we 
carry will be an effectual protection. And if they be some 
of the enemy’s regular troops, we shall have little cause for 
anxiety, for I do not see how travellers can be implicated 
in the strife of kings. Should, however, a body of vaga- 
bond rabble attack us, surely, I think, we are enough to 
inspire them with respect, and to offer such a resistance 
as will surprise them.” 

These last remarks quickly brought the younger actors 
over to his side. The suggestion being heroic and singular, 


weet ante 


the women also assented, Madame Melina first of all, for 


although far advanced in pregnancy, she had by no means 
lost her courage. The rest of the men not wishing to 
appear cowardly, there was soon no one left who did not 
seem to approve the project with all his heart. 

They now began to prepare to defend themselves under 
all circumstances. They bought big hunting knives, while 
Wilhelm procured a sabre and a brace of pistols. The 
young actor whom we mentioned at the beginning of the 
Book, and whom we shall henceforth speak of as Laertes, 
armed himself with a musket, while sundry old weapons 
were distributed among the rest, and thus they again took 
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the road, though with some unwillingness on the part of 
the drivers, 

On the second day these men, who knew the district 
well, proposed that they should rest at noon on a woody 
spot among the hills, because, although there was a village 
close by, yet it was very inconveniently situated, and they 
would thus avoid an awkward hollow. As in fair weather 
fodder was usually carried with them, they accordingly 
halted at the place mentioned, and the day being 
brilliantly fine, everybody concurred. Wilhelm hastened 
on ahead, and the singular figure which he cut would 
certainly have startled anybody whom he happened to 
meet. To the garb. already described he had added a 
broad shoulder belt, which he wore across his body, with 
a great sabre hanging from it. A brace of pistols pro- 
jected from his belt, and in this guise he mounted the wood 
with rapid and contented steps. Equally wonderful was 
the company that accompanied him. Mignon ran in her 
little vest by his side, and also carried a hunting knife, 
which, when the party was arming itself, they had not been 
able to refuse her. The blonde-haired boy, who had not 
quitted the company, bore Laertes’ musket. The harper 
wore the most. peaceable exterior. His long robe was 
tucked up in his girdle, so as not to impede him in walk- 
ing, he supported himself on a knotty staff, while his 
instrument had remained behind in the carriage. After 
an ascent, which was not without its difficulties, they 
reached the indicated spot. They recognised it by the 
beautiful beeches surrounding and adorning it, by the 
walled fountain and the distant prospect. They took 
possession, rested a while in the shade, kindled a fire and 
then awaited the others with singing. These gradually 
arrived, and with one mouth praised the place, the 
neighbourhood and the lovely weather. 


CHAPTER XV 


Tuoucu they had often enjoyed good and merry hours 
within four walls, yet here they found it still pleasanter, 
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for the wide-expanding sky and the beauty of the country 
stimulated every heart. They could imagine nothing 
more delightful than to spend a life in so delicious a spot. 
They envied the hunters, charcoal-burners and wood-men 
whose calling kept them in so delightful a dwelling-place. 
But above all they extolled the wandering life of gipsies, 
who in blissful indolence are privileged to enjoy all the 
romantic charms of Nature. 

Meanwhile they had commenced to boil potatoes, 
several pots stood near the fire, and the whole company 
settled in groups beneath the trees and bushes, their 
singular attire giving them a strange appearance, rendered 
still wilder by the weapons they carried. The horses were 
feeding near them, and if they had but taken the pre- 


caution to conceal their carriages, the mounting of the © 


scene would have been complete. Wilhelm was enraptured 
with the sight. He might regard himself as the leader of 
this party, and elaborated this idea in conversation with 
each, giving it as poetical a form as possible. The com- 
pany’s sense of pleasure was still further heightened, they 
ate and drank and made merry, declaring that never had 
they known more delicious moments. 

We cannot here hide from our readers that this was 
the original scene, whose reproductions and imitations we 
have lately beheld ad nauseam on the German stage. 
The idea of stalwart vagabonds, noble robbers, generous 
gipsies and all sorts of idealised rascaldom, owes its true 


source to this identical resting place, which we have just — 


described with a species of repugnance, because it is 


exceedingly disappointing not to have been able to 


make it familiar to the public before its copies had 
robbed the place of all charm and novelty. 

Their joviality grew every moment greater. Wilhelm 
and Laertes seized their rapiers and began to practise the 


duel-scene, which in Hamlet has so tragical an ending. © 


They had formed the project of acting the play among 


themselves, and our friend had been chosen for the part of — 


the Danish Prince. The others formed a circle about — 


them; they fought with the utmost energy, and the 
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interest of the spectators grew with every onslaught. 
Suddenly the com r , i 
pany was thrown into the greatest 
alarm; for a shot was fired from the nearest bushes, 
followed by another. As they turned round, they saw 
armed men hurrying towards the place where the horses 
were feeding not far from the heavily-laden carriages. 
The women raised a general outery ; our heroes flung 
down the rapiers and seized their swords, ran towards the 
robbers, shouting to them to stand still and render satis- 
faction for their presumption. As the only answer given 
was a couple of musket-shots, Wilhelm fired his pistol at a 
man who had climbed on the carriage and was busy cutting 
the cords which fastened the luggage. He hit him truly, 
so that he tumbled down at once, and as Laertes had also 
not missed his aim, they both seized their side-arms and 
with flashing sabres boldly met their assailants, part of 
whom now rushed upon them with oaths and shouts, firing 
several shots as they advanced. Our young heroes bore 
themselves valorously, crying to their companions to stand 
by them and stirring up their courage. But Wilhelm soon 
lost the sight of day and all consciousness of what was 
going on about him. Wounded by a shot which struck 
him between breast and shoulder, and by a sword cut, 
which cleft his hat and almost penetrated to the skull, he 
fell to the ground, and only gathered the unhappy ending 
of the attack from the subsequent narratives of others. 
On reopening his eyes he found himself in the most 
wonderful condition. The first object he could perceive 
through the sort of twilight which still obscured his 
vision was the face of Philina, bending closely over his 
own. He was too weak to rise, and on attempting to 
do so felt that he was lying in Philina’s lap, into which 
he sank back again. She sat upon the ground, and had 
gently pressed the head of the outstretched young man 
against her body, providing him, so far as she could, 
an easy couch in her arms. Mignon was kneeling with 
dishevelled and blood-stained hair at his feet, which 
she embraced with many tears. For the affectionate 
little creature, seeing him wounded, and not knowing 
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how else to staunch the blood, had used her own hair to 
stop up the wounds of her master and father, but had 
soon been obliged to desist from the vain attempt. 
Afterwards they were bound up with fungus and moss, 
for which purpose Philina had surrendered her neck- 
cloth and apron. 

Wilhelm noticed that Philina was sitting with her 
back against her trunk, which had the appearance of 
being securely locked and in good condition. He en- 
quired whether the others had been so fortunate as to 
preserve their belongings? This question she answered 
with a shrug of the shoulders and a glance towards the 
grassy meadow, upon which broken boxes, smashed trunks, 
ripped-up portmanteaux and a multitude of small objects 
lay scattered about. The place was void of all signs of 
human life, and the singular group which we have 
described found itself alone in the midst of this solitude. 

Wilhelm now learned more than he liked to hear. 
Those who might have resisted soon lost heart and 
were overpowered ; a part took to flight, others watched 
the struggle in terror, while the drivers, who for their 
horses’ sake held out most stoutly, had finally been 
rendered helpless, and in a very brief space of time 
everything had been plundered and carried off. The 
agonized travellers, as soon as all fear of their lives 
was over, hurried off to the nearest village with utmost 
speed, bearing the slightly wounded Laertes with them, 
but only succeeded in rescuing a few scanty ruins of | 
their treasured. possessions. The harper had leaned his 
damaged instrument against a tree, and hurried off 
with the rest to the village, that, with all possible speed, 
he might fetch a surgeon to relieve the benefactor whom 
he left behind, believing him to be dead. 
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CHAPTER I 


Our three unhappy adventurers meanwhile remained 
waiting and expectant for a long time in the singular 
condition in which we left them at the end of our last 
Book. No one hastened to their assistance, evening drew 
darkly on, and Philina’s indifference began to change 
into anxiety. Mignon ran to and fro, and with every 
moment the child’s impatience increased. Finally, as 
their wishes seemed on the point of fulfilment, and they 
heard men approaching, a new terror alarmed them. 
They perceived quite distinctly that a body of horsemen 
was climbing the path by which they had come, and 
imagined nothing else than that a fresh band of such 
uninvited guests as often visited this wooded spot was 
coming to glean what the first had left. How plea- 
santly, therefore, were they surprised when the figure of 
a@ woman, mounted on a white horse, soon met their 
eyes through the bushes, accompanied by an elderly 
gentleman and several cavaliers. Grooms and servants 
followed after. 

Philina opened her eyes wide at this apparition, and 
was about to cry out to the fair amazon and beg her 
assistance, when the latter cast her eyes with amazement 
upon the singular group and turned her horse towards 
them, halted and remained standing. She asked eagerly 
after the wounded man, whose position in the lap of 
the thoughtless Samaritan struck her as very peculiar. 

**Ts he your husband ? ” she enquired of Philina. 

‘He is merely a good friend,” replied she in a tone 
extremely unpleasant to Wilhelm. 

He had fastened his eyes on the gentle, calm and 
sympathising features of the new arrival, and thought 
he had never beheld anything so lovely. Her figure 
was concealed from his gaze by a wide man’s cloak, 
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which suited her well. Apparently she had borrowed this 
from one of her attendants as a protection against the 
night air. 

Meanwhile her knightly companions had also drawn 
nearer, and some had dismounted. The lady did the 
same and enquired with humane interest about the 
circumstances of the mishap which had befallen our 
travellers, and the wounds of the stripling lying before 
her, after which she turned round and walked to one 
side with the elderly gentleman towards some carriages 
which were slowly ascending the mountain and now 
came to a halt upon the open forest-clearing. 

After standing a short time at the door of one of these 
carriages and speaking with the new arrivals, the young 
lady returned to our wounded hero with a man of short 
stature who had also descended. By the little box 
which he carried in his hand, and his leather instrument- 
case, it was clear that he was a surgeon. His manners, 
however, were more coarse than polished, but he had a 
light hand, and his aid was welcome. 

After careful probing he declared there was no danger, 
and that he would bind up the wounded man sufficiently 
for transport to the nearest village. All bore their part 
in the work, but the young lady was most active. 
“* Look,”’ she said, after pacing backwards and forwards 
several times, when the old gentleman led her up once 
more; “look how they have mishandled him! and 
he is suffering on our account ! ” 

The patient, who heard these words, did not know what 
she meant. She continued walking restlessly to and fro, 
seeming unable to drag herself from the sight of the 
wounded man, yet at the same time afraid of offending 
against propriety if she remained until they began, 
though with difficulty, to undress him. The surgeon 
was just cutting away his left sleeve when the old 
gentleman again approached and spoke of the necessity 
of pushing on with their journey. Wilhelm kept his 
eyes fixed upon her, and was so absorbed in her glances — 
that he hardly felt what was being done to him. 
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Philina had risen to kiss the lady’s hand, and a sense 
of disgust arose in our friend’s mind at seeing so unchaste 
a creature approach and even touch this noble nature. 
The lady asked Philina several questions, which Wilhelm 
could not hear. At last she turned to the old gentleman, 
who stood with frigid glances beside her, and said: 
** My dear uncle, may I be generous at your expense ? ” 
Therewith she removed the mantle, evidently intending 
to wrap it around the wounded and _ half-clad man. 
Wilhelm, whom the healing sight of her lovely eyes 
had hitherto held captive, now, as the cloak fell from her 
shoulders, first perceived with wonder the beauty of 
her form. She stepped nearer and handed him the cloak, 
which she gently laid over him. At this moment, just 
as he wished to open his mouth to utter a few words 
of thanks, so singularly did the vivid impression of her 
presence react upon his excited senses that he suddenly 
seemed to behold her head surrounded by a halo of 
light, which gradually spread around her whole figure. 
At that instant the surgeon, attempting to remove the 
ball which had lodged in his flesh, began to handle him 
more roughly. The angel vanished from his fainting 
eyes, he lost all consciousness, and when he again came 
to himself, horsemen and carriages, with the fair lady and 
all her attendants, had disappeared. 


CHAPTER II 


As soon as our friend had been bandaged and dressed, 
the surgeon hastened away, at the same time that a 
servant, who had been sent back by the gentry, arrived 
with a number of peasants. They quickly constructed 
a litter of branches cut from the trees, interwoven with 
twigs, upon which they hoisted the wounded man and 
gently carried him down the hill. 

The harper, who had also returned, assisted them. The 
other people dragged Philina’s heavy box, she boi 
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walking softly behind with several bundles, while Mignon 
first ran on in front and then skipped beside them through 
the bushes, casting longing side-glances towards her sick 
protector. He reclined quietly upon the litter wrapped 
in his warm mantle. 

An electrical warmth seemed to penetrate from its soft 
wool into his body, and indeed to transport him into the 
most delightful sensations. From his earliest youth he 
could not remember any impression so agreeable as that 
which the lovely owner of this garment had made upon 
him. Still he seemed to behold the cloak fall from her 
shoulders, and that noblest of forms stand before him 
enveloped in a cloud of glory, while his spirit pursued the 
vanished one through every quarter of the earth. 

Thus their procession reached the inn, where they found 
the greater part of our company in a condition of despair 
over their losses. The single small room of the house was 
packed with people. Some lay upon the rushes, others 
had taken possession of the benches, and a few had 
squeezed themselves behind the stove. Madame Melina 
anxiously awaited their arrival in a poor chamber, for 
fright and the rough handling she had suffered threatened 
to precipitate her expected confinement. When the new 
arrivals entered and wished for room, a general murmur- 
ing arose, and they were greeted with scorn and discontent, 
for now everybody remembered only too well that it was 
on Wilhelm’s advice and under his leadership that they 
had undertaken this dangerous journey, and exposed 
themselves to such disaster. 

All united in casting the blame of so evil an issue upon 
him. They even resisted his entrance through the door 
and demanded that he should lodge elsewhere. To 
Philina they said plainly it would do her no harm to 
spend a night in the street. 

And it might even have ended so had not the servant, 
whom his distinguished masters had strictly enjoined to 
care for the deserted ones, mingled in the ‘strife and 
summarily ended it. “2 

With mighty oaths and threatenings he declared that 
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he would fling them all out of doors if they did not 
squeeze themselves together more closely and make room 
for his charge. Upon so vigorous an address they quickly 
accommodated themselves, and prepared Wilhelm a bed 
on a table, which the man pushed into a corner. Philina 
had her box placed beside it, and seated herself upon it. 
Each one packed himself in as well as possible, while the 
servant went off to see if he could not find elsewhere more 
comfortable quarters for the married couple (for which he 
held them). Scarcely was he gone before the murmuring 
broke out afresh more loudly than ever, and reproach 
followed on reproach. Each began to detail his own 
losses, with reflections upon the rashness which had 
caused them such damage. 

Nor was there any lack of spiteful satisfaction at our 
friend’s wounds, and as for Philina, they hesitated not to 
rail with bitter fury against the manner in which she had 
rescued her box, which they regarded as a crime. From 
sundry allusions and invective it became evident that, 
immediately after the defeat and subsequent plundering, 
she had consented to take a walk with the leader of the 
marauders into the thicket, and that he afterwards secured 
the recovery of her things. They made themselves merry 
over moral conduct and denial, affirming that she had 
managed to singe his moustache and extract a high 
price for her favours. To all of this she answered not a 
word, but rattled the great locks of her trunk, to convince 
of its presence those who showed such anger, and thus 
inflame their desperation at their own loss, 


CHAPTER III 


Atruouen enfeebled by serious loss of blood and severe 
pain, Wilhelm had been softened and tranquilised by the 
appearance of his rescuing angel ; yet was at last unable 
any longer to restrain his indignation at these hard and 
unjust speeches, which, as he preserved silence, were 
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continually renewed by the discontented company, 
Feeling soon strong enough to sit up and rebuke the 
indecency with which they thus distressed their friend 
and leader, he lifted up his bandaged eye and, though 
supporting himself with some difficulty, commenced to 
address them as follows : 

‘“‘On the ground of your pain at the loss which each 
has suffered I can excuse you for insulting me at a moment 
when you ought to pity me, and for rejecting and casting 
me from you the very first time I expect or require your 
help. I never dreamed of demanding thanks for any 
service or kindness. Do not tempt me then, do not 
constrain my thoughts to go back and ponder all I have 
done for you. The recapitulation would be too painful. 
An accident first led me to you, circumstances and my 
own inner fancy kept me with you, I have shared your 
labours and your pleasures, and gladly placed at your 
disposal my limited knowledge of the lovely art which you 
pursue, and in which I hope you may perfect yourselves 
and be successful. Now that you bitterly blame me for — 
the mischance which has overtaken us, you fail to remember 
that the first suggestion to adopt this route came from 
others, and not from me alone, but was agreed to by you 
all. Had our journey been happily completed, each 
would have boasted of the lucky inspiration which led 
him to propose this road, would have said that he pre- 
ferred it. He would then have remembered our consulta- 
tion and his own vote with satisfaction. But now you 
hold me alone responsible, and force a blame upon me 
which I would willingly accept, did not my innermost 
consciousness proclaim me blameless, yea, though I were 
unable to appeal to yourselves. If you have anything to 
say in reply, produce it decently, and I shall know how to 
defend myself. But if you have no well-grounded 
charges to make, then hold your peace and do not torment 
me just when I most need rest.” 

In place of answer the girls all began afresh to catalogue — 
their losses. Melina was quite beside himself, for truly — 
he had suffered most severely, He stamped about the - 
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narrow room like a madman, bumped his head against 
the wall, swore and cursed in the most unseemly manner, 
and on the midwife stepping out of the adjoining room to 
bring news that his wife had been delivered of a dead 
child, he gave way to an outbreak of the utmost violence, 
while the rest unanimously chimed in and_ howled, 
screamed, growled and quarrelled one with the other. 

Wilhelm, who, while deeply sympathising with their 
condition, was nevertheless sorely hurt by their base and 
petty temper, felt stirred to his inmost soul, and in spite 
aoarege feebleness still preserved the full vigour of his 
mind. 

** You almost compel me to despise you,” he exclaimed, 
*““no matter how pitiable may be your lot! No misfor- 
tune can justify us in loading an innocent person with 
reproach. If I have participated in this false step, do 
I not also share its punishment? Here I lie wounded, 
and though the company has lost, yet no small proportion 
of that loss falls upon me. Whatever has been stolen of 
our wardrobe, or damaged of our decorations, you owed 
to me, Mr. Melina, and I hereby declare you absolved 
from that debt!” 

Melina evinced but little satisfaction at this declara- 
tion, for he bethought him of the handsome clothes 
he had acquired from the Count’s own wardrobe, which 
fitted him so well, and of the fashionable buckles, watch, 
hats, ready cash and many other fine things he had lost. 
The others, casting envious glances on Philina’s box, 
indelicately hinted that he had done well to associate 
himself with this fair lady, and through her good luck 
to rescue also his own chattels. 

“Do you imagine then,” cried he, “that I will call 
anything my own so long as you are in want! Is this 
the first time I have honestly shared with you in your 
hour of need? Let the box be opened, and whatever 
therein is mine I will resign for the general necessity.” 

“It is my box,” cried Philina, “and I will not open 
it until I please. The few trifles which you gave me 
to take care of would not go far, even though I sold them 
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to the most honest of Jews. Think of yourself a little, 
of what your cure may cost, and what you may encounter 
in a strange country.” 

“Surely, Philina,” replied Wilhelm, ‘‘you would not 
retain anything that is mine, and I know fairly well how 
far it will go. Truly it is not very much, but at least 
enough to save us from present embarrassments. But 
there is more in a man than mere cash, wherewith to stand 
by his friends, and all that lies in my power shall be 
devoted to these miserable folks, who, when they come 
to their right senses, will certainly regret their present 
conduct. Yes,’ continued he, “ I feel that your need is 
great, and whatever I possess I will give you, if only 
you will have a little confidence in me, such as, I think, 
I have deserved during the time we have been together. 
Accept this promise from me as your consolation for the 
moment! Which of you will receive it now in the name 
of all?” 

He held out his hand, saying: ‘‘ Yes, I promise that 
I will not leave you, will not forsake you until each has 
gained twice or thrice as much as he has now lost, until 
the position in which you have been placed, no matter 
by whose fault, shall have been entirely forgotten and 
exchanged for a far better.” 

Once more he stretched out his hand; but no one 
would take it. “‘ Again I promise!” he cried, sinking 
back upon his cushions. All remained silent; all were 


ashamed, but not comforted, while Philina, still seated — 


upon her box, commenced cracking nuts, a store of 
which she had found in her pocket, 


CHAPTER IV 


THE servant returned with several people, and made 
preparations for removing the wounded man. He had 
persuaded the pastor of the village to receive the stranger 
and care for him. He also carried off Philina’s box, 
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and found it quite natural that she too should follow. 
Mignon joined them, and the invalid was transported 
to the parsonage, where a wide double bed, long reserved 
for guests and special friends, was assigned him. Here 
it was first discovered that the wound had opened afresh 
and bled freely. New bandages had to be procured. 
The patient fell into a state of fever, which grew worse as 
the night advanced. Philina nursed him faithfully, and, 
when worn out with weariness, was relieved by the harper. 
Mignon, though firmly resolved to keep awake, fell 
asleep in a corner. Next morning, feeling somewhat 
better, the sick man asked to see the servant, of 
whom he had been told that he only waited for his 
awakening to ride away. From this man he learned 
that the distinguished party which had yesterday come 
to his help had quitted their own estates to escape the 
military movements and settle in a safer district. He 
mentioned the names of the elder gentleman and his 
niece, as well as the place where they proposed to settle 
for the future, and also informed Wilhelm that the young 
lady had given him orders to make provision for the 
forsaken youth. He had already summoned a surgeon 
from the neighbouring town, and as soon as he knew 
that his wounded charge was properly bandaged, pro- 
posed to mount and ride after his employers. The 
surgeon’s entrance interrupted the very hearty expres- 
sions of gratitude which Wilhelm was charging the 
servant to convey. The former found that the wound 
was not dangerous, and the contusion on his head of 
little consequence; but he insisted emphatically that 
his patient should keep quiet and take care of him- 
self. 

After the servant had ridden away, Philina, who came 
back at once, related that he had left a purse behind 
containing twenty louis d’or, had liberally paid their 
host for three or four weeks in advance, and earnestly 
charged her to nurse the patient. This she the more 
willingly promised because the stranger had taken her 
for ‘Wilhelm’s wife, under which title she now begged 
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to introduce herself. She proceeded to serve tea, and 
made all the preparations of a nurse. 

“‘ Philina,”’ said Wilhelm, ‘‘ I owe you already so many 
thanks in connection with this misfortune that has 
befallen us, that I should not like to increase my indebted- 
ness towards you. I feel uneasy so long as you are 
about me, for I do not know how I can ever repay all 
your trouble. Give me my things which are packed in 
your box, attach yourself to the rest of the company, 
seek some other quarters, and take my thanks and the 
gold watch as a slight acknowledgement ; but leave me, 
for your presence disturbs me more than you can think.” 

She laughed in his face when he had done, ‘“* You 
are a silly fellow ! ’’ she said, “*‘ and will never have sense. 
I know better what is good for you, and shall stay. I 
will not budge from the spot! I have never reckoned 
on gratitude from men, and therefore not on yours; 
and if I like you, what business is that of yours ? ” 

She soon ingratiated herself into favour with the pastor 
and his family, for she was always merry, free in her 
bounties to all, understood how to humour everybody, 
and contrived thereby to do just as she liked. 

Wilhelm, the while, fared not at all badly. The 
surgeon, an honest and capable man, speedily brought 
him on the fair way to recovery, and on this side we should 
not need to trouble much more about him, were it not 
that fresh afflictions from another side now threatened 
to arise, and new cares to oppress, 


CHAPTER V 


Micnon had been very quiet for several days, and when 
urged to give the reason, confessed at last that her right — 
arm had been dislocated. ‘‘ You have to thank your own — 
imprudence for that,” said Philina, and proceeded to — 
recount how, seeing her friend in danger, the child had — 
drawn her hunting knife and valiantly assailed the free- — 
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booters, until at last one of them seized her by the arm and 
flung her on one side. They scolded her for having con- 
cealed her hurt for so long, but soon discovered that she 
had been prompted by a fear lest the surgeon, who took 
her for a boy, should find out her true sex. She was 
aly attended to, and now had to carry her arm in a 
sling. 

This she resented the more because she was thus com- 
pelled to resign the greater part of the nursing and atten- 
dance to Philina, which the pretty sinner performed all the 
more sedulously. 

One morning, when Wilhelm awoke, he found himself 
in strange proximity to her. During his sleep he had 
slipped quite to the further side of his wide couch, and 
Philina lay diagonally across the nearer side, having 
apparently fallen asleep while sitting on the bed. A book 
had fallen from her hand, and she had sunk back with her 
head close to his breast, over which her blonde and dis- 
hevelled hair lay scattered in a stream. The disorder of 
sleep enhanced her charms more than any art or design, 
and the smiling calm of childhood hovered about her face. 
For a time he gazed upon her, and seemed to blame him- 
self for the pleasure with which he beheld her, yea, we 
eannot tell whether he blessed or cursed his present con- 
dition, which forbade the slightest movement. Perhaps 
indeed he made some such effort, and not very skilfully, 
for she soon stirred and then awoke, whereupon he softly 
closed his eyes, so as not to betray that he had found her 
in this position. Nevertheless he could not forbear to 
peep at her beneath his eyelids, as she tidied herself 
and then went away to prepare breakfast. 

Wilhelm several times caused enquiries to be made 
about Mrs. Melina and the rest of the company, and his 
messengers had always been uncivilly received. “That is 
no wonder,” said Philina, ‘‘ for I hear that the servant 
gave them money also. When they have spent it, they 
will be more approachable.’’ And in fact Melina came a 
few days later, and announced with an air of pretended 
indifference that he had now determined to continue his 
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journey with the company. Without much formality he 
demanded an advance from Wilhelm, which he would 
repay as soon as they met again at H . 

Wilhelm consented to the proposal, and Philina, much 
against her will, had to get out the purse. She was angry 
when Wilhelm required her to depart with the rest, while 
Melina, on the other hand, declared that he would not take 
her with him. Only for a few brief moments did she lose 
her equanimity, but quickly recovered herself and said 
jestingly: ‘‘ I don’t need either of you, and will manage 
to find my way without you.” 

Several more came, one after the other, to take leave of 
Wilhelm, and on asking after the giddy youth, whom we 
have learned to know in the guise of a wig-maker, he heard 
that he had vanished from the forest-clearing and had not 
since reappeared. Meanwhile the company’s departure 
was further delayed a few days, because first this and then 
the other was lacking. 

One morning Mignon brought Wilhelm news to bed that 
Philina had departed in the night. All his own property 
had been very tidily laid together in the adjoining room, 
and the people of the house said she stopped the post- 
wagon as it passed the door that morning, placed her box 
upon it, and had ridden away. With good reason he was 
glad to be thus rid of her, and did not give much more 
thought to the matter. Far more strongly did his 
thoughts and imaginations cleave to that other object, 
which more than ever so delightfully occupied them. 

Incessantly he recalled the events of that day, which had 
made so ineffaceable an impression on his mind. He 
beheld the lovely amazon advance riding from the thicket, 
saw how she approached, dismounted, became active on 
his behalf and then paced to and fro. Now he watched 
the enveloping garment fall from her shoulders, saw how 
her form glistened and vanished. A thousand times his 
imagination repeated the scene; a thousand times he 
recalled the sweet tones of her voice, and each time envied 
Philina, who had kissed her hand, and equally often would 
he have held the story for a dream, a mere myth, were not 
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the garment itself left behind to assure him that the 
apparition was real. 

Along with the utmost care for this cloak there went 
also an earnest longing to clothe himself withal, Each 
morning on rising he turned it over, and went all day long 
in fear lest it should contract a spot or stain by being 
worn. 

_ The company duly set out, and he let them go under the 
impression that he was not yet able toattempt the journey, 
though in his heart he cherished quite other intentions. 

Two only remained with him: the harper whom he 
needed, and Mignon whom he could not do without. 


CHAPTER VI 


He had thought out a plan for himself. First he would 
seek out the party who had helped him in his need, in order 
to express to them his gratitude. Then he proposed to 
follow the company, that he might, according to promise, 
secure them as far as possible the favour of his friend the 
director in H. Daily the longing to behold again his 
fair deliverer grew greater, and he resolved to take the 
shortest route to her presence. He took counsel with the 
pastor as to the situation of the place chosen by the noble 
family as its abode during the war, and as to whether it 
were possible to obtain news of them from any other 
quarter. The clergyman, a man of good education, turned 
over the pages of Biisching’s Geography, studied the map 
and consulted sundry genealogical works, but could find 
no such place throughout the whole of Lower Saxony, nor 
yet any similar family name in the entire aristocracy of the 
Empire. 

The longer this search lasted, the greater became 
Wilhelm’s impatience, and his disquiet changed finally 
into dismay when the harper informed him that he had 
reason to suspect the servant, whatever his motive, had 
purposely hidden the name of his masters and given a 
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false one. The old man was commissioned to follow their 
track, but this only prolonged the period of hope for a few 
days, as he came back bringing no satisfactory news. 

The active movement and commotion of the war had 
brought so many parties of riders through the neigh- 
bouring villages that little notice had been taken of 
this particular one, which also, as it appeared, had 
traversed a considerable stretch of road that very night, 
so that the good old detective could find no trace, still 
less follow it up. Indeed, he at last ran the risk of being 
taken for a Jew and a spy, and was compelled to re- 
appear without olive-leaf before his master and friend. 
In every way that he could think of he tried to assuage 
Wilhelm’s disappointment, calling to memory all that he 
had learned from the servant and reviving every sup- 
position to which the man’s conversation had afforded 
ground, But Wilhelm found but little comfort in this, 
for it supplied nothing on which he might base any 
guess or conclusion respecting those whom he sought. 
One single explanation was important, seeing that it 
helped him to interpret certain obscure observations 
of the vanished fair one. © 

The marauding band had in reality not laid in wait 
for the poor wandering troupe, but for the party of 
gentlefolks, of whose passage it had been informed. 
Moreover, from the general position of the opposing 
armies, it must have made remarkable and forced marches 
to surprise them at the appointed spot, supposing, of 
course, that it consisted of real troops, which there 
was reason to doubt. Luckily for the rich and dis- 
tinguished party, the poor and insignificant one had 
reached the place first, and suffered the fate intended 
for the other. To this fact the words of the young 
lady, which Wilhelm so distinctly remembered, evidently 
bore reference. If, therefore, he could feel glad and 
happy that a kindly provident genius had made him 
into the sacrifice whereby a perfect mortal had been — 
saved, yet, on the other hand, the thought that he could ‘ 
neither find her, nor gaze upon her face, and must, at 
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‘Teast for the moment, entirely relinquish so sweet a 
hope, brought him almost to the verge of despair. 


CHAPTER VII 


For a few days Wilhelm felt the lack of Philina’s 
presence. He had lost in her a careful nurse and cheerful 
companion, and was no longer accustomed to be alone. 
Mignon now did her best to fill the vacancy, for as soon 
as the frivolous beauty began to encompass the wounded 
man with her attentions and favour, the little one had 
held back, silently absorbed in her own thoughts; 
but now that she held the field to herself, the whole- 
hearted zeal of her devotion to our friend manifested 
itself in full ardour, she became eager to serve him and 
grew merry for his entertainment. Often, too, when he 
was reading or sunk in thought, she would interrupt 
with questions as to whether he had parents, brothers 
or sisters ? and what sort of house was his home ? He 
began to answer her, and in the act of recounting these 
details again felt the situation of his own people, so 
long banished from thought, and once more desired to 
communicate with them. 

' And now the old struggle within him recommenced. 
He blamed himself and his unpardonable dilatoriness in 
writing home to give them news of himself; he resolved 
to do it, and again put it off. 

’ But of return to his own home there could now be no 
thought. He had business to do in H——; and must 
await a letter from Melina, feeling himself still under 
obligation to the whole misdirected company. He de- 
bated, meditated, and found a hundred reasons for 
going thither where his heart drew him. Thus he 
neglected his natural and inherent duties, while regarding 
as sacred those whose burden he had wilfully incurred. 

And yet much may be said in his excuse, for we must 
especially not forget that he still secretly sought some 
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trace of Mariana, and hoped perhaps to find this in H. ‘ 
It is long since we last mentioned this thread, which 
nevertheless ran through his whole being. Hardly even 
to himself did he confess this inward longing to find her 
once again, and beg forgiveness for his harshness. From 
time to time those earlier dreams reawakened, and with 
them all his hopes; for indeed it was by his tenderest 
memories that he felt bound to the theatre, yea, even 
to this second-rate company. And yet since the appear- 
ance of that too-early vanished angel his feelings had 
taken another direction. To draw near to her, as he so 
earnestly desired, would be at once to step out of the 
condition in which he now found himself, so that a 
divided longing drew him on from one world to another. 

To distract these agitated thoughts and give a different 
turn to his sensations there was no more suitable method 
than the Shakespearian writings, to which he now devoted 
himself more closely day by day. Among these ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ 
especially riveted attention. 

We saw already in the previous Book that he was study- 
ing the part of the Prince, and he naturally began with 
the most powerful passages, the soliloquies and such 
scenes as possess force of spirit, elevation, animation 
and breadth of scope, or in which a frank and noble mind 
expresses itself with tenderness and _ sensibility. He 
was even ready to take upon himself the burden of pro- 
found melancholy, and so completely did his practice 


of the part entwine itself with his lonely life, that at last 


he and Hamlet began to be one and the same person. 
Finally, having sufficiently studied the separate pas- 

sages, he went through the whole in sequence, and found 

that some parts would not accord. First the character 


and then the expression seemed contradictory, and our © 
friend found it almost impossible to discover a tone — 
in which the entire rédle, with all its variations and — 
shades, could be played. He laboured long in this — 


labyrinth, until at last he hit upon a way by which 
he hoped to attain his goal. He now went through 
the play to see if any special trait of Hamlet’s 
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character had been revealed prior to his father’s death, 
and soon believed that he had found one. 

Gently and nobly born, this flower of royalty grew 
up under the direct influences of majesty. The idea 
of right, and princely dignity, the sentiment of goodness 
and propriety, and the loftiness of his birth developed 
concurrently within him ; he was a prince, a born prince, 
and wished to rule, so that goodness might unhindered 
continue to be good. Agreeable in form, by nature 
courteous and kindly of heart, a pattern of young 
manhood, the joy of the world, without a single con- 
spicuous passion, his love for Ophelia was a silent pre- 
monition of Nature’s sweet demands, and his zeal for 
knightly accomplishments was sharpened by praise 
accorded to a rival. He recognised an honourable 
man, and knew the value of the repose which an upright 
spirit enjoys on the bosom of an upright friend. Up 
to a certain point he had learned to acknowledge and 
prize the good and beautiful in art and science. Vul- 
garity was an offence to him, and if in his gentle soul 
hatred could find a lodgement, it was only sufficient to 
make him despise and scornfully play with fickle, false 
or foolish courtiers. 

Serene in temper, simple in manners, neither at ease in 
idleness nor too anxious for occupation, half spoiled by 
academic dawdling, more given to mirth of caprice than 
of heart, a good boon companion, pliant, modest and soli- 
citous, more ready to forget an injury done to himself 
than an offence against honesty, goodness and propriety. 

Having gathered all these characteristics together and 
mated them with appropriate passages, Wilhelm found his 
comprehension of the whole much facilitated, but now fore- 
saw that he would henceforth have to treat a large portion 
of the text otherwise than as he had hitherto recited it. 

During this work evening had approached, and uncon- 
sciously the image of his beneficent beauty again floated 
before his fancy ; he indulged in the sweetest imaginations, 
and a yearning passion rushed upon him such as his 
bosom had never before experienced. 
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Mignon and the old man had for some time been sing- 
ing to the harp in the adjoining room, when suddenly 
an unfamiliar melody caught his attention. Mignon 
was singing : 


‘‘None but the longing heart 
My grief can measure ! 
Alone, and far apart 
From every pleasure 
Mine eyes I thither dart, 
Where lies my treasure. 


‘Ah! who me loves at heart 
Roams far at leisure, 
I dizzy am, and smart 
With inward pressure. 
Ah! whoso longs at heart! 
Only the longing heart 
My grief can measure.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


Tue tender allurements of his beloved guardian angel 
could not lead our friend back to the right road. The unrest 
which racked his soul was only stimulated by this song. A 
secret glow ran through his veins, fixed and fleeting objects 
alternated within his mind, exciting it to irresistible 
desire. He longed first for a steed and now for wings, and — 
while feeling the impossibility of remaining inactive, for the 
first time looked about him to see whither he should go. 

So many entanglements had disarranged the thread of 


his fate, which now at last must either become ever more ~ 


confused, or be finally unravelled. Frequently, on hear- 
ing the trot of a horse or the rattle of a carriage, he 
looked quickly out of the window, in hope that it might 
be someone seeking him and bearing, even though it 


were only by chance, some news, some certainty, some — 
joy. He invented a hundred tales of how his brother- 
in-law Werner might visit the district and surprise him, — 
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or of how Mariana might possibly appear. Every post- 
horn that sounded (for the main road ran through the 
village) set him in activity. But the likeliest event was 
that Melina might send intelligence of his own fortune; 
while his thoughts still found their pleasantest occupation 
in imagining that the servant might come again and 
reveal the abode of the incomparable beauty. This 
thought it was which, without his exactly knowing it, 
held him chained to the wretched place. 

One delicious imagination followed the other, until 
his mind was led through a series of pictures and obser- 
vations back to one subject, which grew ever more 
repulsive and unbearable the more minutely it was con- 
sidered. This was the thought of his own unhappy 
career as the leader of an army, a matter which gave 
him much pain. For although on the evening of that 
unlucky day he had spoken out his mind pretty fully 
to the company, yet to himself he could not deny his 
error, and felt constrained to lay the blame on his own 
shoulders. He had inspired cenfidence in himself, 
directed the will of the others, and, misled by inexpe- 
rience and rashness, led the way. They boldly 
followed, and disaster had overtaken them such as they 
were unable to face. Reproaches, loud and _ silent, 
followed him; and now that he had promised the: mis- 
guided company never to forsake them until he had 
replaced with usury what they had lost, this was but 
another act of imprudence, whereby he presumptuously 
took upon his own shoulders a general and individual 
evil. It was not alone suspense, caprice or momentary 
perplexity that now weighed upon him. The generous 
outstretching of his hand, which no one would grasp, 
was not a mere light formality as regarded the oath 
he had sworn to them in his heart, and he pored over 
ways and means of being useful and advantageous to 
them, and no matter how manifold the forms these pro- 
jects took, they were far from sufficing to roll the weight 
from his spirit, which in his hours of depression lay so 
heavy upon it. 
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His thoughts might have continued to revolve in this 
wonderful circle, and he, like a captive, have trodden 
its weary round much longer, had not a letter from Melina 
awakened him from his dreams and summoned him to 
H. The poor fellow found himself in very straitened 
circumstances, for the director would have nothing to 
do with him or his following. If therefore anything was 
to be effected, it could only be through Wilhelm’s per- 
sonal presence. So he forthwith set out with his two 
companions, and the singular triumvirate speedily 
arrived at the busy port of industry, where further 
strange occurrences lay in wait for them. 

Wilhelm hurried at once to visit his old friend Serlo, 
as we will name the director. 

The latter received him with open arms, exclaiming 
from afar: ‘‘My dear Meister, is it you that I see? 
is it you that I recognise ? ” 

** Softly !’’ replied Wilhelm, embracing him, ‘“ my 
name now is Geselle, and only under this name have I 
been able to appear.” 

‘** Good, my friend,” said Serlo, examining the newly 
arrived. ‘‘ You have scarcely altered at all. Is your 
love for the noblest of all arts as strong and keen as ever ? 
I am so pleased at your coming that I almost forget how 
much reason I have to grumble at you.” 

‘““How so?’’ answered Wilhelm, who had a shrewd 
guess whither this address would tend. 

“You have not treated me like a good Geselle (‘com- 
rade’), but handled me in your last letter like some great 
lord to whom one may with good conscience recommend 
unserviceable people. You forget that we have to earn our 
bread. Your Melina with his tribe is verily of no use 
whatever.” 

On Wilhelm attempting to say something in their 
favour Serlo began so merciless a description of them, 
that our friend was greatly relieved when a woman 
entered the room and interrupted the conversation, — 
who was at once introduced as his friend’s sister Aurelia. — 
This admirable woman, a young widow, received him > 
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with great kindness, and her conversation was so agree- 
able that he did not immediately notice the obvious 
marks of trouble which overspread her intellectual 
countenance. They talked of the latest plays and the 
present taste. From one topic they passed to another, 
and Wilhelm failed not to mention his ‘‘ Hamlet” as one 
in which he was very deeply occupied. Serlo declared 
that he would gladly have played the rdle of Polonius, 
and observed to his sister: ‘‘ And you, I suppose, would 
take Ophelia?’ The smile with which he said it dis- 
pleased Wilhelm, as it seemed to have about it 
something offensive. 

a calmly. and coldly replied : ‘And why 
not?” 

In his usual style Wilhelm began to grow prolix and 
very learned, expounding how he would have his 
** Hamlet” played. 

He fully detailed the results which we saw him so 
busy collecting in the last chapter, and in spite of the 
doubts which Serlo attempted to cast upon his hypo- 
thesis, took the utmost trouble to render his view accept- 
able. 

** Very good,” said the latterat last. ‘* Let us grant all 
that you say; what further explanation would you 
deduce from it?” 

**Much! much!” answered Wilhelm. ‘‘ Imagine a 
prince such as I have described, whose father unexpec- 
tedly dies. Ambition and love of rule are not the passions 
which inspire him. He had been so contented as the son 
of a king, and now for the first time sees himself obliged 
to observe the gulf which separates the monarch from the 
subject. The right to the throne was not hereditary ; 
and yet his father’s longer life would have strengthened 
the claims of an only son, and indicated him as the future 
king. On the other hand, he feels himself so poor in 
favour and possessions, so strange to that which from 
youth he had regarded as his property; and it is here 
that his mind first takes on a tinge of melancholy; he 
feels that he is no more than any other nobleman, and 
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becomes the servant of all, not courteously nor with 
condescension; no, as though degraded, indigent. 

‘He looks back upon his former condition merely as 
upon a vanished dream. It is in vain that his uncle 
tries to cheer him up, to show him his position from 
another standpoint; there remains for him only the 
consciousness of his nothingness. 

‘““The second blow which struck him wounded more 
deeply, bent him yet lower. This was his mother’s 
marriage. To him, the true and tender son, a mother 
had still been left after the father’s death. In honouring 
the heroic form of the great departed he felt he could 
do it in company with a bereaved, noble and faithful 
mother. But her he loses now, loses her more cruelly 
than by death. The authentic picture which every well- 


bred child so gladly paints of its parents vanishes. No ~ 


help is to be found with the dead, and with the living 
no support. She also is a woman! She too is con- 
cluded in the universal sex-name of ‘ frailty.’ 

*“‘ Now for the first time he feels himself truly humbled ; 
‘now first realises that he is an orphan, and no worldly 
happiness can henceforth restore what he has lost. By 
nature he is neither sad nor meditative ; but this sadness, 
these meditations grow to be a heavy burden. And it is 
thus that we see him appear. I do not think I exaggerate.”’ 

Serlo glanced at his sister and said: ‘‘ Have I given you 
a false portrait of our friend ? He has made a good start, 


and will yet tell us much and persuade us of many things.” — 


Wilhelm protested vigorously that he did not wish to 
persuade but to convince them, and only begged for a 
little longer patience. ‘‘ Try to form for yourself a vivid 
picture of this youth, this king’s son, place yourself in his 
position, and then watch him as he learns that his father’s 
ghost had appeared. Stand by him on that awful night 
when the venerable spirit itself arises before him! A 
dreadful horror seizes him, he addresses the mysterious 
form; it beckons; he follows, and hears—what does he 
hear? The most horrible charge against his uncle! the 
challenge to revenge, and the earnestly repeated prayer: 
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“Remember me!’ And when the ghost has vanished, 
whom do we see before us? A young hero snorting for 
vengeance? A prince by birth, happy to be twice and 
thrice summoned to draw his sword upon the usurper of 
his crown? No! amazement and melancholy overtake 
him, and he swears not to forget the departed father. 
He grows bitter over the smiling villains, and ends with 
the significant sigh :— 


‘ The time is out of joint—O curséd spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!’ 


** These words seem to me to contain the key to Hamlet’s 
entire course of action, and it is clear to me that Shakes- 
peare wished to signify that a great task had been imposed 
upon a soul not strong enough for its performance. 

*“* And this is what I see perfectly carried out through 
the whole play. I see an oak-tree planted in a precious 
vase, intended only to bear upon its lap exquisite flowers, 
The roots expand, and the vase is shattered. 

““A lovely, pure, noble and highly moral being, but 
lacking the sensuous strength which makes the hero, 
sinks beneath the weight of a burden which it can neither 
carry nor cast off. All duty to him is sacred, but this one 
is too heavy. An impossibility is required of him; not 
indeed impossible to man; no, but impossible for him! 
See how he turns and twists, torments himself, advances, 
retreats, is ever reminded, ever reminds himself, and 
finally almost lets his purpose slip from memory, yet 
without ever knowing what true happiness means,” 


CHAPTER IX 


THEIR conversation was interrupted by several persons 
who came in one after the other. These were virtuosi 
and actors, whose very various opinions agreed in the one 
point, that each liked to live after his own fashion. t 

A young and excellent clarionet-player named Philibert 
entered the room, much annoyed and excited because the 
public had not done justice to his friend, a skilled ’celloist, 
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as he believed him to be. ‘‘ The man was his friend,” he 
exclaimed, “‘ and no cabal should crush him. He would 
never play another note himself unless the other were 
also heard and paid.” 

Tarconi, a learned composer, and several actors helped 
to swell the company, and as each was only accustomed 
to talk about himself, the conversation soon became 
general, though the sudden changes of topic seemed all 
the more singular. At last Horatio, the popular violinist, 
entered. The lofty stature and beauty of his person 
delighted all who beheld him, while his gentleness of 
disposition, combined with a manly dignity, opened all 
hearts to him, and when he seized his instrument one 
forgave Raphael for having represented his Apollo with 
a violin instead of a lyre. Of a retired nature, he was a 
man of few words, and his whole soul seemed to float only 
above the strings and about the spirit which slumbered 
therein, longing to awaken it and invite_it to secret con- 
verse with his own. Under the magic of this converse, 
which he only knew in all its fulness when alone with a 
few choice spirits, the hearts of his listeners were melted, 
and the mere echo of the harmony which filled his whole 
being thrilled them with rapture. 

Last of all Melina also entered, in demeanour and dress 
the most miserable figure, looking as though the very 
utmost he could do was to take notes of the life of 


the others, of their skilfulness and impertinence, their 


arrogance and discontent, their follies and weaknesses. 
But Aurelia seemed to take but little share in all that 
went on. Indeed she soon led our friend into a side- 
apartment, where, stepping to the window and gazing 
upwards at the starry heavens, she said: ‘‘ You have still 


a good deal more to tell us about Hamlet; and I should - 


-not like to rob my brother of these other good things 
which you have to expound. So let us leave Hamlet, 
and talk to me of Ophelia.” 


““ There is not much to be said of her,”’ replied Wilhelm. - 


“although her image is drawn by a few strokes from a 
master hand. 
812 
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_ “ Ripe, sweet sensuousness! Her fancy for the Prince, 
to whose hand she may reasonably aspire, is so incon- 
siderately left to itself that both father and brother are 
afraid, and give her warning. Like the flimsy gauze 
upon her bosom, propriety cannot hide the movements 
of her heart, and becomes rather her betrayer. Her 
imagination is infected, in silent modesty she breathes 
desire and love, and should the accommodating goddess 
Opportunity but shake the tree, the fruit will fall.” 

** And then,’’ said Aurelia, ‘‘ when she beholds herself 
forsaken, cast off, deserted; sees the highest transformed 
to the basest in the soul of her insane lover, and he offers 
her the bitter cup of sorrow in place of love’s delicious 
goblet bs 

“*Her heart breaks,” answered Wilhelm, ‘‘ the whole 
framework of her being is unhinged; then follows the 
death of her father, and the lovely edifice entirely 
collapses.” 

Wilhelm had not observed the singular emphasis with 
which Aurelia uttered her last words. Whenever art was 
the topic of discourse, he thought only of the work itself 
and of its perfection, not of the effect it produces on men, 
each of whom feels, both with and afterwards, in the fate 
of another, and sees in the artist’s pictures only his 
own sorrow, his own joy. 

Aurelia still stood with her head supported on her arms, 
and her tear-dimmed eyes turned heavenwards. For a 
long time she restrained her grief until it could no longer 
be concealed. Then, seizing the astonished youth by the 
hands, she exclaimed: “‘ Forgive me! forgive an agonized 
heart! Society constrains and oppresses me, and in 
presence of my merciless brother I must endeavour to hide 
my feelings. Your presence has broken every bond. My 
friend ! ”’ she cried, ‘‘ until a moment ago a stranger, and 
already my confidant!’ She could scarcely utter the 
words, and now sank upon his shoulder. “‘ Do not think 
worse of me,” she added sobbing, “‘ for unbosoming myself 
so soon to you, and because you see me so weak! Become 
my friend and remain so ! for I deserve it!’’ He spoke to 
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her with the utmost tenderness of voice, but all in vain ! 
Her tears continued to flow and choked her utterance. 

At this moment someone opened the door. The 
unwelcome form of Serlo entered, and with him the equally 
unexpected figure of Philina, whom he led by the hand. 
‘Here is your friend,” said Serlo to her, pointing to 
Wilhelm ; “he will be glad to greet you.” 

‘* What,” cried Wilhelm in amazement, “‘ do I see you 
here?’ She advanced modestly towards him with com- 
posure, and welcomed him, extolling Serlo’s kindness, who 
out of mere hope, and without any merit on her part, had 
taken her into his admirable company, and behaving with 
much friendliness to Wilhelm, yet with a certain respectful 
reserve. This dissimulation, however, only lasted so long 
as the others were in the room. Aurelia departed to hide 
her sorrow, and Serlo was called away. After looking 
carefully to the doors to see if they were really gone, 
Philina skipped like a mad thing around the room, sat 
down on the floor and seemed as though she would choke 
with merriment and Jaughter. Then she sprang to her 
feet, flattered our friend, and rejoiced beyond all measure 
at her own shrewdness in going on ahead to explore the 
ground and find a nest for herself. 

** Things are lively here,”’ said she, “‘ just as I like them. 
Aurelia has had an unhappy love-affair with the Baron 
J——, who is said to be young, rich, handsome and clever, 
and, if I am not woefully mistaken, he has left her a 
memorial behind. If it’s a good likeness, then the papa 
must be a wonderfully fine looking man. She has a boy ~ 
about three years of age, and beautiful as the sun. Asa 
rule I cannot bear children, but this youngster delights me. — 
I have reckoned it all out—the death of her husband, the © 
new acquaintance, and all fits exactly. 

*“ But her friend has gone his own way; for a whole 
year he has not seen her, and she is beside herself and quite 
inconsolable. The fool! The brother has a dancer in the 
troupe with whom he is intimate, and several others in the 
town to whom he pays attention, and now I am on his list. 
The old fool! About the rest,” and she glanced towards — 
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the door, “‘ you shall hear to-morrow. And now a word 
about Philina, whom you know, the arch fool! She is in 
love with you!” She swore it was true, and affirmed 
with much asseveration that it was an excellent joke. 
She earnestly entreated Wilhelm to fall in love with 
Aurelia, for not until then would the hunt be in full cry. 
“She runs after her faithless swain, you after her, I 
after you, and the brother after me! If that does not 
provide us with fun enough to last half a year, I will be 
ready to die at the first episode added to this fourfold 
complicated romance.’’ She begged him not to spoil 
the game, and to show her the respect which she 
intended to earn by her conduct. 


CHAPTER X 


Next morning Wilhelm bethought him to visit Madame 
Melina, but did not find her at home. On asking after the 
other members of the wandering company, they also were 
not to be found. At last he learned that Philina had invited 
them to breakfast, where he found them all in good con- 
dition and high spirits. The quick-witted lass had 
brought them all together, entertained them to chocolate 
and given them to understand that their way was not 
altogether blocked. She trusted by her influence to 
convince Serlo how advantageous it would be to associate 
such clever people with his own company. They listened 
attentively to her speeches, sipped one cup after the other, 
and found the girl by no means sc abominable as a few 
weeks ago she had appeared. Even after she dismissed 
them they continued to say nice things about her, and 
found it to their own advantage to say nothing of those old 
frivolities. 

“Do you believe,” said Wilhelm, who had remained 
alone behind, ‘‘ that Serlo will ever decide to retain either 
all or a part of them?” 

“ Certainly not,” answered Philina. ‘‘ Neither does the 
question interest me in the least. The sooner they go the 
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better, and I will see how we can best get rid of them. 
But there is another anxiety troubles me. Oh, if you 
could only make up your mind to join us, to adopt an art 
for which you were born, and which will be sure to bring 
you both honour and ample income!” 

“It is not to be thought of,” answered Wilhelm. “I 
hope you have not betrayed the fact of my having already 
been on the stage.” 

‘“‘How can you think me capable of such an indis- 
cretion!’ replied the other. 

‘“‘ That is well,’ said he. ‘‘ I rely implicitly upon it, for 
I am about to resume my own name and visit my father’s 
friends.” 

‘** Don’t be in any hurry about it,” responded Philina, 
and with that they parted. 

Wilhelm had asked permission from Serlo to attend 
their rehearsals, which the latter declined, referring him to 
the performance itself. ‘‘ You must first get to know us 
from our best side before we can allow you to look into our 
cards.” 

On the following evening he attended the performance 
with very great satisfaction ; it was the first time he had 
ever seen the theatre to such perfection. Actors of 
excellent gifts, happy endowments and industry, who 


possessed a high conception of their art, and though not — 
all of equal merit, yet mutually sustaining, supporting and 
inspiring each other. Serlo exhibited himself to great — 


advantage. Gifted with humour and vivacity, controlled . 


7 


by general good taste, one was compelled to admire him © 
from the moment he trod the stage or opened his mouth, — 
and became immediately conscious of the inward ease of 


his being, a sense of which extended to all his audience. 
Unusual practice in his art had rendered him skilful and 


able to express the finest shades of character with utmost 
facility. 


His sister Aurelia was in no degree inferior, and received — 


even greater applause, being able to melt the spirits which 
he could only delight. 
But I refrain from speaking further of her and the other 
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actors ; we shall see them acting and performing, and the 
reader will be able to judge for himself. 

Aurelia enquired for our friend next morning, and he 
hastened to her, and found her lying on the couch. She 
seemed to be suffering from headache and slight fever, 
Her eyes brightened as she saw him enter. “Forgive 
me,” she called; ‘‘ the confidence you inspire makes me 
weak. I cannot any longer keep my secret, my sorrow, to 
myself, though hitherto [ found in them both strength 
and comfort. AJ] unknowingly you have loosed the 
bands of silence, and now, without wishing it, will have to 
take part in the conflict which I wage against myself.” 

Wilhelm answered kindly and politely, assuring her 
that during the night her image and her grief had con- 
tinually floated before his mind, that he begged for her 
confidence and promised to be her devoted friend. 

While speaking these words his eyes were attracted 
to the boy who sat upon the floor before her, busy with 
all kinds of toys. He might be about three years old, 
as Philina had guessed, and Wilhelm now first under- 
stood the comparison by which the wanton girl, seldom 
lofty in her phrases, had likened the child to the sun for 
beauty. For the loveliest golden locks curled around 
his large blue eyes and full round face, dark and slightly 
curved eyebrows marked the dazzling whiteness of his 
forehead, while the vivid tints of health glowed upon 
his cheeks. 

“Take a seat beside me,” said Aurelia. ‘“* You look 
upon the happy child with wonder. Truly I have 
accepted him with gladness and watch over him with 
care ; only in him can I fully realise the degree of my grief, 
because I can but rarely estimate the value of such a 

ift. 
= Allow me,” she continued, ‘‘ to talk now of myself 
and my fate, for it is of great moment to me not to be 
misjudged by you. I was hoping for a few moments of 
calmness, and therefore sent for you. You are here, 
and I have lost the thread of my thoughts. 

““<Qne more forsaken creature in the world!’ you 
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will say. You are a man and will think : ‘ How strangely 
she behaves in face of a necessary evil, more certain 
than death—the faithlessness of a man! What a fool!’ 
O my friend, if mine were a common fate, I would will- 
ingly endure my common evil ; but it is so extraordinary. 
Why cannot I show it you in a mirror: why not charge 
someone else to tell you its story! Had I been seduced, 
surprised, and then, like Ariadne, forsaken, there would 
be comfort even in despair. But I am in a worse plight, 
I have circumvented myself, unwittingly deceived myself, 
and this it is for which I can never forgive myself.” 

‘** With such sentiments as you cherish you can never 
be altogether miserable,”” answered her friend. 

** And do you know to whom I owe these sentiments ? ” 
asked Aurelia. ‘‘To the worst possible education by 
which a girl was ever ruined, to the most evil example 
by which senses and inclination could be led astray. 
After the early death of my mother I spent the fairest 
years of my development with an aunt, who made it 
a law to despise the laws of honour. Blindly she 
abandoned herself to every fancy, no matter whether 
she were the ruler or the slave of its object, provided 
only she could forget herself in the wildest self-indulgence. 

*“ We children, whose sound glance of innocence saw 
everything clearly and distinctly, what ideas must we 
form of the masculine sex! How dull, impertinent, pre- 
sumptuous and imbecile was each whom she tempted 


thither, how sated, insolent and insipid all who had 


found satisfaction for their desires! Thus for months 
together I have seen this woman humbled beneath the 
rule of the worst of men. What treatment had she 
not to endure, with what a forehead had she not to 
adapt herself to her fate, yea, with what a heart to carry 
her shameful chains ! ; 

*“ Thus it was, my friend, that I learned to know your 
sex, and how I loathed it, for I beheld, in this inter- 


7 


course with my own, how otherwise decent men lost every — 


final trace of goodness. 


“An elderly friend, who treated me as a daughter, 
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completely opened my eyes. I also learned to know my 
own sex, and truly as a girl of sixteen years was wiser 
than I am now, when I scarcely understand myself, 
How is it we are so wise when we are young! so wise, 
to become afterwards so foolish!” 

The boy began to make a noise, and Aurelia grew 
uneasy. She rang, and an old woman came in to take 
him away. ‘Have you still got toothache?” said 
Aurelia to the old woman, whose face was bound up. 
“Almost beyond endurance,” replied the other in a 
muffled voice, as she picked up and carried off the boy, 
who appeared willing to go with her. 

No sooner had the child been removed than Aurelia 
began to weep bitterly. ‘‘ I can do nothing but cry and 
lament,” she exclaimed, “‘I am ashamed of myself, to 
lie ike a poor worm before you. My self-possession is 
gone, and I cannot tell you any more. You shall hear 
later how a love for art uplifted me, how at first I hoped 
everything from my nation, and then again began to 
despair of it.” She hesitated and finally grew silent. 
Her friend, who did not wish to talk in generalities, and 
knew of nothing else to say, pressed her hand and looked 
at her for a while. . Then in his embarrassment he picked 
up a book lying on the table; it was Shakespeare’s 
writings, and open at the play of ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

Serlo, who just then entered with a brief enquiry as to 
his sister’s condition, glanced into the book which our 
friend held in his hand, and cried: “So I find you busy 
with your ‘Hamlet’ again? That’s right! a few doubts 
have arisen in my mind which seem very much to lessen 
the canonical character you would so gladly give to the 
play. How about its plot? especially that of the last 
two acts, after Hamlet has spoken with his mother? — It 
will neither move nor march, neither serve nor suffice. 
The English have themselves admitted as much.” 

Wilhelm answered : ‘“ It is possible that some members 
of a nation possessing such masterpieces may misjudge 
even the best; but that cannot hinder us from seeing 
with our own eyes and being just. Far from believing 
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that the plot is to blame, I hold strongly that no greater 
has ever been devised. Yea, it was not devised, it is 
so.” 

‘¢ How do you make that out ?” asked Serlo. 

“JT will make nothing out,” said Wilhelm, “I will 
only lay it before you as I have thought it out.” 

Aurelia rose from her cushions, supporting herself 
upon her hand, and gazing on our friend, who continued 
speaking with the fullest assurance of being right. 

“Tt pleases us so well, it flatters us so greatly to 
behold a hero who acts through himself, who loves and 
hates when his heart demands it, who undertakes and 
executes, thrusting all obstacles aside, and attains some 
lofty purpose. Historians and poets have led us to 
believe that so proud a fate can befall mankind. But 
our play teaches otherwise. Here the hero has no plan, 
but the play has one. Here there is no mere trivial 
thought of vengeance to be visited upon a crime; no, 
a tremendous deed is done, which rolls along with all 
its consequences, bearing the innocent upon its stream. 
It seems as though it would avoid the abyss for which it 
is destined, yet plunges headlong into the pit just where 
it thought to find a way of escape. For this is the | 
quality of evil-doing, that it casts so much wrong upon 
the innocent, as it is also of good deeds that they bring 
so much good upon the undeserving, and often without 
their author being in either case punished or rewarded. 
How wonderfully this is seen here! The fires of purgatory 
send forth their ghost to demand vengeance, and yet — 
in vain. Every circumstance conspires to urge ven- 
geance, but in vain! Neither earthly nor infernal 
powers are able to execute what Fate has reserved for 
herself alone. The hour of judgement comes. The evil — 
fall with the good! A whole generation is swept away — 
and a new one appears.” 7 

After a pause, during which they looked at each other, © 
Serlo took up the argument. ‘‘ You do not pay Provi- — 
dence any great compliment in thus exalting your poet; — 
and then again you seem to impute to your poet, as other — 
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folks to Providence, ultimate ends and designs such as He 
never cherished.”’ 


CHAPTER XI 


*“ LET me also ask a question,” said Aurelia. ‘‘ I have 
been looking through Ophelia’s part again, and am 
satisfied with it, and under certain circumstances would 
venture to play it. But tell me: might not the poor 
insane creature sing some other songs? They might be 
fragments of ballads, only not such dubious and obscene 
words. Why should she sing these ? ” 

** My dear friend,” answered Wilhelm, ‘‘ I cannot yield 
a single iota, for a great meaning lies therein. We see 
what occupied the good child’s thoughts. The tones of 
lustful desire echoed secretly in her soul, and, like an 
unwise nurse, she tried to sing her sensuousness to rest 
with songs, whereby she only rendered it more wakeful. 
Silently she lived sunk in herself, scarcely concealing her 
longings and desires. Now that she has lost all command 
over herself, and her heart floats upon her tongue, this 
tongue becomes her betrayer, and in the innocence of 
madness she gloats, even before the King and Queen, over 
the echo of those wanton songs which had engaged her 
solitude—such as ‘The maiden whose heart was won,’ 
or ‘The maid who stole to meet the youth,’ and so 
forth.” 

He had not yet finished when a remarkable scene was 
enacted before his eyes, which he could in no way explain. 

Serlo had walked several times across the room, and 
imperceptibly approached Aurelia’s  dressing-table ; 
suddenly he snatched something lying there and hurried 
with his booty towards the door. Aurelia, noticing this, 
sprang up, threw herself in his path, caught hold of him 
with incredible passion and was sufficiently deft to seize 
one end of the stolen article. They wrestled and struggled 
in good earnest, he laughing the while, and she working 
herself into a rage. They twisted and turned about, and 
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on Wilhelm hastening forward to appease and separate 
them, he saw Aurelia suddenly leap to one side holding a 
naked dagger in her hand, while Serlo, who had retained 
the scabbard, angrily threw it on the floor. Wilhelm 
stepped back amazed, and by his air of astonishment 
seemed to enquire the reason of so strange a dispute 
concerning such a singular piece of household stuff. 

‘“‘ You shall be judge between us,” said Serlo. ‘‘ What 
business has she with the bit of sharpened steel? Let 
her show it to you. This dagger is not fit for any actress. 
Keen and sharp in point and edge as knife or needle! 
To what end such buffoonery ? Passionate as she is, 
she is sure to hurt herself some day. I have an intense 
hatred for all such singularities. A serious thought of 
this kind is madness, and so dangerous a toy is stupid.” 

‘“‘ T have it again,”’ cried Aurelia, holding up the naked 
blade. ‘‘I will take better care of my faithful friend. 
Forgive me!” she exclaimed, kissing the steel, “ for 
having neglected thee!” 

Serlo seemed to be seriously angry. ‘“‘ Take it as you 
like, brother,’ she continued; “I consider you unjust. 
How do you know that under this form there is not given 
me some precious talisman ? or what help and counsel I 
find in it for evil days? Must then everything be 
injurious which looks dangerous ? ” 


** Speeches like those, without any sense in them, are 
enough to turn me mad,” said Serlo, and quitted the © 


room in secret dudgeon. Aurelia returned the dagger to 


its sheath, which she picked up from the ground, and put — 
it in her pocket. ‘“ Let us continue our conversation — 
where my unhappy brother interrupted it,” she replied, — 


as Wilhelm asked a few questions about the recent 
strange combat. 


““T suppose I must give way if you depict our good — 


Ophelia thus, for it may have been the poet’s intention ; 


but I can more readily pity than sympathise with her, — 


And permit me to say that, when we were interrupted, I 

was occupied with an observation for which you, dear 

friend, have in this short time given the occasion. _ With 
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astonishment I have noted the broad and correct glance 
with which you judge poetry, and especially dramatic 
poetry. The deepest recesses are not hidden from you, 
and the finest shades cannot escape you. Without 
having known the objects themselves in nature, you 
recognise them in their images. A sort of presentiment of 
the whole world seems to dwell in you, which is awakened 
and unfolded by the harmonious touch of poesy. For 
certainly,” she continued, “nothing enters you from 
without! For I have seldom seen anybody who so 
entirely misunderstood the men among whom he lives as 
yourself. Allow me to say that when one hears you 
explain your Shakespeare one might think you came 
direct from the council-chamber of the gods, who were 
devising how to make men after their own image. But 
when you move about among men, I see in you the first- 
born, full-grown child of creation, gazing with wonder 
and amaze and edifying good-humour upon lions and 
apes, sheep and elephants, naively addressing them as 
your equals, because they happen to be there and can 
move about.” 

“I confess my state of schoolboy innocence,’ answered 
the other, ‘‘ and beg for forgiveness. From my youth up 
I have always looked more within than without, and it is 
therefore quite natural that I should learn to know 
mankind up to a certain point without understanding 
men in the least.” 

‘“‘ Certainly,” said Aurelia, ‘‘ I thought at first that you 
were making fun of us when you told us so many good 
things of the people you saw here. Your excellent 
Tarconi is nothing more than a pedant, and a charlatan to 
boot. The friendship between Philibert and Celio is 
simple nonsense ; the latter, a moderate musician, makes 
the other believe whatever he likes, flatters him and 
anticipates all his fancies and desires, only that he may 
drag the young, lively, talented and everywhere welcome 
artist with him, and thus share all his advantages. What 
a miserable lot they are, this entire company which you 
have commended to my brother! -I can sooner forgive 
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you for having been deceived in Horatio. This magnifi- 
cent Apollo-figure, this dignity, this demeanour, seem to 
predict something, and no one would imagine that the 
whole is but a lifeless clod, had not happily the fiddle- 
bow been invented to extract a few notes from him.” 

Wilhelm stood before her overwhelmed with shame. 
Never had anybody made him so known to himself. He 
answered nothing, but let his thoughts wander backwards, 
pondered over himself, and it seemed as though a mist 
had fallen from his eyes. 

“You must not be vexed at what I have said,” 
exclaimed Aurelia. ‘‘ This is a lovely characteristic of 
the youthful poet and artist, for you are both, although 
you do not publish yourself as such. This mysticism and 
innocence are like the sheath which enfolds and nourishes 
a bud; and it is a grave misfortune when we are too early 
driven out of it. Truly it is good for us not always to 
know those for whom we labour. 

‘* It was so with me too, when I appeared on the stage 
cherishing the highest possible opinion of my own nation. 
What were not the Germans! What might they not 
become! I addressed this nation, above which a low 
platform elevated me, and from which I was separated 
by a row of lamps, whose smoke and lustre prevented me 
from clearly distinguishing the objects before me. How 
welcome was the sound of applause which arose to greet 
me, how precious a possession this gift, so unanimously 
offered me by so many hands! Long did I soothe myself 


with its incense. As I affected them, so the crowd reacted : 


upon me; I and my public were on the best of terms with 
each other; and behind my public I always saw the 
nation, with all that was noble and good! Unhappily it 
was not merely the actress who interested a great part of 
the theatre-goers ; they made further claims upon the 
young and sprightly girl. Many wished me to share with 
them the sentiments which I had excited within their 
own bosoms, and that unfortunately was not my affair. 
I wished to elevate their minds, but laid no claim whatever 
to what they called their hearts, so that first one and then 
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another became a burden to me. Men of all ranks, ages 
and characters, each made the attempt after his own 
fashion, and in my own fashion I dismissed them all. 
Nothing annoyed me so much as that I could not shut 
myself up in my room like any other honest girl, and thus 
save myself all manner of trouble. The men all began 
now to reveal themselves from the side which I had been 
accustomed to see in my aunt’s house. And here I should 
once more have found them detestable, had not their 
peculiarities and follies amused me. As I could not 
escape from seeing them at the theatre and in our house, 
I determined to observe them all. In this my old and 
valued friend, who. knew the world intimately, rendered 
me yeoman service. And if you remember that from the 
pert shopman and the conceited merchant’s son to the 
shrewd and cautious man of the world, the gallant 
soldier and the boldly encroaching prince, all passed one 
after the other before me, some trying to secure their 
romance openly, and others by backstairs influence, you 
will readily acknowledge that I can claim to have pretty 
well run through my nation. 

**The fantastically garbed student, the modestly 
awkward scholar, the doddering, self-complaisant canon, 
the stiff and punctilious business man, the ignorant baron, 
the amiably sleek and smooth courtier, the youthful cleric, 
who has forgotten his vows, the placid rich man and the 
smart, speculative and eager merchant, all these I have had 
the pleasure of watching as they manceuvred before me, 
and, by heaven! there were few among them who were 
able to inspire even the smallest interest. On the contrary, 
I found it extremely painful to gather up in detail, and 
with the utmost difficulty and wearisomeness, the applause 
of fools, which, when ‘offered in the whole, had given me 
such satisfaction, and which in the mass I would so gladly 
have acquired. i began, therefore, to despise them all 
from the bottom of my heart, and felt as if the entire nation 
had of set purpose wished to prostitute itself before me by 
its special ambassadors, Altogether they seemed so 
clumsy, so ill-bred, so badly educated, so void of agreeable 
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manners, so tasteless, that in those days I often exclaimed 
that no German could even buckle a shoe unless he were 
taught by some foreigner. 

‘““-You see, then, how blindly hypochondriac I was, and 
the longer this lasted, the worse grew my complaint. I 
might even have hanged myself; but went to the other 
extreme. I got married, or rather allowed myself to be 
married. My brother, who had undertaken the manage- 
ment of the theatre, wanted very much to have a collabo- 
rator, and my old friend wished greatly to see me provided 
for before his end. Their choice fell upon a young man to 
whom I was not averse, but who lacked everything my 
brother possessed: genius, life, wit and swift intuition ; 
yet was gifted with all that the other lacked: love of 
order, diligence and an inestimable talent for house-keep- 
ing and the management of money. 

‘“* He became my husband, without my exactly knowing 
how; we lived together, though I hardly know why. 
Enough, the business prospered, our takings were large ; 
we made ends meet, and that was my husband’s 
merit. I thought no more either of world or nation. I 
had nothing I could share with the world, and, as for the 
nation, I despised it, or rather, never gave it a thought. 
When I acted, I did it for a living, and when I opened my 
mouth, it was because I might not be silent, because I had 
appeared on purpose to speak. 3 

“Yet don’t let me paint too black a picture! In truth — 
I had yielded entirely to my brother’s plans; he was 
anxious for applause and money (for, between ourselves, 
he likes to hear himself praised and spends freely). I no 
longer played according to my feelings or conviction, but 
as he instructed me, and when I had done as he desired, he 
was content. Money flowed in, he could live as he liked, 
and we got on with him splendidly. 

‘‘ Meanwhile I had fallen into the jog-trot manner of a 
day-labourer, my days were passed without joy and with- 
out interest. My marriage remained childless, and did not 


last long. My husband was sickly, and as, apart from my 


care for him, I lived in a state of general indifference, I 
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happened to make an acquaintance which opened out a 
new life for me, a newer and more rapid, for it will quickly 
lay me on one side.” 

For a time she remained silent, and then continued : 
“Suddenly my talkative humour fails me, and I scarcely 
trust myself to open my mouth further! Let me rest for 
a while, and if we continue alone, do not go away until you 
know more exactly that which has already been told you. - 
In the meantime call Mignon in and hear what he (sic) 
wants.” 

During Aurelia’s narrative the child had several times 
come into the room, but noticing that they spoke more 
softly when she was there, had gone away and now sat 
quietly waiting in the dining-room. 

When they called her back she brought with her a book, 
which by its form and binding they recognised as a small 
geographical atlas. During their stay at the pastor’s 
house she had seen her first maps with great wonderment, 
and by a hundred questions got him to instruct her as far 
as possible. This fresh knowledge seemed immensely to 
have stimulated her desire to learn. She earnestly begged 
Wilhelm to buy her the book, for which she had pledged her 
silver buckles with the picture-dealer, and wished to redeem 
them to-morrow morning, it being now too late. This he 
agreed to do, and she opened the book with great delight 
and began partly to repeat what she knew, and partly, as 
was her manner, to ask the strangest questions. Even 
here they could perceive that, in spite of her utmost 
exertions, she found all learning very difficult. The same 
was also noticeable with her handwriting, with which she 
had taken such great pains. She still spoke very broken 
German, and it was only when she opened her mouth to 
sing, or touched her zither, that she seemed able to use the 
only organ by which she could unlock and communicate 
her inmost being. As we are speaking of her, we must 
remember one great perplexity in which she had recently 
placed our friend. Every time she came or went, each day 
as she wished him good morning or good evening, she 
clasped him so tightly in her arms and kissed him with 
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such ardour, that he often grew anxious and fearful for the 
violence of her unfolding nature. The spasmodic vivacity 
of her demeanour increased, and her whole being seemed 
to move in a restless silence. Frequently when she 
appeared to be standing calmly by, it was noticed that she 
struck her teeth together, or softly ground them. She 
must always have something in her hands, a handkerchief, 
which she knotted, a piece of thread, which she twisted, 
and this never with any appearance of playing, but as 
though some inward violent convulsion were thereby 
diverted. . 

As on this occasion there seemed to be no end to her 
questions, Aurelia became impatient, being in such a 
frame of mind as to wish further conversation with our 
friend on a subject lying very near her heart. This she 
gave the little one pretty clearly to understand, and at last 
they sent her away as the only means of being alone. 

‘** Now or never,”’ said Aurelia, “‘ I must narrate to you 
the rest of my story. If my tenderly beloved, but unjust, 
friend were but a few miles from here, I would say to you : 
Mount your horse at once, and by some means or other 
make his acquaintance, and when you return, you would 
have forgiven and pitied me. It was just at the critical 
time when I was anxious about my husband’s life that I 
first met him. He had recently returned from travelling, 
and his companion had left him. 

“He approached me with quiet dignity, with frank 
kindliness, spoke of myself, my position, my playing, so 
that our first interview riveted my attention on him, 
His judgements were sound, without being dogmatic, 
correct without unkindness; and if sometimes he were 
harsh, it became him well, and his sarcasm was at the same 
time pleasant. He seemed accustomed to good fortune 
among women, which put me on my guard; he was not 
at all insinuating or importunate, which made me careless. 

“He associated with few, spent most of his time on 
horseback visiting his many acquaintances in the neigh- 


bourhood. When he returned he alighted here, treating © 
my sick husband with tender care, and procuring some 
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relief for the suffering man by a skilful physician; and 
as he interested himself in all that concerned me, so also 
he let me share in all his own interests. He told me that 
as a second son he had been dedicated to a soldier’s life, 
for which he had an intense love, but that later, owing to 
the death of his elder brother, he had been compelled to 
comply with the plans and wishes of his family. He had 
had to travel and occupy himself with matters which 
interested him but little. In fact, he hid nothing from 
me, but unfolded his inmost soul, his history, his capacities, 
his passions; everything drew me along, everything, 
everything carried me out of myself. 

“In the midst of these sensations I lost my husband, 
and this pretty much as I had taken him, and now, after 
his death, the entire care fell upon me. For my brother 
only wanted to act and live, while caring for nothing. I 
was exceedingly busy, studied my parts more diligently 
than ever, and played once more as aforetime, yea, with 
increased power and life. But I did not always play best 
when I knew that my noble friend was in the theatre. 
Sometimes he heard me secretly, and you may imagine 
how deliciously his unexpected praise fell upon my ears. 
Truly I am a singular being! When I acted a part, it 
seemed always as though I were praising him, for such 
was the mood of my heart, whatever else the words might 
say. But if I knew that he was among the audience, I 
was ashamed to speak and act with my full force, as 
though unable to utter the praise to his face; but when 
he was away, I had free play, and certainly did not spare 
myself. Moreover, as by some wonder, my relation to 
the public and the whole nation underwent a change. 
Once more they appeared to me in the most advantageous 
light. I cannot tell you how amazed I felt, and still find 
it incomprehensible how such changes can take place in 
our imaginative methods. 

‘How unintelligent,” I often said to myself, “ you 
were, when formerly the nation displeased you just 
because it is a nation. A multitude of men, among whom 
many talents and powers are allotted, without their 
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possessing any general final purpose, or being individually 
interesting, yet, for that very reason, when taken together, 
may form an element upon which a capable person can 
act. I rejoiced that they had been born, that they might 
be led, and for this I loved them, because I believed I 
had found them a leader. 

“‘Lothair had always depicted the Germans from the 
side of their bravery, and assured me that there is no 
braver nation on the face of the earth, if only they be well 
led. The thought struck me, and I felt ashamed that I 
had never noticed this prime attribute. Isoon began now 
to better my manner of thought; I enquired no longer 
after culture, breed or condition, and grew satisfied with 
the rough and uncouth husk of an excellent kernel. 
Henceforth I spoke as one inspired, middling verses 
turned to gold in my mouth, and if a poet had been by my 
side, I could have wrought wonders of effect. And thus 
your young widow lived for months. He could not exist 
without me, and I was quite miserable when he failed to 
appear. He showed me letters from his relatives, and 
from his admirable sister, was informed of every smallest 
detail of my own situation, so that no more perfect and 
intimate unity of spirit could be imagined, yet the word — 
‘love ’ was never mentioned between us. 

“He went and came, came and went—and now, my ~ 
friend, it is high time that you also should go.” 


CHAPTER XII 


Our friend stood now as an intimate between brother — 
and sister, each of whom was equally dear to him, foreach 


laid hold of, nourished and interested a separate half of 4; 


his being. Aurelia’s fate deeply moved him, but without — 

exciting him to any tenderness ; her impassioned intellect — 

called back his kindly disposition from its youthful 

ecstasy, bearing him away from the world of idealism into 

that of reality. He was amazed to be at once made 
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conscious of himself, and then, by comparison of himself 
with others, relegated to his own place. 

Moreover, he could have had no more desirable mentor 
and leader in his favourite art than Serlo, who not only 
appeared to most advantage in the theatre, as in his 
proper element, but had also studied the art which from 
earliest youth he had practised. In the truest sense of 
the words he had been born upon the boards, had crept, 
when a child, as Harlequin out of an egg, had floated from 
the clouds, or enraptured the public as a most delightfully 
diminutive sweep, bearing a little white ladder. While 
still a boy he exercised his talent for mimicry upon the 
monotony of the other actors, and could imitate each one 
so accurately in voice, manner and gesture that, while 
conscious they were being made fun of, they could not 
help laughing. A retentive memory helped him greatly ; 
he knew whole plays by heart, and his happy temper 


_ enabled him always to seize the right expression, save and 


except the pathetic and the tender. Apprehension and 
dread of the consequences of certain wild pranks drove him, 
when scarcely fourteen years of age, to run away from his 
own people. But he had no fear of being able to make 
his way in the world, and even ventured to produce 
before high and low, before the people and before critics, 
a hitherto unheard-of spectacle, in which he presumed, 
alone and unaided, to act entire tragedies and comedies. 
In every room, in every garden, he would set up his 
theatre on the spur of the moment, where, without 
further illusion, and solely by the excellence of his declama- 
tion, he entertained and delighted his audiences. All con- 
ventional characters he imitated admirably, reproducing 
the voices of women and children so as to deceive every 
ear, and no man ever gave a better caricature of a Jewish 
Rabbi. He had so perfectly seized the desperate zeal, the 
sensuous and nauseous enthusiasm, the crazy gestures, 
the indistinct mumbling and sharp-toned cries, the 
effeminate movements and spasmodic exertions, the 
entire perversity of an antiquated nonsense, and under- 
stood how to focus them all so admirably, that the very | 
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absurdity of the thing never failed to procure a pleasant 
quarter of an hour even for the most fastidious. He was 
so obliging as to entertain our friend by degrees with all 
these tricks of his art, who enjoyed them immensely ; 
for although they lay entirely outside his own style, yet 
they were the first things he had ever seen given with 
true dramatic spirit and expression, or from which he 
could extract both instruction and example for himself. 
All this would have been most excellent and good, had 
not Melina and his people sometimes appeared in the 
background as evil spirits. These unfortunates, who now 
began to lack for everything, trusted for a long time in 
Philina’s words, and indeed had not quite ceased to hope 
for bread through her means, at last commenced to urge 
Wilhelm more sharply to contribute his share to that end. 
Meanwhile he, too, had tried to persuade Serlo on their 
behalf, but he was one who could not be persuaded to 
anything which was not to his own interest. On the 
contrary, he sought to make clear to our friend how nice 
it would be if he would only appear upon the stage him- 
self. Especially urgent did he become after Philina had 
privately revealed the fact of Wilhelm’s previous appear- 
ance upon the stage, recognising therefrom the greater 
probability of being able eventually to utilise his passion 
for the theatre and thus bind him to his own enterprise. 
After having once spent a whole afternoon in this 


manner with Serlo, Wilhelm hurried off to Aurelia, whom ~ 


he found reclining on her couch. 
_ She seemed perfectly quiescent. ‘‘ Do you think you 
will be able to play to-morrow ?”’ he asked. 

“OQ yes,” she answered quickly. “‘ You know nothing 
ever prevents my doing that. If I only knew of some 
method of checking the noisy applause of our pit; they 
mean well, yet will assuredly be my death. I thought 
the day before yesterday that my heart would surely give 
way. Formerly I could well endure it, if, having 
thoroughly studied my part and rightly prepared myself, 
the welcome sign from every quarter proved, when all was 
over, that it was well done. But now! I speak not what 
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I will, nor as I would, but am borne along and grow 
confused ; yet the effect is far greater, and the applause 
more vociferous, while I think to myself: ‘If you only 
knew what it is that delights you! that it is to the 
deepest anguish of my soul you are giving your approba- 
tion !” 

“This morning early I was learning my réle, and have 
just now been repeating and trying it over, and feel worn 
out and broken ; to-morrow the same weary round once 
more, and then to-morrow evening I must act—and thus 
I drag myself along, get up and go to bed. The whole has 
become an eternal circle; then all sorts of pitiful con- 
solations present themselves before me, which I fling aside 
and curse. I am determined not to succumb; but why 
should there be any necessity for this, which is bringing 
metoruin? Possibly it might be otherwise! I must pay 
the price for being a German. It is characteristic of the 
Germans to take everything seriously, and then everything 
weighs heavily upon them.” 

** Yes, my friend, if you did not take it so hardly!” 

** It is hard enough!” she interrupted him. 

** Have you then nothing left ? ”’ he replied, “ your better 
days, your health, your art? If without your fault you 
have lost one part of your estate, must you then throw the 
rest after it? Is there any need to do so? ”’ 

She was silent for a few moments and then broke out 
afresh: ‘‘ I know, yes, I know very well that love is only 
waste of time! What might I not have done! what ought 
I not to have done! It has all turned to nothing, to pure 
nothingness, and I—a poor, poor, love-sick creature, 
merely love-sick ! But have compassion upon me, for, by 
God, Iam a wretched being.”’ Then, after a further pause 
she exclaimed: ‘‘ You are accustomed to have everything 
fly into your arms; no, you cannot feel it, there is no man 
who can feel the worth of a woman who knows how to 
honour herself. By all the holy angels, by all the images 
of blessedness which a pure and gentle spirit can imagine, 
there is nothing sweeter than the soul of a woman who 
surrenders herself. So long as we deserve to be called 
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women we are cold, haughty, high-minded, transparent 
and prudent, and all that! I will despair, will despair 
of set purpose! No drop of blood shall remain in me 
that is not punished, no fibre which I will not torment. 
You may smile, yes, you may laugh at such theatrical 
outbursts of passion!” 

Wilhelm felt far removed from any impulse to laughter ; 
he was himself too deeply afflicted by the dreadful con- 
dition, half natural and half forced, of his friend, he partook 
the torment of her unhappy exaltation, his brain was dis- 
tracted, and his blood feverishly agitated. 

She had risen from her couch and now paced the room. 

‘*T repeat every reason to myself,’’ she exclaimed, “ why 
I should not love, and I know that he is not worthy of it. 
I turn away my thoughts this way and that, I busy myself. 
Sometimes I take up a réle, though I may not have to play 
it; the old ones, which I know through and through, I 
practise diligently and ever more diligently in every 
smallest detail; I practise and practise. O my friend, 
my confidant, how dreadful the task thus with violence to 
tear myself from myself ! 

** My reason suffers, my brain is ever on the rack, and to 
save myself from madness I yield once more to my feelings, 
to the thought that I love him—yes, I love him! I love 
him !” she exclaimed with a flood of tears, ‘‘ I love him! 
and thus will I die! ”’ 

He seized her by the hand and earnestly besought her 
not to wear herself out. ‘“‘ Oh,” said he, ‘‘ how strange it — 
is that not only so much that is impossible, but also so — 
much that is possible should be denied toman! You were — 
not destined to find a faithful heart such as would have — 
made your bliss. I, though, was destined to stake the — 
whole welfare of my life upon an unhappy being, whom by | 
the very weight of my constancy I dragged to the ground - 
like a reed, and perhaps have broken.”’ He had already — 
confided the story of Mariana to Aurelia, and could there- 
fore now refer to it. 

She gazed blankly into his eyes and said: ‘‘ Can you 
declare that you have never deceived a woman, never 
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sought by careless protestations and fickle gallantry or 
heart-moving oaths to incline her to your desires ? ” 

“IT can,” answered Wilhelm, “‘ and without any boast- 
ing. I lived a very simple life, and seldom came into any 
temptation to make the attempt. And what a warning, 
O my fair and noble friend, do I not behold in your own 
wretched state! Let me swear to you an oath, an oath 
entirely conformable to the nature of my heart, whose 
solemnity is consecrated by the emotion you see excited 
within me! I will resist every fleeting fancy, and even 
the more serious shall remain buried in my bosom. No 
mortal woman shall ever hear any declaration of love from 
my lips, unless I can also dedicate to her my whole life! ”’ 

She gazed at him with an air of wild indifference, and as 
he offered his hand in pledge of his oath, retired several 
steps. 

What difference will it make!” said she; ‘‘ so many 
women’s tears more or less will not swell the ocean. And 
yet,” she continued, turning round, “‘one among a 
thousand ! that is still something; one honourable man 
among a thousand, that, too, is something! But do you 
know what you are promising ? ”’ 

“Yes, I know,” answered Wilhelm, reaching her his 
hand. 

‘* Then I accept it,” replied she. Wilhelm still held his 
hand out towards her; she made a movement with the 
right hand, and he thought she was about to grasp his own. 
Instead of that she rapidly thrust her hand into her pocket 
and, quick as lightning, plucked out the dagger and drew 
both point and edge lightly and swiftly across his hand. 
He promptly snatched it back, but already the blood ran 
freely down. 

‘* We must mark you men distinctly, if you are to take 
heed,” she cried with a certain air of contentment, which, 
however, immediately changed into assiduous haste. She 
took her handkerchief and therewith bound his hand, to 
check the first gush of blood. . ‘‘ Forgive,” she exclaimed, 
“a half-insane woman, and do not mourn over these few 
drops of blood, for they have brought me back to myself, 
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and I will ask forgiveness on my knees. Now I must heal 
you, that is my affair.” 

Hastening to her cupboard, she brought linen, plaster 
and instruments, staunched the blood and carefully 
dressed the wound. The cut penetrated the ball of the 
hand just under the thumb, dividing the line of life, and 
extending to the little finger. She bound it up in silence, 
seeming lost in a kind of significant meditation. More 
than once he enquired: ‘‘ My dearest, how could you 
injure your friend ? ” 

‘* Silence !”? responded she, laying her finger on her 
mouth. ‘‘ Silence!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


SERLO, to whom nothing would have been more welcome 
than to see Wilhelm a member of his company, had 
managed to extract from him the names of the business 
friends in the town with whom his father was connected. 
Having obtained these, he was soon able to find out what 
news had come to hand here and there from the firm of 
Meister. He was informed that letters had been lying 
there for some time announcing the death of the elder 
Meister, and the widow, it was said, would hardly await 


the expiry of the year of mourning before marrying an old © 


and much-loved friend. The son-in-law Werner had — 


entirely taken over the business, and the eldest son had 
disappeared during a journey. As from youth up he had 
always shown something strange in his behaviour, and 
evinced but little taste for business, it was thought that, 
on the outbreak of war, he had turned soldier, hoping in 
this way to make his fortune. 

Serlo, believing this news very favourable for his 
project, hastened therewith to Aurelia, and gave her not 
indistinctly to understand that he had also conceived this 
plan with and for her account. 

“* My dear brother,” said she with a profound sigh, be? 
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wish all good luck to your enterprise, and am convinced 
that you would make an excellent acquisition in this young 
man. But as for me, I do not wish anyone to take account 
of me; I can no longer be counted among the number of 
those who hope, and whoever reckons on me will probably 
find himself much deceived.” 

‘ Hope,” replied Serlo, “is the fairest heritage of the 
living, of which, even though they wish it, they cannot 
dispossess themselves, and if ever you are to be healed, my 
dear, no one is able to work the cure except this young 
man.” 

** Brother,” answered Aurelia, ‘‘ you have an evil pro- 
- pensity for saying things which were better unsaid, and 
left for time to reveal.” 

He smiled and asked whether she would convey the news 
to Wilhelm or leave him to do it? She begged him to do 
it himself. 

Several days elapsed before Serlo found opportunity for 
telling our friend concerning the fortunes of his family, 
while no day passed on which the latter did not draw 
nearer to Aurelia. 

The necessity for going to her to have his wound bound 
up, her care for him, her sadness and kind-heartedness won 
for her the friendliest sentiments of his heart, and she 
found great relief in intercourse with him. 

She had made quite an elegant covering of black velvet 
for his hand. ‘I hope,” said she seriously, “‘ that you 
will soon be healed, yet I fancy you will bear the mark of 
this wound all your life long. You are honest, friend, yet 
what man is there who does not need a steadfast reminder ! 
Should your good spirit ever forsake you, and you stretch 
out your hand to tempt, contrary to your oath, a woman 
whom your heart has not already consecrated, then glance 
down upon this scar while there is yet time.” 

Serlo seized the first opportunity of conveying to our 
friend without much circumlocution his news concerning 
the condition of his family, and we can well imagine how 
sorely Wilhelm was shocked by the intelligence. Without 
allowing him time to recover, Serlo earnestly broached his 
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proposal. “ You may do it now without any hesitation,” 
added he; ‘‘ because your family has already surmounted 
the anxiety of believing you engaged in the perils of war, 
and it will therefore bring them a double and triple con- 
solation to learn that you are engaged in an agreeable and 
suitable occupation.” 

Wilhelm had not much to say in reply, except that to 
him this step appeared insurmountable. His heart 
inclined that way, and yet a something, for which there is 
no name, opposed his desire. 

Serlo urged him in every possible way, offered con- 
siderable advantages, and finally even a share in the profits ; 
and when nothing else seemed to avail, advanced his 
strongest argument, which he had reserved to the last. 

‘* You can have no better proof of my earnest desire to 
win you for the theatre than that I should now offer to take 
your entire company with you, and in this way relieve you 
of an oppressive promise.” 

** And how,” said Wilhelm half impatiently, ‘‘ can the 
men whom you have hitherto so heartily despised be 
thereby made any better ?” 

‘“* Better they will not become,”’ answered Serlo, “‘ but 
this is the only way in which they can be made serviceable 
to me. I willlay my plan before you, and you will perceive 
that it cannot be executed without your aid. You know 
that the actor who plays the first-lover parts for me, 
although possessed of a good figure and pleasant voice, is 
yet far from the perfection desirable for such a position. 
He lacks a certain fire and emphasis, which cannot be 
supplied by a languishing and agreeable exterior. But 
apart from that, I have not only reason to be dissatisfied 
with him, but must also humour his wife and all his 
adherents. If I can dispense with him, I may as well let 
the rest go with him, and. can therefore employ or incor- 
porate, more or less, your whole troupe. 

“* My first lover’s wife plays the réles of mothers, queens 
and such like; Madame Melina would fill these parts no 
worse, and perhaps better. His brother might be replaced 
by the so-called Laertes, who at least gives hope of 
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becoming something better. At the same time a woman is 
leaving us, whose place our Philina could very well fill; 
and there are several others whom in any case I am sending 
away, and with whose réles it is a matter of indifference 
whether they be a trifle better or worse acted ;_ the pedant 
and all the rest shall each receive a post. Melina shall 
have charge of the wardrobe, to keep out the moths. 

“You see that I am not contradicting myself in now 
offering to take on those against whom I formerly raised 
such serious objections. But blot yourself out of my plan, 
and you will find that not even its smallest detail can be 
executed. Think my proposition over carefully, and con- 
sider what substantial advantages you will secure by such 
a decision both for yourself, for us, for your forsaken com- 
pany and for the public.” 

“Just another word,” said Serlo, holding the door ; 
“if you do not decide now, you will probably do so within 
a fortnight. I have well-founded hope that a woman will 
tread my stage who has not yet appeared upon any, 
but, like yourself, has enthusiastically practised our 
art in secret. A figure beautiful and stately beyond 
words, a magnificent organ of speech, pure and distinct 
enunciation and a deportment! in a word, everything 
one could wish. I don’t say this that you may fall in 
love with her; but only to convince you that we are 
not unworthy of you, and, be assured, things will go 
far better when once we can count you one of our- 
selves.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


Ir is characteristic of the human soul that it uplifts 
itself most quickly when it has been most deeply depressed. 
To the other burdens already weighing upon our friend, 
and which had gradually robbed him of his old alertness, 
was now added the death of his father, coupled with the 
fate of his remaining relatives, which now lay so heavy on 
his spirits that he felt he must find some way of escape. 
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Regret and grief for the loss of the good old man, whose 
existence had from his earliest years been interwoven with 
his own, a half alien sentiment against his mother, feeble 
interest in the commercial undertakings of his brother-in- 
law, coupled with his own faults and strange story, all 
these oscillated to and froin his mind, and more than once 
seemed inextricably mingled within him. At last he felt 
once more the full strength of his youth, shook himself 
together and stepped with free and courageous glance 
before the present, behind and beyond which gladsome 
images of the future crowded to meet his gaze. 

‘* Here I stand now,” said he to himself, ‘‘ not at the 
parting of the ways, but at my goal, and yet I fear to take 
the Jast step, am afraid to grasp the prize ! 

“* Yea, if ever a calling, a mission, was plain and distinct, 
surely it is this one! Everything happened to me by 
chance, without any contributory action on my part, and 
yet everything is just as I had thought it out, as I had 
previously designed it. Most marvellous! With nothing 
does man seem to be more intimate than with his own 
hopes and musings, long nourished and cherished in his 
deepest heart, and yet when at last they greet him, when 
they thrust themselves upon him, he knows them not, and 
shrinks back at the sight. All the fair dreams to which I 
yielded before that unhappy night which tore me from 
Mariana now stand before me and offer themselves to my 
grasp. Hither I wished to take my flight, and hither I 
have been gently conducted. I desired to find an engage- 
ment with Serlo, and now he himself seeks me out and 
offers me conditions such as a beginner could never have 
expected. Was it then only love for Mariana which 
fettered me to the theatre ? Or was it love for art which 
bound me more closely to her? Was that prospect, that 
outlet to the theatre, merely welcome to a disorderly and 
restless youth, who wished to continue a life which the 
conditions of burgher existence did not allow ? Or was it 
something else, something purer and more worthy ? And 
if these were at that time your sentiments, what reason 
have you had to change them since? And is not such a 
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step more allowable now that I have no secondary motives 
which anybody could consider equivocal ? ” 

He once more ran over in his mind all the circumstances 
which had invited, excited or impelled him, until at last he 
found that he was driven to this step. The fact that he 
could still retain Mignon with him, and need not send 
the harper away, formed important grounds for his 
determination. 

And yet, as often happens in such cases, when the whole 
weight of conviction lies in one scale, suddenly the entire 
counter-weight flings itself into the other and hinders the 
decision. Nevertheless this turned out excellently well for 
the businessin hand. ‘‘ The first time,’’ said he to himself, 
“* that I entered a theatre I was amazed and carried out of 
myself, though it was but a flying visit. But now that it 
is to be for life, I shall have time and leisure to examine 
and consider everything.” 

While still swaying to and fro in these and similar 
meditations, the door opened, and Aurelia, Philina and 
Serlo unexpectedly entered. The idea had been Philina’s, 
willingly acquiesced in by Serlo, and by which Aurelia had 
submitted to be borne along, though seeing clearly enough 
through its author and hating her in her heart. They 
greeted him with much friendliness, and Philina remarked 
jestingly: ‘“‘We have come to obtain an affirmative 
answer.” 

Wilhelm wanted to offer some reply. ‘“* We want your 
* Yes,’ or not a single word! You may keep silence, if you 
like, but if you open your mouth, it must only be to make 
us all happy.” 

‘* T have no right,” said Aurelia, “‘ to beg so important a 
favour from you, but if I had, I would make use of it in 
order to add weight to the manifold reasons which must 
influence your decision. Therefore, Yes, if it be possible.” 

“Yes, yes!” said Serlo. ‘Tis but a little word! 
Indecision is good for nothing; ’tis the very worst waste 
of time! When once a man has grasped his purpose the 
rest follows of itself.” 

“¢ Just a little ‘ Yes,’ said Philina ingratiatingly. 
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“* Well then—yes !” replied Wilhelm. 

Aurelia seized his still bandaged right hand with a 
demurely sincere delight; Philina grasped the left and, 
bending down rapidly, lifted it to her lips and impressed a 
smacking kiss upon it, which he was unable to avoid ; 
while Serlo gladly and heartily embraced him. He could 
give nothing in return, for he stood as one struek dumb 
and, in spite of their presence, fell into a state of silent 
musing. His thoughts roamed hither and thither, till 
suddenly the wood-encompassed meadow filled his 
imagination, and from the bushes, mounted on a white 
horse, the lovely amazon rode to greet him, approached, 
dismounted, moved to and fro with humane solicitude, 
stood still—the mantle fell from her shoulders and covered 
the wounded man, her face, her form gleamed once more 
resplendently before him and—vanished ! 
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